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Tux glorious victory of Guſtavus Adolphus 
had effected a great change in the conduct of 
that monarch, and in the opinion which both 
his friends and his enemies entertained of him. 
He bad confronted himſelf with the greateſt 
general of the age, and by the force of his | 
tactics and Swediſh valour, conquered the Im- | 
perial troops, the beſt in Europe. From that | | 
inſtant he relied upon himſelf, and ſelf-rehance 
has ever been the parent of great actions. Had 
not Alexander's impetuoſity triumphed upon 
the Granicus, never had that conqueror over- 
turned the -Perfian empire. Bolder and more 
dexterous meaſures were henceforward obſerved 
in the operations of the Swediſh king ; greater 
reſolutions, even under unfavourable circum 
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ſtances, more defiance towards his adverſaries, 
greater mildneſs to his friends, and forbearance 
towards his enemies. His native courage was 
alſo augmented by his piety. He readily con- 
founded his own cauſe with that of Heaven ; 
and beheld in Tilly's defeat the work of Divine 
vengeance, His crown was now riſked upon 
German ground, which had for centuries beheld 
no foreign enemy. The warlike diſpoſition of 
its inhabitants, the vigilance of its numerous 
princes, the artful confederacy of its ſtates, the 
multitude of its ſtrong caſtles, and the courſe. 
of its rivers, - had hitherto reſtrained the ambi- 
tion of its neighbours ; and when attacked 
upon its extenſive frontier, it was ſtill ſecured 
in its interior, At the moſt remote periods this 
Empire maintained the equivocal prerogative 
of being its own enemy, and of being ſecured. 
againſt every foreign force. It was alſo the 
want of union among its members, and an in- 
tolerant zeal for religion, which now procured. 
the Swediſh conqueror an entrance into its 
territories. The bond of harmony was already 
diſſolved, which had rendered this Empire hi- 
therto invincible; and it was from Germany 
itſelf that Guſtavus Adolphus acquired the 
power of ſubjecting it. With prudence equal 
to his courage, he ſeized the favourable mo- 
a 8 ment; 
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ment ; and equally expert in the cabinet as in 
the field, he employed the reſources of a con- 
ſummate policy with as much effect as the 
thunder of his cannon. | Vninterrupted, he 
purſued his victory in Germany, without c once 
wa fight of his own dominions. 


The conſternation of the Emperor, and of 
the Catholic League, could not exceed the 
aſtoniſhment of the Swediſh allies at the King's 
unexpected good fortune. His exploits ſur- 
paſſed even the moſt ardent expectations. The 
formidable army which had checked his pro- 

greſs, ſet bounds to his ambition, and rendered 
him dependant upon his friends, was now an- 
nihilated. Single, and without a competitor, 
he appeared in the midſt of Germany; nothing 
could ſtop his career, or interrupt his preten- 
ſions, were he, even in the intoxication of ſuc- 
ceſs, inclined to abuſe his victory. If the 
Emperor's authority was formidable in the 
commencement, equal fears might now be 
entertained, from the impetuoſity of a foreign 
- conqueror, for the conſtitution of the Empire, 
and, from the zeal of a Proteſtant king, for 
the Catholic church of Germany. The diſtruſt 
and jealouſy which had for ſome time ſubſided 
in the minds of ſeveral of the combined powers 
s A 4 towards 
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ſummate policy with as much effect as the 
thunder of his cannon. Uninterrupted, he 
purſued his victory in Germany, without once 
loſing ſight of his own dominions. 


The conſternation of the Emperor, and of 
the Catholic League, could not exceed the 
aſtoniſhment of the Swediſh allies at the King's 
unexpected good fortune. His exploits ſur- 
paſſed even the moſt ardent expectations. The 
formidable army which had checked his pro- 
greſs, ſet bounds to his ambition, and rendered 
him dependant upon his friends, was now an- 
nihilated. Single, and without a competitor, 
he appeared in the midſt of Germany; nothing 
could ſtop his career, or interrupt his preten- 
fions, were he, even in the intoxication of ſuc- 
ceſs, inclined to abuſe his victory. If the 
Emperor's authority was formidable in the 
commencement, equal fears might now be 
entertained, from the impetuoſity of a foreign 
- Conqueror, for the conſtitution of the Empire, 
and, fram the zeal of a Proteſtant king, for 
the Catholic church of Germany. The diſtruſt 
and jealouſy which had for ſome time ſubſided 
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towards the Emperor was now rekindled, and 
ſcarcely had Guſtavus Adolphus merited their 
confidence, when they began to oppoſe ob- 
ſtacles to his deſigns. He was obliged to pur- 
chaſe his victories amid a continual ſtruggle 
with the artifice of his enemies and the jealouſy 
of confederates : but his reſolute courage and 
deep penetration overcame every obſtruction. 
While, by the ſucceſs of his arms, he excited 
the attention of his more powerful allies, France 
and Saxony, he raiſed the courage of the 
weaker ſtates, and drew from them an open 
declaration of their ſentiments. Thoſe who 
fought in the ſame cauſe with Guſtavus Adol- 
phus formed greater expectations from -the 
magnanimity of this great ally, who-enriched 
them with the ſpoils of their enemies, protected 

them againſt oppreſſion; and, inconſiderable in 
themſelves, they acquired a weight when united 
with the Swediſh hero. This was the caſe with 
moſt of the free cities, and, above all, with 
the inferior Proteſtant ſtates. It was by theſe 
means that the King was introduced into the 
heart of Germany, his rear was covered, his 
army was provided with neceſſaries, his troops 
were received into their fortreſſes, and their 
lives expoſed in his battles. His prudent re- 
pore for” the national 5 his amiable deport- 
£27470. ment, 
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ment, ſome brilliant acts of juſtice, and his 
regard for the laws, were ſo many fetters with 
which he attached to him the German Pro- 

teſtants; while the revolting: barbarities of the 
Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, and troops of Lor- 
rain, powerfully contributed to place the for- 
bearance of his own army in a favourable light. 


If Guſtavus Adolphus owed moſt of his pro- 
greſs to his own genius, it muſt not he denied 
that he was greatly favoured by the nature of 
circumſtances and his good fortune. He had 
two great advantages upon his fide, which 
gained him a decided ſuperiority over his ene- 
mies. While he removed the theatre of the 

| war to the territories of the League, joined to 
his army the recruits of thoſe countries, enriched 
them with plunder, and appropriated to himſelf 
the revenues of ſuch princes as had fled, he 
was enabled to prevent an effectual reſiſtance 
upon the part of his enemies, and maintain an 
expenſive war with little coſt to himſelf, 
When, moreover, his opponents, the princes | | 
of the League, were divided among themſelves, 
and acted without union, conſequently without 
effect; when generals wanted authority, their 
troops obedience, and their ſcattered armies 
had no mutual dependance; while the leaders 
| 0 


| 
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of the forces were in oppoſition to the ſtateſ- 
man and the miniſter, both were united in 
Guſtavus Adolphus, from whom all authority 
came, and upon whom the ſoldiers' eyes were 
turned. He was alone the ſoul of his party, 
the author of his plans, and the executor 
of them. By his mcans all the affairs of the 
Proteſtants acquired an union and harmony 
which was wanting altogether among their 
enemies. It was not then ſurpriſing, if, favoured 
by ſuch advantages, at the head of ſuch an 
army, endowed with ſach a genius and ſuch 
confummate palicy, Guſtavus A was 
_ irrefiſtible, 


With the ſword in one hand, and mercy - 
in the other, he now traverſed the German 
territories, as conqueror and legiſlator, with 
as much rapidity as he could have done 
upon a tour of pleaſure; the keys of every 
fortreſs are delivered to him as readily as 
to the native ſovereign; no caſtle is longer 
inacceſſible, no river ſtops his progreſs, and 
he often vanquithed by the terror of his name. 
His ſtandards are now ſeen flying along 


the Maine, the Lower Palatinate is delivered, 
and the Spaniards and the troops of Lorrain 
have fled over the Rhine and the Moſelle. 
| The 
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The Swedes and Heſſians now entered with 
impetuoſity the territories of Mentz, Bamberg, 
and Wirtzburg; and three fugitive biſhops, at 
a diſtance from their ſees, dearly. ſuffered for 
their unfortunate attachment to the Emperor. 
The moſt culpable of all the princes, Maxi- 
milian the chief of the League, at length ex- 
perienced, upon his own territories, the miſeries 
which he had prepared for others. Neither the 
terrifying proſpect of his allies, nor the friendly 
overtures of Guſtavus, who, amid the career 
of his ſucceſſes, made the moſt advantageous 
offers of peace, could overcome the obſtinacy 
of this prince, even after the ruin of Tilly, 
who had hitherto protected that country as a 
guardian angel, Not only the banks of the 
Rhine, but thoſe of the Lech and the Danube, 
now ſwarmed with Swediſh warriors; retired 
into his ſtrong caſtles, the defeated Elector 
abandoned to the, enemy his defenceleſs ſtates 
which had hitherto ſelt no foe, and where the 
violences practiſed by the Bavarians ſeemed to 
invite retaliation. Munich itſelf opened its 
gates to the invincible monarch; and the unfor- 
tunate Elector Palatine was enabled, ſor ſome 
ſhort period, in the forſaken reſidence of his 


adverſary, to conſole himſelf for the loſs of his 


kingdom. 


At 
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At the fame time that Guſtavus Adolphus ex- 
tended his conqueſts in the ſouth of Germany, 
his allies and generals acquired ſimilar triumphs 
in the other provinces. While he drove the 
enemy before him, Lower Saxony ſhook off the 
Auftrian yoke, Mecklenburg was abandoned, 
and on the borders of the Elbe and Weſer the 
Auftrians evacuated all their garriſons. The 
- Landgrave William of Heſſe Caſſel rendered 
himſelf formidable in Weſtphalia, the Duke of 
Weimar in Thuringia, and the French in the 
electorate of Treves. On the eaſtward the 
whole kingdom of Bohemia was overrun by 
the Saxons; the Turks were already prepared 
to fall upon Hungary; and a dangerous inſur- 
rection was meditated in the heart of the Auſ- 
trian territories. Inconſolable, did the Emperor 
look around, in expectation of receiving from 
the different courts of Europe the means of 
oppoſing the enemy; in vain did he call to his 
aſſiſtance the Spaniards, whom the bravery of 
the Flemings occupied within the Rhine; he 
made efforts equally fruitleſs to engage in his 
cauſe the Court of Rome and the whole Catho- 
lic church. The offended Pope ſported, by ſome 
ſplendid proceſſions and idle anathemas, with 
the embarraſſment of Ferdinand; and inftead 


ik 
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of yielding the required aſſiſtance, only ſhowed 
him Mantua laid waſte. 


The haughty deſpot wal now aware of his 
inſignificance ; the ruin of his allies, with the 
departure of his friends, and the continual in- 
creaſe of danger, ſhowed him the vanity of his 
projects. Surrounded by enemies on every ſide 
of his extenſive dominions ; with the countries 
of the League, the ramparts were gone with 
which Auſtria had hitherto defended herſelf, 
and the horrors of war approached her un- 


8 guarded frontiers. His moſt zealous confede- 


rates were now *diſarmed, and Maximilian of 
Bavaria, his firmeſt ſupport, was ſcarce able 
to defend himſelf; his armies, diminiſhed by 
repeated defeats and deſertion, were rendered 
ſpiritleſs, and imbibed a diſmay which, by in- 
ſpiring the terrors of a defeat, already inſured 
a victory over them. The danger had now 
gained its ſummit, and nothing except ſome 
extraordinary means could fave the Houſe of 
Auſtria from deſtruction. The moſt ſenſible 
want was that of a general, and the only one 
who was capable of re-eftabliſhing the former 
reputation of the Auſtrian arms had been, 
through jealouſy, removed from the command. 
So low was the . however, reduced, 

3 | _ Wat 
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that his even made humiliating offers to his 
offended ſervant, and proffered to him the power 
of which he had been ſhamefully deprived in 
a ſtill more diſgraceful manner. A new ſpirit 
now appeared to actuate the decayed: body of | 
Auſtria, and a rapid change of cireumſtances | 
betrayed the able hand which guided it. To the 
abſolute King of Sweden, a general equally 

abſolute was now oppoſed, and one victorious 
hero was confronted with another ; both armies 
renewed the dubious conflict, and the victory, 
0 nearly in the hands of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
muſt be again expoſed to a ſevere trial. The 
contending forces encamped before Nuremberg, 
equally anxious for the event of a battle. The 
ſtrength of all Germany appeared directed 
towards this point, and prepared to bring the fate 
of a twelve years war to a deciſion. But this 
cloud was at once diſpelled, and forſook Fran- 
conia only to hover with a more deſtructive 
effect upon the plains of Saxony. Near Lutaen 
fell the thunder which menaced Nuremberg: 
and the battle, already half loſt, was purchaſed 
by the corpſe of a ſovereign. Fortune, - which 
never hitherto neglected the career of the King 
of Sweden, favoured him at his death with the 
rare indulgence of being permitted to die in 
the full — . his glory and unrivalled 
85 fame. 
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fame, It may be allowed us to doubt whether, 
with a longer life; he had merited the tears 
which Germany ſhed over his grave, or main- 
tained the tribute which poſterity yields the 
only juſt conqueror whom this world has pro- 
duced. By the untimely end of this formi - 
dable leader, the ruin of Ins party was appre- 
hended. But there is no human loſs which is 
irreparable. Two great ſtateſmen, Oxenſtern 
in Germany, and Richelieu in France, under- 
took the conduct of the war upon the demiſe 
of the hero; and deſtiny ſtill prolonged, for fix 
years, the flames of war which hovered over 
the * of him who was no more. 


1 may here be be mb to follow Guſtavus 
Adolphus in his victorious progreſs, and with 
a rapid view to relate it; and then, when the 

fortune of the Swedes is reduced to extremity 
buy a ſeries of difaſters, and Auftria, in the height 
of its pride, conſtrained to have recourſe to the 
moſt deſperate and humiliating expedients, to 
return with the thread of the narration to * 
Emperor. | 


The plan of future operations had no ſooner 
been concerted between the King of Sweden 
and the EleQor of Saxony at Halle, in which 
5 | Et - 
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it was decided that the latter ſhould invade 


Bohemia, while the former entered the terri- 


tories of the League; no ſooner had an alli- 
ance taken place between the princes of Anhalt 
and Weimar, who prepared to conquer Mag- 
deburg, than the King began his march towards 
the Empire. The Emperor was ſtill formi- 
dable in the Empire; Imperial garriſons ſtill 
oppoſed the Swediſh progreſs in Franconia, 


| Suabia, and the Palatinate, moſt of which 


muſt be overcome by force. On the Rhine 


| he was awaited by the Spaniards, who had 
_ overrun the territories of the baniſhed Elector 


Palatine, poſſeſſed themſelves of all his ſtrong 
places, and rendered the paſſage of the river 


difficult. On his rear was Tilly, who had 
already begun to aſſemble new ſtrength ; and 
in a ſhort time that general was to be joined by 


the auxiliaries of Lorrain, In the boſom of 
every Papiſt, religious zeal preſented him with 


-an inveterate enemy ; and yet his connexions 
with France did not leave him entirely at 


liberty to act againſt the Catholics. Guſtavus 
Adolphus perceived thoſe obſtacles, and van- 
quiſhed them; the ſtrength of the Auſtrians 


lay ſcattered in different garriſons, and he was 


able to attack them with his united force. If the 


religious bigotry of the Catholics oppoſed him, 
together 


together with the fear in which the weaker 
ſlates were retained from apprehenſions of Auſ- 
tria, he might rely upon the active ſupport of 


the Proteſtants, alarmed by the thoughts of the 
Emperor's tyranny. The ravages of the Im- 


perial and Spaniſh troops had powerfully aided 
him in thoſe quarters; the ill-treated huſband- 
man and citizen had long awaited a deliverer, 
and a change of condition appeared a deſirable 
object to all. Emiſſaries were already diſ- 
patched to gain over the more conſiderable free 
cities, viz. Nuremberg and Frankfort, to the 
Swediſh fide; Erfurt was the firſt that lay 
upon the King's march, and which he could 
not leave unoccupied in his rear. A ſucceſsful 


negotiation with the Proteſtant inhabitants 


procured him, without refiſtance, the entrance 
into the city and its citadel. Here, as in all 


other places which afterwards ſubmitted to his 


arms, he exacted an oath of allegiance, and 
he ſecured its poſſeſſion by a ſufficient garriſon. 
| "The command of an army which was deſtined 
to be raiſed in Thuringia, was given to his ally, 


William Duke of Weimar; he alſo entruſted 


his queen to the city of Erfurt, and promiſed 
to increaſe its privileges. The Swediſh army 
now broke off in two columns through the 


foreſt of Tua, over Gotha; Arnſtadt reſ- 


vox. II. B eued, 
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' Guſtavus Adolphus. A few threats were ſuffi- 
_ cient to obtain the Swedes poſſeſſion of his 


repreſented the conduct of the King of Sweden 
and his troops in the moſt diſad vantageous light, 


and patience, could efface; the people feared to 
ſuffer the ſame treatment, which in ſimilar cir- 
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cued, during the march, the counts of Hen- 
neberg from the hands of the Imperialiſis; 
and in three days they formed a junction at 
Koenigshofen, on the borders of Franconia. 


8 Biſhop of Wirtzburg, - the moſt 
zealous enemy of the N and the 
moſt active member of the Catholic League, 
was alſo the firſt who felt the indignation of 


fortreſs of Koenigshofen, and with it the key 
of the whole territory. Conſternation upon 
this conqueſt ſeized all the Catholic ſtates of 
the Empire; the biſhops of Bamberg and 
Wirtzburg trembled in their reſidences; they 
already ſaw their ſees tottering, their churches 
profaned, and their religion degraded. The ani- 
moſity and perſecuting ſpirit of his enemies had 


which neither the repeated aſſurances of the King, 
nor the moſt ſplendid examples of his clemency 


cumfiances they would have ſhown to others. 
Many of the richeſt Catholics now fled to avoid 
the languinary fanaticiſm of the Swedes; the 
Biſhop 
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Biſhop himſelf afforded the example to bis 
ſubjects. In the midſt of the perſecuting zeal. 
which his, bigotry had kindled, he abandoned 
his dominions, and fled to Paris, in order to 
endeayour to excite the French miniſtry againſt 
the common enemy of the Catholic religion. 


3 Meanwhile Gafavus Adolphus made am . 
progreſs amid the ecc]efiaſtical territories. Aban- 


doned by their garriſons, Schweinfurt, and ſoon 
aſter Wirtzburg, ſurrendered to him; but Ma- 


rienberg he was obliged to gain by ſtorm. In 


this place the enemy had collected a great quan- 
tity of proviſions and warlike neceſſaries, which 
now fell into the hands of the Swedes; the 
King found a valuable prize in the library of 
the Jeſuits, which he tranſported to Upfal, and 
his troops a ſtill more agreeable one in the 
richly filled wine-vaults of the prelate : the 
Bithop had in ſeaſonable time ſaved his treaſure. 
The example of the capital was followed by the 


remainder of the country, and every place ſub- 


mitted. to the Swedes. The King cauſed all 


the Biſhop's ſubjects to ſwear him allegiance ; 
and, in the abſence of the legitimate ſovereign, 


created a regency, of whom half were compoſed 
of Proteſtants. In every Catholic place of which 


Guſtayus Adolphus made himſelf the maſter, 


B 2 | | he 
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Biſhop himfelf afforded the example to his 
lubjects. In the midſt of the perſecuting zeal: 
which his . bigotry had kindled, he abandoned 
his dominions, and fled to Paris, in order to 
_ endeayour to excite the French miniſtry. againſt 
the common enemy of the Catholic religion. 
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tity of proviſions and warlike neceſſaries, which 
now fell into the hands of the Swedes; the 
King found a valuable prize in the library of 
the Jeſuits, which he tranſported to Upfal, and 
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The example of the capital was followed by the 
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he eſtabliſhed the Proteſtants i in all the 5 
but without retaliating upon the Papiſts the 
oppreſſion which they practiſed upon the for- 
mer; force was only uſed towards ſuch as made 
reſiſtance; the few violences which the ſol- 
diery, amid the blind rage of their firſt attacks, 
exerciſed, cannot be attributed to their humane 
leader. Such enemies as were peacefully diſ- 
poſed and defenceleſs, experienced a mild 
treatment; it was Guſtavus Adolphus's moſt 
facred principle to ſpare the blood of his 
enemies, as much as that of his own troops. 
Immediately upon his irruption into the biſhop- 
ric of Wirtzburg, without regarding the treaties 
which the Biſhop, in order to gain time, 
had pretended to enter into, he endeavoured 
to excite the general of the League to aſſiſt 
his country. That defeated commander had 
in the mean time collected the ruins of his 
army on the Weſer; reinforced himſelf by the 
Imperial garriſons in Lower Saxony; and had 
formed a junction in Heſſe Caſſel with Fugger 
and Altringer, who commanded under him. 
At the head of a conſiderable force, Tilly burned - 


s with ardour to efface the ſtain of his firſt defeat 


by a ſplendid victory. In the camp of Fulda, 
where he bad led his army, he made uſe of 
repeated arguments with the Duke of Bavaria 

; 5 | 5 to 
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to permit him to give battle to Guſtavus Adol- 
phus. But the League had, beſides Tilly's, 
no ſecond army to loſe; and Maximilian was 
too cautious to expoſe the fortune of his party 
to the riſk of another battle. With tears in 
his eyes, Tilly received the commands of his 
ſuperior, which enjoined him to inactivity. In 
this manner his march towards Franconia was 
delayed, and Guſtavus Adolphus gained time 
to obtain poſſeſſion of the whole territory. It 
was in vain that Tilly reinforced his army 
near Aſchaffenburg with 12,000 troops of Lor- 
rain, in order, with a ſuperior force, to re- 
lieve Wirtzburg; hoth the town and citadel 
were already in the hands of the Swedes; and 
Maximilian of Bavaria was univerſally cen - 
ſured, perhaps not without cauſe, for having, 
by his ſcruples, occaſioned the loſs of the 
country. Obliged to avoid a battle, Tilly muſt | 
now content himſelf with preventing the farther 
advance of the enemy; but he could only reco- 
ver a few places from the valour of the Swedes, 
After an ineffectual attempt to throw a rein- 
forcement of troops into the town of Hanau, 
Which was weakly garriſoned by the Impe- 
rialiſts, and the poſſeſſion of which was of the 
n nen to the Swedes, he followed 
nn Fro? 23 050099700 
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the mountain road, to defend the Palatinate | 
5 ane 8 oF n Kin ing. | : 


Tilly was not the ſole enemy whom Guſtavus 
Adolphus met in Franconia, and drove before 
him. Charles Duke of Lorrain, celebrated i in 
the cotemporary annals for his unſteadineſs of 
character, ' his vain projects, and his misfor- 
tunes, ventured to raiſe his weak arm againſt 
the Swediſh hero, in order to obtain from the 
Emperor Ferdinand the electoral dignity. Deaf 
to the rules of policy, this prince, obeying only 
the dictates of his boiſterous ambition, exaſpe- 
rated France againſt him by having recourfe to 
the Emperor's protection; and expoſed in a 
firange country, for a vain phantom, his domi- 
nions, which a French army overrun. Auſtria 
readily yielded to him the honour, like the 
other princes of the League, of hazarding his 
- ruin fot her ſake. Intoxicated with vain hopes, 
this prince collected a force of 17,000 men, 
which he defired to lead in perſon againſt - 
the Swedes. If theſe troops were deficient 
in diſcipline and bravery, they wanted not 
A ſplendid attire; and however ſaving they 
were of their martial proweſs againſt the enemy, 
the more willing they were to diſplay: it towards 
the people; for whoſe deſence they were arrived. 
. 1 panic 
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A panic terror ſtruck them upon the approach | 
of the King's cavalry, and they were eaſily 
expelled from their cantonments in the terri- 
tories of Wirtzburg ; the defeat of a few regi- 
ments occaſioned an univerſal rout among 
their troops, and the remainder haſtened upon 
the other fide of the Rhine, to avoid the 
effect of Swediſh valour. Diſgraced and ridi- 
| euled throughout all Germany, the Duke re- 
turned home, too fortunate in eſcaping the 
| indignation of his conqueror, who bad firſt 
beaten him in the field, and then juftified his 
hoſtilities by a manifeſto. It is related upon 
this occaſion, that a peaſant, in a village upon 
the Rhine, ſtruck the Duke's horſe with a whip 
as he was quickly paſſing; “ Haſte, Sir,” ſaid 

the peaſant ; ** you muſt make more ſpeed in order 
* o eſeape the great King of Sweden.” | 


| The unfortunate example of his neighbour 


had inſpired the Biſhop of Bamberg with more 


| prudent reſolutions. To prevent the plunder- 
ing of his territaries, he ſent deputies to the 
King of Sweden with offers of a peace; but 
theſe were deſigned only to gain time until the 
- arrival of the troops which he expected to his - 
aſſiſtance. Guſtavus Adolphus, too magna- 
nimous n ſuſpect treachery, readily accepted 
| 4 | the 
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friends and enemies, 


the Biſhop's offers, and mentioned the condi- 
tions upon which he. was willing to ſave the 
territories of the latter from hoſtile treatment ; 
he was the more diſpoſed to act in this manner, 
as he did not wiſh to loſe that time by conquering 
Bamberg, which he could better employ in pro- 
ſecuting his deſigns upon the territories of the 
Rhine. The rapidity with which he executed 


_ thoſe deſigns obtained him the ſupplies which the 


loſs of time in purſying a weak biſhop in Fran- 

conia muſt have withheld from him. This cun- 
ning prelate. neglected the treaty ſo ſoon as the 
danger was removed from his territories; ſcarce 


had Guſtavus Adolphus departed, when he 


threw himſelf under the protection of Tilly, 
and readily received the Imperial troops into 
his foftreſſes, which he had previouſly offered 


to the Swedes, By this ſtratagem, however, 


he only delayed for a ſhort period the ruin of 
his biſhopric. A Swediſh general who had 
been left in Franconia, undertook to chaſtiſe 


this perfidy; and the country, thus rendered 


the ſeat of war, was equally laid waſte by 


| The flight of the Imperialiſts, whoſe for- 
midable preſence had hitherto delayed the deci- 


| ſion of the Franconian Raten, had prevented . 


both 
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both the nobility and peaſantry from - ſhowing 
themſelves friendly diſpoſed towards the humane 
conduct of the Swediſh king. Nuremberg joy- 
fully received him; and the Franconian nobles 
were gained by a flattering proclamation, in 
which the King condeſcended to juſtify his 
hoſtile entrance into their territories. The fer- 
tility of Franconia, and the confidence with 
which the forbearance of the army inſpired its 
inhabitants, produced abundance in the Swediſh 
camp. The favour into which Guſtavus Adol- 
phus inſinuated himſelf among the nobility: of 
this circle, the admiration and regard which 
his exploits excited, even among his enemies, 
and the rich booty which the ſervice of a yicto- 
rious king held out, were not a little ſervice- 
able to him. Recruits flocked to his ſtandard 


ſrom all quarters. 


Tbe King had loſt little or no time in ſub- 
duing Franconia. Guſtavus Horn, one of his 
| beſt generals, was left to complete the con- 
queſt of this circle, and to preſerve it with a 
force of 8000 men; he haſtened himſelf with 
the main army, which had been augmented by 
the recruits-of Franconia, towards the Rhine, 
in order to ſecure this frontier of the Empire 
againſt the Spaniards; to diſarm the eccleſiaſ- 

Conoedar LO A» tical 
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open new reſources for the proſecution of the 
war. He followed the courſe of the Maine; 


Seligenſtadt, Aſchaffenburg, Steinheim, and 
all the country on both fides of this river, were 


ſubjected on his march; the Imperial garriſons 
feldom awaited, and never maintained their 


poſts on his arrival. Some time previous, one 

of his colonels had been ſo fortunate as to take, | 
by furpriſe, the town and citadel of Hanau, 
upon the preſervation of which, Tilly had been 
ſo intent; and eager to be freed from the yoke 
of the Imperialiſts, the Count of that name 


immediately put himſelf under the eee 


of the Swediſh monarch. 


The King's 8 Attention was now turned towards 


Frankfort, it being a ſettled maxim with him 


in his progreſs through Germany, ever to ſecure 
his rear by the friendſhip and poſſeſſion of its 
principal cities. Frankfort was one of the firſt 
free cities which he had from Saxony endea- ; 
voured to prepare for his reception; and he 


now ſummoned it, by new deputies from Offen- 
bach, to | grant him a free paflage. This city 
would have willingly preſerved a neutral ſyſ- 


tem between the Emperor and the King of 


Sweden, my whateyer party the inhabitants 


embracec, 
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embraced, they had reaſon to be apprehenſive 
for their privileges and commerce; they might 
feel the heavy weight of Imperial indignation if 
they haſtily ſubmitted to the King of Sweden, 
and the latter was afterwards unable to defend 
them againſt the Emperor's deſpotiſm. But 
the diſpleaſure of an irreſiſtible conqueror was 
much more to be feared while he was before 
their gates with a formidable army, and could 
puniſh their oppoſition by the loſs of their 


commerce and proſperity. ' It was in vain that 


their deputies alleged, as an excuſe, the danger 
which their fairs, their privileges, and, perhaps, 
tbeir conſtitution, would incur, by drawing 
down upon themſelves, through a declaration 
for Sweden, the Emperor's vengeance. Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that 
ſo important a concern as the liberties of the 
whole Empire could be poſtponed in conſider- 
ation of their annual fairs; and that they could, 
for a moment, ſacrifice the great cauſe of their 
country and religion for temporal motives. He 
reſolutely added, that having found the keys of 
every fortreſs from thoſe of the iſland of Rugen 
to the Maine, he would alſo know where to 
diſcover thoſe of Frankfort; that the ſaſety of 
Germany and the freedom of its church being 
the ſole motive of his invaſion, he could not, 


in 


— 
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ab of the juſtice of his _ 
faſter any interruption of his progreſs. 
was aware the people of Frankfort only ay 


to amuſe him, and was therefore reſolved to 


obtain their aſſiſtance in earneſt ; the deputies 


who returned with this anſwer he cloſely fol- 
lowed at the head of his army, and awaited 


before Saxenhauſen, in full order of . the 
* of the town · council. | 


If this city hefitated to ſubmit to Medi 
Adolphus, it aroſe merely from its apprehen- 
ſion of the Emperor; its own inclination not 
ſuffering their balancing, for a moment, be- 


tween the liberator of Germany and its oppreſ- 


for. The meaſures under which Guſtavus 
Adolphus now compelled them to declare them- 
felxes, would leſſen the guilt of their apoftacy 
in the Emperor's eyes, and conceal a voluntary 


ſtep under the maſk of compulſion ; the gates 


were opened for the King of Sweden, who led 
his army through this city in a magnificent 
proceſſion, and in admirable order. A garri- 
ſon of fix hundred men was left in Saxenhau- 


ſen *; the King, with the reſt of * m, 


* The * divided ded the Maine from rende 
Naa. 
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nee the ſame evening before the town of 
Hoechſt, in the territories of Mentz, NG] it | 
arenen to un before night. kes 


White Guftavus Adolphus purſued h 105 1 
queſts upon the Maine, fortune crowned the 
efforts of his generals in the north of Germany. 
Roſtock, Wiſmar, and Doemitz, the only ſtrong 
places which the Imperialiſts ſtill poſſeſſed in 
the dutchy of Mecklenburg, were taken by the 
lawful ſovereign, the Duke John Albert, aſſiſted 
by the Swedifh general Achatius Tott. In vain 
did the Imperial general Wolf, Count of Manſ- 
feld, endeavour to recover the Magdeburg terri- 
tories, of which the Swedes had taken poſſeſſion 
immediately aſter their victory at Breitenfeld 
he was obliged to relinquiſh his undertaking, 
and abandon Magdeburg itſelf to the enemy. 

The Swediſh general Bannier, who, at the 
bead of 8000 men, remained upon the Elbe, 
held that city cloſely blockaded, and defeat- 
ed ſeveral Imperial regiments which were 
ſent to its relief. The Count of Mansfeld 
deſended it, however, with great reſolution; 
but his garriſon being too ſmall to make a long 
reſiſtance, he already began to reflect upon the 
conditions on which he ſhould ſurrender the 
tow * when * arrived to his aſſiſt- 

| ance, 
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ance, and e the beſiegers i in another 
quarter, Nevertheleſs, Magdeburg, or rather 
the miſerable huts of which it now conſiſted, 
was afterwards voluntarily abandoned by the 
Imperialiſts, and immediately taken Poſſeſſion 
of by the Swedes: | 


: The ſtates: of Lower Saxony ventured to 
recover themſelves, after the ſucceſsful under- 
- takings of the King, from ſloth, which the 
unfortunate Daniſh war had drawn upon them, 
through Wallenſtein and Tilly: They af- 
ſembled at Hamburg, where it was concerted 
to raiſe three regiments, with which it was ex- 
pected they might be able to drive the Imperial 
garriſons from a country which they ſo much 
oppreſſed. The Biſhop of Bremen, a relation of 
the King of Sweden, was not ſatisfied even 
with theſe meaſures, and aſſembled troops of 
his own, but had the misfortune ſoon to, be 
compelled to lay down his arms by an Imperial 
general, Gronsfeld. Even George Duke of 
Lunenburg, though formerly colonel in the 
Emperor's ſervice, now embraced the cauſe of 
Guſtavus Adolphus, and raiſed ſome regiments 
for the ſervice of that monarch, by which the 
Imperialiſts were oocriphed greatly to his ad- 


vantagc. 
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- But a more important ſervice was rendered the 
King by William Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, 
whoſe victorious arms made the greateſt part of 
Weſtphalia and Lower Saxony, with the Biſhop- 
ric of Fulda, andeven the Electorate of Cologne, 
tremble. It was now remembered, that while 
the Landgrave came to Guſtavus Adolphus's 
campat Werben, two Imperial generals, Fugger 
and Altringer, had been detached by Tilly to 


Heſſe Caflel, in order to chaſtiſe the firſt for 


his apoſtacy to the Emperor. But that prince 
had with manly courage reſiſted the enemy's 

| arms, as well as his ſtates bid defiance to Tilly's 

incendiary proclamations; and the battle of 

Leipzig ſoon delivered him from thoſe ravages. 
He took advantage of their abſence with as 
much courage as reſolution; in a ſhort time 
Vach, Minden, and Hoexter ſurrendered to 
him; and, alarmed by the rapidity of, his pro- 
greſs, Fulda, Paderborn, and all the eccleſiaſtical 
territories which bordered upon Heſſe Caſſel. 
Theſe ſtates, terrified at his conqueſts, haſtened 
by ſubmiſſion to diſarm him, and redeemed 

themſelves from plunder by the payment of 
conſiderable ſums of money. After theſe for- 
tunate undertakings, the Landgrave with. his 
victorious army joined that of Guſtavus Adol- 

We . | phus, 


/ 
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"—_— phus, and went in ; perſon to meet that monarch 


at Frankfort, to concert with him the plan of 
their future operations. 


! 


A number of princes and foreign ambaſ- 
fadors had aſſembled in that city, to congra- 
tulate Guſtayus Adolphus on his progreſs, and 
either court his alliance or appeaſe his indig- 
nation. Among theſe was the unfortunate ab- 
dicated King of Bohemia, and Elector Palatine, 
Frederic V. who was arrived from Holland to 
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1 join the army of his avenger and benefactor. 
1 Guſtavus ſhowed him the unprofitable honour 
_ of receiving him as a crowned head, and en- 
i4 | deavoured, by a reſpectful attention, to ſoften 
Cf the remembrance of his misfortunes. But great 
1 : as the advantages were which Frederic pro- 
_ miſed himſelf from the good fortune of his pro- 
1 i | 1 tector, and whatever expectations he had built 
i | ! upon his juſtice and magnanimity ; the hopes of 
1 | that unfortunate prince's reinſtatement were as 
4 | diſtant as ever. The inactivity and contradictory 
138 politics of the Court of England had abated the 
1 zeal of Guſtavus Adolphus, and a pride which 
he could not always command led him here to 


forget the glorious duties of an avenger of op- 
Fer, in which quality he had ſo loudly 
| announced 


{ 
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announced Melt g on, his invaſion of Ger- 
| many d. Ettal ay Born 


NT 33 of 1 Heflz Darmſtadt was 


| compelled upon this occaſion, by the terror of 
the W 8 approagh, to ſubmit to. che latter. 


4 a a8 


the Emperor, and. his tle: zeal. for the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe, were no ſecrets to the King; but 
the hatred of ſo contemptiblę an enemy could 
only excite, his compaſſion, w while his ſelf-im- 
portance drew ridicule. As. this Landgrave 
| kney his own ſtrength, and the political ſtate 
of Germany, ſo little as to offer himſelf as me- 
diator between both parties, Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, with humour, called him the peace-maker. 
When engaged at play, and he won from- the 
Landgrave, he often ſaid, cc Te maney. , 5. Hed 
% double: fattsfaction, as. it Was F con. 
The Landgrave was indebted for the King 8 


bein 49h affinity with. the Elector of been i 


; 
45 We | $95 599.0 311 12391811 


* A poor exons, with the author's . 5 "The Swediſh 
monarch might have known that Charles I. then engaged in 
a quarrel with the rebellious fanatics of Scotland, Land his 
own Parliament in England, without troops or revenues, 
2 not poſſibly interfere in foreign tranſactions. Beſides, 

is aſſiſtance was not r 1 the Swedes, Abe; ſuck 
A * — Tran. 
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whom Guſtavus Adolphus had reaſon to "I 


pect, and this monarch's contenting ' himſelf 


with the ſurrender of his fortreſs of Ruſſelheim, 
and promiſe of obſerving a ſtrict neutrality 
during the war. The Counts of Weſterwald 
and Wetterau alſo viſited the King at Frank- 
fort, in order to conclude an alliance with him, 


and offer their affiflance againft the Spaniards, 


which in the end was very favourable to his 
cauſe. The town of Frankfort had reaſon to 


| boaſt of the King's preſence, who upon this 
occaſion, by his royal authority, took their com- 


merce under his protection, and, by the moſt 
effectual meaſures, reſtored their fairs, which | 
had greatly ſuffered | during the war, 


The Swediſh why was now reinforced by 
10,000 men, which William Landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel had led to the King's aſſiſtance. 


Guſtavus Adolphus had already attacked Koe- 


nigſtein; Coſtheim and Flierſhain ſurrendered 


aſter a ſhort reſiſtance; he became maſter of 


the river Maine, and boats were conſtructed 
with all poſſible expedition at Hoechſt to 
tranſport the troops acroſs the Rhine. Theſe 
preparations filled the Elector of Mentz, 
Anſelm Cafimir, with conſternation, and he 


could. no longer entertain a doubt that 


= | | they 
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they were intended againſt him. As a partiſan 


of the Emperor, and one of the moſt active 


members of the League, he could expect no 
better treatment than his confederates, the 


Biſhops of Wirtzburg and Bamberg, had al- 


ready experienced. The ſituation of his ter- 
ritories upon the Rhine made the poſſeſſion of 
them indiſ penſable to the enemy; and” befides, 


that beautiful country afforded invincible tempt- 
ationsgo the neceſſitous army. But, too little 
aboquainted with his own power and that of 
his opponent, the Elector flattered himſelf 
that he was in a condition to repel force 
by force, und, by the ſtrength of his ſorti- 
fications, to "refit" the Swediſh valour. He 
ordered the Works e of His capital to be repaired 
With all poſſible expedition, provided it with 


every neceſſary to ſuſtain a long ſiege, and 
received a reinforcement of 2000 Spaniards, 


; commanded by Don Philip de Sylva. In order 
to prevent the approach of the Swediſh veſſels, 

he laid a boom acroſs the mouth of the Maine, 
and alſo ſunk large beaps of ſtones, and even 
veſſels, in that quarter. He, however, accom- 


panie ied by the Biſhop of Worms, fled with his 


moſt precious effects to Cologne, and aban- 
doned both his capital and his territories to 
the rapacity of a tyrannical garrifon. All theſe 


8 2 pre- 
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3 
Preparations, which betrayed leſs, real courage 
.than impotent inſolence, did not prevent the 
.Swediſh., army, from . adyancing, and making 
formidable preparations to beſiege the city. 
While a. part of the troops entered Rhinegau, 
Fut in Pigges all the Spaniards whom they found 
there, and raiſed; contributions, another divi- 
fon laid the Catholic parts of Weſterwald and 
Wetterau under, gontribufion z, the army had 
already encamped at Caſlel, oppoſite Mentz, 
while Bernard, Dyke, of Weimar, on the oppo- 
+ ite. fide: of, the Rhine, took Ehrenfels and the 
| Moute Tower. Guſtayus Adolphus, had already 
taken meaſures to croſs the Rhine, and, block 
up Mentz upon the. land, fide, when, the. pro- 
gels of Tilly, in Franconia. ſud denly recalled 
him from, that fiege, and el ud Reer 
ot er of NUATIN DSG (% 
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The danger of the city of Nuremberg, which 

T illy, during the abſence of Guſtayus Adol- 
Phus, had threatened, with.,a ſiege, and the 
cruel, fate of Magdeburg, had occaſioned, the 
King ſuddenly to retire from. before Mentz, In 
order to ayoid a ſecond time the ſhame and the 
xeproach of abandoning. his confederates to a 
ſexocious enemy, he haſtened by rapid marches 
to relieve that important city; but on his arrival 
mw © - Is at 


N 
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at Frankfort, hearing the ſpirited reſiſtance of 
the inhabitants of Nuremberg, and the retreat 
of Tilly, he loſt not a moment to proſeeute his 


deſigns againſt Mentz. As he failed in an 


attempt to paſs the Rhine at Caſſel under 
the cannon of that place, he now advanced 


upon the mountain road, ſeized every poſt of 


importance on his march, and made his ap- 
pearance upon the banks of the Rhine a ſecond: 
time at Stockſtadt, between Gernſheim and 


Oppenheim. The Spaniards had abandoned the 


mountain road, but endeavoured with obſti- 
nacy to defend the left bank of the river: they 
had, for this purpoſe, burned and ſunk all the 


veſſels in the neighbourhood, and ſtood in 


formidable force to conteſt with the King its 


paſſage. The King's impetuoſity expoſed him 


upon this occaſion to great danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. In order'to re- 
connoitre the oppoſite border, he ventured in 


landed when a number of 'Spaniſh cavalry felt 
upon him, from which he only ſaved him- 


ſelf by a precipitate retreat. At length, with 


the afliſtance of ſome neighbouring fiſhermen, 
he ſucceeded in gaining a few boats, in which 


he cauſed Count Brahe to paſs at the head of 


300 Swedes. No ſooner had theſe time to in- 
C3 trench 
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trench themſelves upon the oppoſite bank, 


than they were attacked by fourteen ſqua- 


drons of Spaniſh dragoons and cuiraſſiers. 
Notwithſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority in 
point of number, Brahe defended himſelf with. 


intrepidity, and gained time ſor the King in 


perſon to arrive to his aſſiſtance. The Spaniards 
at length retired with the loſs of 600 men 
killed; ſome took refuge in Mentz, others in 
Oppenheim. A lion of marble, erected upon 


a high pillar, holding in his right claw a naked 


ſword, and bearing on his head a caſque, 
ſhowed the traveller, ſo late as ſeventy years 
aſter this event, the ſpot where this immortal 
king Ts the fen river of n 


amt aſter this tali wat, Guſ- 
tarus Adolphus tranſported his artillery, with 
the greater part of his army, over the river, 
and beſieged Oppenheim, which, after a de- 


ſperate refiſtance, was, on the 8th of De- 


cember 1631, taken by ſtorm; 500 Spaniards, 
who had- ſo courageouſly defended the: place, 
fell indiſcriminately a ſacrifice. to the Swediſh 
fury. The intelligence of Guſtavus's paſſing 
the Rhine ſpread. conſternation among the 
Spaniards and the troops of | Lorrain, who 
hoped upon the left bank of that river to avoid 
| gre N 
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the vengeance of the Swedes. Flight, was now 


become their only, reſource, and every untena- 
ble place was immediately evacuated by them. 
After a long train of outrages upon the inhabit- 


ants, the troops of Lorrain abandoned Worms, 


which before their departure they wantonly ill- 
treated. The Spaniards haſtened to ſhut them- 


ſelves up in Frankenthal, where they hoped to 


be able to defy the victorious arms of Guſtayus 
Adolphus. _ | + een x07 


The King now loſt no time in proſecuting his 


deſigns againſt the city of Mentz,into which the 
flower of the Spaniſh troops had thrown them- 


ſelves. While he advanced againſt the town 
upon the left bank of the Rhine, the. Land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel had approached it upon 
the right, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


ſtrong places, on his march. The befieged 
Spaniards, though encloſed upon every, fide, 
diſplayed in the commencement great vigour 
and refolution, and a ſhower of bombs fell for 
ſeveral days into the Swediſh camp, which coſt 
the King a number of brave men. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vigour of this refiſtance, the 
Swedes. continually gained ground, and had 
advanced fo cloſe to the ditch, that they epter- 
e ſerious thoughts of ſtorming the place. 
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trench themſelves upon the oppoſite bank, 
than they were attacked by fourteen ſqua- 
drons of Spaniſh dragoons and cuiraſſiers. 
Notwithſtanding the enemy's ſuperiority - in 
point of number, Brahe defended himſelf with 

intrepidity, and gained time for the King in 
perſon to arrive to his aſſiſtance. The Spaniards 
at length retired. with the loſs of 600. men. 
killed; ſome took refuge in Mentz, others i in 
Oppenheim. A lion of marble, erected upon 
a high pillar, holding in his right claw a naked 
ſword, and bearing on his head a caſque, 
ſhowed. the traveller, ſo late as ſeventy, years 
after this event, the ſpot where this immortal 
king paſſed the! firſt river of e 


| Immediately aſter this G event, Gul. 
tarus Adolphus tranſported his artillery, with 
the greater part of his army, over the river, 
and beſieged Oppenheim, which, after a de- 
ſperate refiſtance, was, on the 8th of De- 
_ cember 1631, taken by ſtorm ; 500 Spaniards, 
who had ſo courageouſly defended the place, 
fell indiſcriminately a ſacrifice to the Swediſh 
fury. The intelligence of Guſtavus's paſſing 
the Rhine ſpread. conſternation ' among the 
Spaniards and the troops of  Lorrain, who 
hoped upon the left bank of that river to avoid 
| ths ” he 
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the vengeance of the Swedes. Flight was now 
become their only reſource, and every untena- 
ble place was immediately evacuated by them. 
Aſter a long train of outrages upon the inhabit- 


ants, the troops of Lorrain abandoned Worms, 
which before their departure they wantonly ill- 
treated, The Spaniards haſtened to ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Frankenthal, where they hoped to 
be able to defy the victorious arms of Guſtayus 


| 2 


| The King now loſt no time in proſecuting his 


deſigns againſt the city of Mentz,into which the 
flower of the Spaniſh troops had thrown them- 


ſelves. While he advanced againſt the town 
upon the leſt bank of the Rhine, the Land- 


grave of Heſſe Caſſel had approached it upon 


the right, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


| ſtrong places on his march. The beſieged 
Spaniards, though encloſed upon every, fide, 
diſplayed in the commencement great vigour 
and reſolution, and a ſhower of bombs fell for 
ſeveral days into the Swediſh camp, which coſt 
the King a number of brave. men. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vigour of this refiſtance, * the 
Swedes continually gained ground, and had 
advanced ſo cloſe to the ditch, that they enter- 
nina ſerious thoughts of ſtorming the place. 
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The courage | of the garriſongnow ſunk; they 
juſtly trembled for the furious impetuoſity of 


the Swediſh" ſoldiers, of which the citadel of 


Marienburg in Wirtzburg afforded ſo diſmal 


and recent an example; a dreadful fate awaited 


Mentz if taken by ſtorm, and the enemy might 
eaſily conſider himſelf as bound to retaliate the 


treatment of Magdeburg upon this rich and 5 


magnificent reſidence of à Catholic - prince. 
In order rather to ſave the town than their 


cn lives, the garriſon capitulated the fourth 


day, and obtained from the magnanimity of 
the King a ſafe eſcort to Luxemburg: a con- 


-fiderable number of them, however, after the 


former brate 0 of de entered * Swediſh 


On rh I 3th of December 1631, the King 


made his public entry into the conquered city, 
and took up his quarters in the electoral palace. 


Eighty cannon fell into his hands, and the 
inhabitants were obliged to redeem themſelves 
from pillage by 80, ooo florins. From this 


indulgence the Jews and clergy were excluded, 


who were obliged to purchaſe their own redemp- 


tion with large ſums; the Elector's library the 
| King made a preſent of to his chancellor Oxen- 
ſtern, who intended to have had it tranſported 


TW 
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to the ſeminary of Weſterah but the veſſel in 
which it was embarked for Sweden, foundered 
in the Baltic, and this irreparable treaſure was 
loſt T | 


After the loſs of Mentz, fortune did not 
ceaſe to perſecute the Spaniards upon the 
Rhine. ' Shortly after the conqueſt of the latter 
city, the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel had taken 
Falkenſtein and Reifenberg; Koenigſtein ſur- 
rendered to the Heſſians; the Rhingrave Otto 
f Louis, one of the King's generals, bad the 
good fortune to defeat nine Spaniſh ſquadrons, 
who advanced from Frankenthal in order to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the moſt conſiderable 
towns upon the Rhine, from Boppart to Bacha- 
rach. Aſter the taking of the fortreſs of Raun- 
fels, which the Counts of Wetterau effected 
with the affiſtance of the Swedes, the Spaniards 
loſt every place in that country, and could pre- 
ſerve but few towns in the Palatinate, except 
Frankenthal. Landare and Cronweiſſenburg | 
. openly declared for the Swedes ; Spires offered 
to raiſe troops for the King; Manheim was 
loſt through the prudent meaſures of the young 
Duke Bernard of Weimar, and the negligence 
of its n wo an that misfortune, was - 
rn os" TT 
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tried beſore a council of war at « Heidelberg, and 
beheaded. 


The King had protracted the campaign until 
the depth of winter, and in all probability the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon was what principally gave 
the Swediſh ſoldier the advantage over his 
enemy. But the troops, exhauſted with fatigue, 


now required repoſe in winter-quarters, which 


Guſtavus Adolphus, ſoon after the' ſurrender 


of Mentz, granted them in its neighbourhood, 


He himſelf took advantage of this neceſſary 


 ecſſation of his military operations to finiſh, 


with his chancellor, the affairs of his cabinet, 
to treat for a neutrality with ſome of his ene- 
mies, and to terminate a political diſpute with 
an allied power, which his paſt conduct had 
occaſioned. He choſe the city of Mentz for 
his winter-quarters, ' and for the proſecution of 
his ſtate matters; and betrayed towards this 
place a greater partiality than appeared con- 
ſiſtent with either the intereſts of the German 
princes, or the intended ſhortneſs of his viſit 
to the Empire. Not contented with having 

extremely. well fortified the town, he erected 


upon the oppoſite angle which the Maine forms 


with the Rhine, a new citadel, which from its 
founder was named Guſtavuſburg, but which 
„„ mas 
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"TT wi ET known under the denomination 
of Prigſts Plunder. | 


While Guſtavus Adolphus rendered himſelf 
maſter of the Rhine, and threatened the neigh- 
bouring electorates with his victorious arms, 
his vigilant enemies made uſe of an artful 
ſtratagem at Paris and St. Germaine, to with- 
draw from him the ſupport of France, and, if 
poſſible, to engage him in a war with that 
power. He had, by unexpectedly and ſuſpi- 
ciouſly turning his arms towards the Rhine, 
ſurpriſed his allies, and enabled his enemies to 
inſpire a diſtruſt of his intentions. Aſter he 
had ſubdued Wirtzburg, and the greater part 
of Franconia, he could advance through Bam- 
berg againſt Bavaria and Auſtria, and it was 
generally as naturally expected, that he would 
not delay to attack the Emperor and the Duke 
of Bavaria in the centre of their power, and 
immediately terminate the war by the ſub- 
jection of theſe his principal enemies. But, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all, Guſtavus Adolphus 
relinquiſhed the warlike career which mankind | 
had traced out for him, and inſtead of turning 
his arms to the right, advanced to the left, in 
order to make the more feeble princes of the 
Rhine feel the effects of his power, while he 
: gave 
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= milisronr or ix 
gave his more important adverſat ties time to 
aſſemble new forces. Nothing but the expul- 


fion of the Spaniards, in order to reinſtate the 
unfortunate Elector Palatine, Frederic V. could 


make this ſtrange ſtep comprehenfible, and the 


general belief of his intended reinftalment R 23 


firſt filented the ſaſpicion of his friends and the 
_ calutnhies of his enemies. But now the Lower 
-Patatinate was entirely cleared of its enemies, 
and Guflavus Ad6lplius* continued to purſucs 
new plans of conqueſt upon the Rhine; he even 
continued to retain the conqueted Palatinate 
from its lawful ſoveteign. In vain did the A 
Engliſh ambaſſador remind the conqueror of 

what equity required of him, and the duty 
Which her ſolemn promiſe demanded' of him as 
A man of honour; 4 Guſtavus Adolphus replied} ; 
to thoſe demands with bitter complaints of the 
ina@ivity of the Engliſh court, and made pre- 
parations to carry his arms nent t into Allie, and | 
even into Eorrain. wn 


ier 1 
5 


The diſtruſt of the Swedith monarch now 
began loudly to declare itſelf, and the hatred of 
his enemies was active in ſpreading unfavourable | 
Teports of his intentions. Richelieu, miniſter 
of Louis XIII. had already taken alarm by the 
King s — towards France, and the timi- 
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dity of. his maſter already: gave, credit to. the 
conjectures which yere uttered upon the occa- 
fion, At that period France was, engaged in a 
civil war with its Proteſtant ſubjects, and it 
was feared, not without grounds, that the ap- 
proach of a victorious king of the ſame reli- 
gion might inſpire them with new:gourage, and 
excite them to a more deſperate reſiſtance. 
This could even take place if Guſtaxus Adol- 
phus was ever ſo removed from affording them 
encouragement, and from acting unfaithfully 
towards his ally the King of France. But the 
vindictive ſpirit of the 3 . of Wirtzburg, 
who ſought to conſole himſelf for the loſs of 
his dominions at the French court, the empoi- 
ſoned rhetoric, of the Jeſuits, and the forward 
zeal. of the Bavarian miniſter, repreſented à 
private N between the Hugonots 
and the King of Sweden as undoubted, and 
found means to fill the timid diſpoſition of 
Lonis with apprehenſions. Not only chimeri- 
cal, politicians „ but even a number of the 
Catholic religion in that kingdom, believed it; 
fanatic zealots already ſaw him prepared to paſs 
the Alps with an army, and dethrone eyen 
Chriſt's vicegerent in Italy. Notwithſtanding 
the eaſe with which. theſe reports of themſelves 
dropt ſo rapidly, howeyer the tolerance and regu- 
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lar conduct of the King made theſe complaints 


ridiculous, it was not, however, to be denied, 
that his undertakings upon the Rhine gave a 
dangerous glofs to thoſe calumnies, as if his 
arms were leſs directed againſt the Emperor and 
the Duke of Bavaria , than aint od Catholic 
religion felt. 3 | 


The unirertal clamour of diſcontent which 
the Jeſuits raiſed in all the Catholic courts 


againſt the connexions of France with the 
enemies of its religion, at length prevailed 


upon Richelieu to embrace a deciſive meaſure 
for the ſervice of the Catholic world; and at 


the fame time to ſeparate France from the 
ſelfiſhneſs of the Catholic ſtates of Germany. 
Convinced that the intentions of the King o 
Sweden, like his own, were directed to humi- 
liate the Houſe of Auſtria, he ſpared no efforts 
to perſuade the princes of the League to con- 
ſent to a perfect neutrality, on condition that 
they renounced their alliance with the Em- 
peror, and withdrew their troops from His army. 
In either determination of the princes Richelieu 
gained his ends. By their detaching themſelves 
from the Auſtrian party, Ferdinand was ex- 
poſed to the united arms of France and of 
Sweden upon every fide ; and Guſtavus Adol- 

5 FPhus, 
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phus, delivered from his other enemies in Ger- 
many, could turn his whole force againſt the 
hereditary dominions of the Emperor: inevi- 
table was then the ruin of the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and Richelieu had gained his rv without 
hurting the Catholic religion. Much more 
dangerous were the conſequences which awaited 
the princes of the League, if they once oppoſed 
a refuſal, and perſiſted in their adherence to 
Auſtria. In that caſe France had juſtified its 
attachment to the Catholic religion before all 
Europe, and fulfilled its duty towards the 
church ; the princes of the League would then 
appear the authors of the continual war which 
Germany was deſtined to wage; they alone, 
by their voluntary attachment to the Emperor, 
rendered abortive the meaſures of their pro- 
tector, and drew their church into the utmoſt 
danger, while they expoſed themſelves to total 
ruin. 


Richelieu followed this plan with the more 
zeal at a time when the repeated applications of 
the Elector of Bavaria for French aid cauſed 
him great embarraſſment. We may recollect, 

that ſince the period at which this prince began 
to doubt the Emperor's ſentiments, he had 
entered into a * league with France, by 
| which 
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which means he thought to ſecure himſelf the 
Electorate Palatine, againſt any ſuture altera- 
tion of conduct which the Emperor ſhould 
embrace. -S0 clearly as. this treaty pointed 
out the enemy againſt whom it was directed, 
nevertheleſs did Maximilian now. make a very 
arbitrary uſe of it, and did not heſi tate to 
requeſt from the French crown that aſſiſtance 
againſt the King of Sweden, which he had 
originally demanded againſt Auſtria. Embar- 
raſſed by this contradictory. alliance between 
two oppoſite powers, Richelieu had now. only 
to endeavour to put an immediate ſtop to their 
hoſtilities; and as little inclined to ſacrificę Bava- 

ria, as he was prevented by his treaty with Swe- 
den from afliſting it, he zealouſiy laboured to 
effect a neutrality as his only means of fulfilling 
his engagements with both. A fingle plenipo- 
| tentiary, the Marquis of Breze, was for this 
purpoſe ſent to the King of Sweden at Mentz, 
in order to learn his ſentiments on this head, 
and obtain favourable conditions for the allied 
princes; but Guſtavus Adolphus had as power- 
ful motives to deſire the contrary, as Louis XIII. 
had to with for this neutrality... Convinced 
by numberleſs proofs, that the hatred of the 
princes of the League towards the Proteſtant 
religion was invincible, their averſion to the 
5 foreign 
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foreign power of Sweden inextinguiſhable, and 


their attachment to the Houſe of Auſtria irre- 


vocable; he apprehended much leſs ill effects 
from their open hoſtility, than from a neu- 


trality which ſtood ſo much in oppoſition to 
their inclinations ;- as he was further obliged to 
carry on the war-in Germany at the expenſe of 
his enemies, he manifeſtly ſuſtained great loſs 
if he diminiſhed their number without, increaſ- 


ing that of his friends. It was therefore not 


ſurpriſing if Guſtavus Adolphus betrayed little 


inclination to purchaſe the neutrality of the 
Catholic princes, at the expenſe of the a. | 


tages he had obtained already. 


The conditions upon ain he offered to 
accede to the. Elector of Bavaria's neutrality, 


were accordingly ſevere, and purſuant to thoſe 


conſiderations. He required from the League 
a total neutrality, together with withdrawing 


their troops from the Imperial army and all 
their conqueſts. He even demanded that the 
military force of the League ſhould be dimi- 
niſhed to a ſmall number; that from all their 
territories the Imperial armies ſhould be ex- 
eluded, and aſſiſted with neither men, provi- 
ſions, nor ammunition. Hard as theſe conditions 
were, which the conquerer impoſed upon the 
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vanquiſhed, the French mediator ſtill flattered 
himſelf to be able to induce the Elector of 
Bavaria to accept them. In order to accom- 


modate matters, Guſtavus Adolphus was pre- 


vailed upon to conſent to a fortnight's ceſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities with the latter. But at 
the very period when this monarch was re- 
ceiving repeated aſſurances from the French 


agent of the fortunate iſſue of the negotiation, 
an intercepted letter of the Elector to the Impe- 
rial general Pappenheim in Weſtphaiia, diſco- 


vered the perfidy of that prince, who, by 
the negotiation, endeavoured to gain time to 


defend himſelf. Far removed from fettering 
his military operations by a treaty with Sweden, 
that artful prince profited by the inactivity of 


his enemies to make the more ſpeedy prepara- 


tions; the negotiation was conſequently fruit- 


leſs, and only ſerved to increaſe the animoſity 


between Sweden and Bavaria. 


Tilly's augmented force, with which he threat- 
ened to overrun Franconia, preflingly called 
the King to that circle; but he muſt pre- 
viouſly expel the Spaniards, who held in check 
his progreſs towards Germany and the Ne- 
therlands, from the Rhine. With this view 


Guſtavus: — had already offered a neu- 
ä trality 
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trality to the Elector of Treves, Philip of Zel- 
ters, under condition that the fortreſs of Her- 
manſtein ſhould be delivered to him, and a 

free paſſage granted through Coblentz. But 
unwillingly as the Elector beheld the Spaniards 
in his territories, the leſs diſpoſed he was to 
commit his ſtates to the ſuſpicious protection 
of a herctic ; as he was too weak to maintain, 
between two ſuch powerful concurrents; his 
independence, he had recourſe to the more 
powerful protection of France. Richelieu, with 
his uſual policy, profited by the embarrafſment 
of this prince to augment the power of France, 
and obtain an important ally upon the German 
frontier. A numerous French army was deſ- 
tined to protect the Electorate of Treves, and 
a French garriſon was to be taken into the for- 
treſs Ehrenbreitſtein. But the object for which 
the Elector ventured upon this bold ſiep was 
not fulfilled, and the offended pride of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus was not appeaſed before he had 


obtained a free paſſage through the territories 
of Treves. 


While theſe negotiations were carried on 
with France, the King's general had taken the 
remaining fortreſſes of the electorate of Mentz 
from the Spaniards ; and Guſtavus Adolphus, 
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by the capture of Creitznach, had completed 
the ſubjugation of this territory. To protect 
theſe conqueſts, the chancellor Oxenſtern was 
left with a part of the forces upon the Rhine, 


while the great army under the King himſelf 
began its march againſt the —_— in Fran- 
conia. 


The poſſeſſion of this circle had already been 
difputed, with various ſucceſs, between Tilly 


and the Swediſh general Horn, whom the King 


had left behind with 8coo men, and the biſhop- 
ric of Bamberg was in particular the ſcene of 


their ravages. After being called by his other 
defigns to the Rhine, the King left the chaſ- 


tiſement of the Biſhop to his general, whoſe 


activity juſtified the choice. ia + a ſhort time 
the entire biſhopric ſabmitted to him, and the 


capital, abandoned by the Imperialiſts, yielded 
to the Swedes. The baniſhed Biſhop requeſted 
aſſiſtance, in the 'moſt preſſing manner, from 
the Elector of Bavaria, who was at length 


perſuaded to put an end to Tilly's inactivity. 
Having received orders from his maſter to 


beitiftale this biſhop, Tilly collected the troops 


which were ſcattered through the Upper Pala- 
tinate, and marched towards Bamberg with an 


"army of 20,000 men.  Guitayuis Horn, reſo- 


T” lutely 


— 


£ 


1 


5 
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| lutely determined to maintain his conqueſt, 


awaited his arrival behind the walls of Bam- 
berg, but ſaw himſelf conſtrained to yield to 
Tilly's yanguard what he thought to be able to 
diſpute with his whole army. A panic which 
ſeized his troops, and which no preſence of 
mind upon the part of their general could 


remedy, opened the gates to the enemy; and 


it was with difficulty that the troops, baggage, 
and artillery, were ſaved. * The reconqueſt of 
Bamberg was the fruit of this victory ; but 
Tilly, with all his activity, was unable to reach 
the Swediſh general, who retired in good order 

behind the Maine. The appearance of the King 


in Franconia, whom Guſtavus Horn had joined 


with the remainder of his troops at Kitzingen, 
put a ſtop to Tilly's conqueſts, and compelled 


him to fave himſelf by a rapid retreat. 


The King made a general review of his troops 
at Aſchaffenburg, whoſe number, after his junc- 
tion with Horn, Bannier, and the Duke of 


Weimar, amounted to near 40,000 men. His 
progreſs in 'Franconia was uninterrupted ; for 
Tilly, unable to oppoſe ſo ſuperior an enemy, 
had made a ſpeedy retreat to the Danube, 
Bohemia and Moravia were now equally near 
the King, and in the uncertainty where this 
| 1D IE -CON» 
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conqueror ſhould direct his march, Mariet 
lian could form no immediate reſolution; the 
road which was now left open to Tilly muſt 
decide the King's choice, and the fate of both 
provinces. "Ut was dangerons to leave Bavaria 
expoſed in the face of ſo formidable an enemy, 
in order to cover the frontiers of Auſtria; it 
was equally dangerous, by the reception of 
Tilly, to invite an enemy's army into Bavaria, 
and make it the theatre of warlike operations. 
The cares of the ſovereign finally overcame the 
ſtateman's ſcruples, and Tilly received orders, 
at all events, to cover the frontiers of Bavaria 
with his whole army. 


Nuremberg received with triumphant joy the 
defender of the Proteſtant faith and of the Ger- 
man freedom, and the enthufiaſm of the citi- 
zens expreſſed itſelf on his appearance in loud 
tranſports of admiration ; Guſtavus could not 
contain his aſtoniſhment to ſee himſelf in 
this city, fituated in the centre of the Ger- 
man empire, where he never had expected to 
be able to penetrate: the elegant appearance. 
of his perſon completed the impreſſion which 
his heroic exploits had made, and the conde- 
ſcenſion with which he received the addreſſes 
of 11 this tree 180 him in an inſtant the 
125 affection 


les 


he | 
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affection of all hearts. He now in perſon con- 


firmed the treaty which he had concluded with 


its citizens upon the borders of the Baltic, and 
excited them to an active zeal and animoſity 
againſt the common enemy. He then pro- 
ceeded to the Danube, and made his appear- 


ance before the frontier town of Donauwerth *, 


unexpected by the enemy. A numerous Bava- 
rian garriſon defended this place, and its go- 
vernor, Rodolph Maximilian Duke of Saxe 
Lauenburg, in the beginning ſhowed the moſt 
reſolute determination to defend it until Tilly's 
arrival. But the impetuoſity with which Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus commenced the fiege, ſoon 
compelled him to think of evacuating the 


place, which, however, he fortunately effected 


amidſt a tremendous fire from the Swediſh 
1 


The conqueſt of Decadeerth nde the ing 


maſter of the oppoſite ſide of the Danube, and 


the ſmall river Lech now only ſeparated him 
from Bavaria. The immediate danger of his 
territories arouſed all the activity of Maximi- 
lian, and, however eaſy he had made it for the 


* It was not far from this town that Prince Eugene and 
Marlborough afterwards obtained the ©; victory of yen 


vor, Tranſ. 
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enemy to approach Bavaria, he refolutely de- 
termined now to oppoſe their future progreſs. 
On the oppoſite fide of the Lech, near the ſmall 
town of Rain, Tilly occupied a ftrong poſition 
which, ſurrounded by three rivers, bid defiance 
to all attack. All the bridges on the Lech 
were deftroyed ; and its whole courſe as far as 
Augfburg, defended by firong detachments, 
and the poſſeſſion of that free city, which had 
long betrayed a diſpoſition to follow the ex- 
ample of Frankfort and Nuremberg, was ſe- 
cured by a Bavarian garriſon, and the diſarming 
of the inhabitants. The Elector ſhut himſelf 
up with all the troops he. could aſſemble in 
Tilly's camp, ſeemingly reſolved to place all 
his hopes upon this poſt, and ſet bounds to the 
Swediſh eee | 


___ Guſtavus Adolphus ſoon — oppoſite | 
the Bavarian intrenchments, after he had re- 
duced all the territories of Augſburg, upon the 
hither fide of the Lech, and had opened his 
troops a communication with that neighbour- 
hood. It was now the month of March, when 
the river, ſwelled to an uncommon height by 
the great rains, and the melting ſhows of the 
mountains of Tyrol, flowed with great ra- 
pidity between od banks, Its ſtream threat- 
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ened the raſh affailant with a certain grave, 
and on the oppoſite fide the enemy's cannon 
promiſed a murderous reception if he defied 
the fury of both the fire and the waters; and 


if he even paſſed the river, a freſh and vigor- | 


ous enemy awaited his exhauſted troops in an 


| inacceſſible camp; and inſtead of the refreſh- 


ment ſo much required, his wearied force muſt 
attack the enemy's intrenchments, whoſe 
ſtrength ſeemed to defy every power. A defeat 


ſuſtained upon this river muſt lead the Swedes | 


to inevitable ruin, ſince the ſame ſtream which 


ſet bounds to their victory, alſo cut off their 
retreat if fortune ſhould abandon them. 


The Swediſh council of war which the King 
aſſembled upon this occaſion, repreſented all theſes 
circumſtances in their full force, to deter him 
from ſo dangerous an undertaking. The moſt | 


intrepid were alarmed for the conſequences, and 


a reſpectable warrior, grown gray under arms, 
did not heſitate to expreſs his doubts. But 
the King's reſolution was fixed. How,” faid 
he to Guſtavus Horn, who ſpoke for the reſt, 
* what! what! after paſſing the Baltic, and 


© ſo many rivers in Germany, ſhall we be 
* ſtopped by ſo miſerable a ſtream as the 


« Lech?” He had already with greal danger 
| | recon- 
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reconnoitred the poſition, and diſcoyered that 
the hither ſide of the river was evidently more 
elevated than the other, by which the fire of the 
Swediſh artillery muſt have the ſuperiority over 
that of the enemy. With great preſence - "h 
mind he profited by this circumſiance. He 
immediately placed .three batteries where the 
teſt bank of the Lech forms an angle oppoſite 
its right, and commenced a croſs fire upon the 
enemy from ſeventy-two pieces of cannon. 
While this tremendous fire drove the Bavarians 


from the oppoſite borders, he inſtantly formed 


a bridge over the river. A thick ſmoke, kept 
up by burning wood and wet ſtraw, concealed 
this operation from the enemy, while the con- 
tinued thunder of artillery and the noiſe of 
axes prevented them from hearing it. He en - 
couraged his troops by his own animating ex- 
ample, and himſelf diſcharged above fixty 
cannon. This fire was returned for two hours 
with equal vivacity by the Bavarians, though 


with leſs effect, as the Swedith batteries were 


higher ſituated, and ſerved as a breaſtwork. 
It was in vain the Bavarians endeavoured to, 
demoliſh the enemy's works from the oppoſite 
fide ; the ſuperior fire of the Swedes put them 
into diſorder, and they were compelled to be 
ipectators of the finiſhing of the bridge, Tilly, 

a upon 
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' tpon this dreadful day, did the utmoſt to en- 
courage his troops, and no danger could retain 
him from the banks of the river. At length 
he found the death which he ſought : a cannon- 
ball ſhattered his leg, and his brave aſſociate 
Altringer was ſoon after dangerouſly wounded 
in the head. Deprived of the encouraging pre- 
ſence of theſe two generals, the Bavarians fled, 
and Maximilian himſelf was, contrary to his 
wiſhes, led to a puſillanimous meaſure. Over- 
come by the perſuaſions of the dying Tilly, 
whoſe wonted reſolution was overpowered by 
the near approach of death, he abandoned his 
inacceſſible poſition ; and a ford diſcovered by 
the Swedes, over which their cavalry prepared 
to paſs, haſtened his retreat. The ſame night, 
and before the Swedes had paſſed the Lech, 
he broke up his camp, and, without giving 
the King time to diſturb his retreat, with- 
drew in the beſt order to Neuburg and 
Ingolſtadt. With aſtoniſhment Guſtavus Adol- 
phus the next day ſaw his paſſage complet- 
ed, the enemy's camp abandoned; and the 
Elector's flight excited his ſurpriſe more than 
the ſtrength of his poſition. 4+ Were I the 
& Bay arian, cried he, © never, even though a 
5* cannon-ball had carried away my beard and 
** chin, never would I have abandoned a poſi- 
I e tion 
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tion ſl uch as this, and laid open my tarritoricy 
<« to. the ef. | 


Bavaria now lay 0 and its territories, 
long ſpared, for the firſt time were ſubject 
to the ravages of war. Before, however, the 
King proceeded to the conqueſt of the enemy's 
country, he reſcued the free city of Augſburg 
from the Bavarian yoke, took the citizens under 
his protection, and ſecured their fidelity by a 
garriſon which he left ; he ſoon after advanced 
by rapid marches againſt Ingolſtadt, in order, 
by the capture of this important fortreſs, which 
the Elector covered with a great part of his 
army, to ſecure his conqueſts in Bavaria, and 
obtain a firm faoting upon the Danube. 


Shortly 3 TH arrival ; in Ingolſtadt had 
Tilly terminated his career within the walls of 
that city, aſter having experienced the utmoſt 
reverſes of fortune: conquered by the ſuperior 
generalſhip of Guſtavus Adolphus, be loſt, at 
the cloſe of his days, the laurels of his earlier 
victories, and ſatisfied, by a chain of misfortunes, 
the juſtice of fate, and the avenging ghoſts of 
Magdeburg. In him the Imperial army and 
that of the League ſuſtained an irreparable loſs, 


the Catholic religion was depriyed of one e of its 
moſt 
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moſt zealous defenders, and Maximilian of 
Bavaria of the moſt faithful of his ſervants, cho 
fealed his fidelity by his death, and even per- 
formed the duty of a general in his dying mo- 
ments. His laſt advice to the Elector was, to 
take poſſeſſion of Ratifbon, in order to main- 
tain the Danube, and keep open the commn- 
nication woe Bohemia, 


With that confidence which fo many vie- 
tories naturally inſpired, Guſtavus Adolphus 
undertook to beſiege Ingolſtadt, and expected, 
by the impetuofity of his firſt attack, to con- 
quer all refiftance. But the ſtrength of its 
works, and the bravery of its garriſon, preſented 
obſtacles to him, which ſince the battle of Brei- 
tenfeld he had not met with ; and a period was 
nearly put to his career before the walls of this 
city. A twenty-four pounder killed his horſe 
while he reconnoitred the place, but the King 
ſpeedily recovered, and quieted the alarms of 
his terrified troops by mounting another; and 
ſoon after his favourite, the young Margrave 
of Baden, was ſhot by his ſide. This warn- 
ing of his evil genius was, however, diſre- 
garded, and that inevitable death awaited him 
upon the plains of Lutzen, of which Ingol- 
ſtadt's walls had preſented to him the image. 
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The poſſeſſion of Ratiſbon by the Bavarians, 
who, according to Tilly's advice, had ſurpriſed 
this free city by ſtratagem, and threw into it 
a ſtrong garriſon, quickly changed the King's 
plan of operations. He had flattered himſelf 
with the hope of gaining poſſeſſion of that Pro- 
teſtant city, and of finding in it an ally equally 
devoted to him with Nuremberg, Augſburg, and 
Frankfort. The ſubjection of it to the Bavarians 
delayed for a conſiderable time his favourite pro- 
je& of making himſelf maſter of the Danube, 
and cutting off the enemy's communication with 
Bohemia. He ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege of Ingol- 
ſtadt, before which he waſted both his time and 
the hves of his men ; and penetrated into the 
interior of Bavaria, in order, by confining the 
Elector to the defence of his own territories, to 
ſtrip the Danube of its protectors. 


The whole country as far as Munich lay 
open to the conqueror: Moſburg, Landſhut, 


and the entire chapter of Freyſinger, ſubmitted 


to him: nothing could reſiſt his arms. But 
if he met with no regular enemy, fanaticiſm 


preſented him with a much more inveterate one 
in tne boſom of every Bavarian. Soldiers who 


did not believe the Pope's infallibility were a 
new ſpectacle in this country. The blind zea 
= of 
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of the prieſts had repreſented them to the peo- 
ple as monſters, children of hell, and their 
leader as the antichriſt. It is, not then ſur- 
priſing if the inhabitants diſpenſed with every 


rule of nature and humanity againſt this 


brood of Satan, and thought themſelves juſ- 
tified in the moſt violent actions. Woe be 
to the Swediſh ſoldier who fingly tell into the 
hands of theſe barbarians! All the torments 
which a bigotted zeal could deviſe were exe- 
cuted upon theſe unhappy victims, and the aſ- 
pect of their mangled bodies exaſperated the 


army to exerciſe a dreadful retaliation. Guſ- : 


= tavus Adolphus alone ſcorned, by any act of 


revenge, to tarniſh the luſtre of his character ; 
and the diſtruſt of the Bavarians towards his 
religion, far from making him depart from the 
rules of humanity towards the unfortunate peo- 
ple, impoſed it on him rather as a ſacred duty 
to honour his religion by the greater clemency. 


The King's approach ſpread terror and con- 


ſternation in the capital, which, ſtripped of its 
defenders and forſaken by its moſt diſtinguiſhed 


inhabitants, ſought its ſafety from the conque- 
ror's magnanimity. By an unconditional and 


voluntary ſurrender it hoped to diſarm his 


vengeance, and already ſent deputies to Frey- 
fingen, 
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. to lay at his feet the keys of the city. 


However the King might naturally have been 
led, from the inhumanity of the Bavarians, and 


the hoftile intention of their fovereign, to abuſe 
his victory; however preſſed even by Germans 
to retaliate Magdeburg's fate upon the reſi- 
dence of its author; his great ſoul ſcorned a 
mean revenge, and the defenceleſs ſtate of the 
enemy diſarmed his indignation. Contented 
with the more noble triumph of leading the 


Elector Palatine, Frederic, in victorious -pomp 


into the very refidence of the prince who was 


the original inſtrument of his ruin, and the 


uſurper of his ſtates, he heightened the mag- 


nificence of his entry by the ſuperior * 


of his clemency and goodneſs, 


The King found in Munich only a forſaken 


palace, as the Elector's treaſures had been 


tranſported to Werfen. The magnificence of 
the building aſtoniſhed him, and he aſked the 
guide 'who ſhowed the apartments the name 


of the architect. It is no other,” anſwered 
the man, than the Elector himſelf.“ I 
ec would willingly have this architect to ſend 
ce to Stockholm,” replied the King. That 
c the architect will carefully prevent,” an- 
ſwered the other, When the arfenal was ex- 
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amjned, the carriages were found ſtripped of 
tbeir cannon. The latter were fo artfully con- 


cealed under the floor, that no traces of them 
remained, and without the diſcovery of an ar- 


tificer the deceit had not heen found out. 


© Stand up from death,” cried the King, © and 
« come to light.” The floor was ſearched, 


and 150 pieces were diſcovered, ſome of extra- 


ordinary calibre, which had been principally 
taken in the Palatinate and Bohemia. A trea- 
ſure of 30,000 gold ducats, found in one of the 
large cannon, completed the pleaſure which 
the _ received on Gig occaſion. 


= 


But a more pleaſing ſpectacle he would have 


received from the Bavarian army, to attack 


which in their intrenchments he had penetrated 
ſo far into the country. In this expectation the 
King was, however, diſappointed. No enemy 
appeared, and the Elector could not be per- 


ſuaded by the moſt preſſing inſtances of his 
people to hazard the remainder of his army in 


the field of battle. Shut up in Ratiſbon, he 


awaited the reinforcements which Wallenſtein 
was leading from Bohemia, and in the mean 
time endeavoured, by a renewal of his ſyſtem 
of neutrality, to retain his enemy from active 
meaſures. But the King's diſtruſt, ſo often 
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fingen, to lay at his feet the keys of the city. 
However the King might naturally have been 


Ted, from the inhumanity of the Bavarians, and 


the hoftile intention of their fovereign, to abuſe 
his victory; however preſſed even by Germans 
to retaliate Magdeburg's fate upon the reſt- 
dence of its author; his great ſoul ſcorned a 
mean revenge, and the defenceleſs ſtate of the 
enemy diſarmed his indignation. Contented 
with the more noble triumph of leading the 
Elector Palatine, Frederic, in victorious pomp 
into the very refidence of the prince who was 
the original inftrument of his ruin, and the 
uſurper of his ſtates, he heightened the mag- 
nificence of his entry by the ſuperior * 
of his clemency and goodneſs. 


The King found in Munich only a forſaken 


palace, as the Elector's treaſures had been 


tranſported to Werfen. The magnificence of 
the building aſtoniſhed him, and he aſked the 
guide who ſhowed the apartments the name 


of the architect. It is no other,” anſwered 
the man, than the Elector himſelf.” I 
„ would willingly have this architect to ſend 
* to Stockholm,” replied the King. That 
* the architect will carefully prevent,” an- 
ſwered the other. When the arfenal was ex- 
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amjned, the carriages were found ſtripped of 
their cannon. The latter were fo artfully con- 
cealed under the floor, that no traces of them 
remained, and without the diſcovery of an ar- 


tificer the deceit had not been found out. 


Stand up from death,” cried the King, © and 
% come to light.” The floor was ſearched, 
and 150 pieces were diſcovered, ſome of extra- 
ordinary calibre, which had been principally 
taken in the Palatinate and Bohemia. A trea- 
ſure of 30,000 gold ducats, found in one of the 
large cannon, completed the pleaſure which 
the King received on this occaſion. 


But a more pleaſing ſpectacle he would have 
received from the Bavarian army, to attack 
which 1n their intrenchments he had penetrated 
ſo far into the country. In this expectation the 
King was, however, diſappointed. No enemy 


appeared, and the Elector could not be per- 


ſuaded by the moſt prefling inſtances of his 
people to hazard the remainder of his army in 
the field of battle. Shut up in Ratiſbon, he 


awaited the reinforcements which Wallenſtein 


was leading from Bohemia, and in the mean 


time endeavoured, by a renewal of his ſyſtem 
of neutrality, to retain his enemy from active 


meaſures, But the King's diſtruſt, '{o often 
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excited, | fruſtrated this deſign, and the pre- 
meditated delay of Wallenſtein abandoned the 
Bavarians to the fury of the Swedes. 


Thus far had Guſtavus Adolphus: advanced 
from one victory to another, and from conqueſt 
to conqueſt, without finding an enemy capable 

of checking his progreſs. A part of Bavaria 
and Suabia, the biſhoprics of Franconia, the 
Lower Palatinate, and the electorate of Mentz, 
lay conquered in his rear. An uninterrupted 
good fortune had attended him to the borders 
of the Auſtrian monarchy, and a ſplendid ſuc- 
_ ceſs had juſtified the plan of operations which 
he had formed immediately upon obtaining the 
victory at Breitenfeld. If he had not ſucceeded | 
according to his defires, in promoting a confe- 
deracy among the Proteſtant ſtates, he had either 
difarmed or weakened* the Catholic League, 
carried on the war principally at its expenſe, di- 
miniſhed the Emperor's reſources, ſtrengthened 
the reſolutian of the weaker ſtates, and, by 
laying under contribution the Imperial allies, 
found a way to the heart of Auſtria, Where 
he could not uſe the force of arms, the utmoſt 
ſervice was rendered him by the free cities, 
whoſe affections he had gained by the double 
ties of religion and policy; and ſo long as he 
man- 
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maintained a ſaperiority in the field he might 


form every expectation from their zeal. By 


means of his conqueſts upon the Rhine, the 
Spaniards were cut off from the Lower Pala- 
tinate, ſhould the war in the Netherlands even 
leave them ſufficient ſtrength to interfere in that 
of Germany; even the Duke of Lorrain e nbra- 
ced a neutrality at the end of this untortunate 
campaign. After ſo many garriſons leſt behind 
him during his progreſs through Germany, his 
army was not diminiſhed; and freſh as when he 
began his march, he now ſtood in the centre 
of Bavaria, determined and prepared to pene- 
trate into the interior of Auſtria. - 


While Guſtavus Adolphus maintained the war 
with ſuch ſuperiority in Germany, fortune was 
no leſs favourable to his ally, the- Elector of 
Saxony, in another quarter. We may remem- 
ber, that at the interview held between both 


g theſe princes. at Halle, after the battle of Leip- 


zig, the conqueſt of Bohemia fell to the Elector 
of Saxony, while it was determined the King 
ſhould advance againſt the territories of the 
League. The firſt fruit which the Elector 
reaped from the victory at Breitenfeld was the 
reconqueſt of Leipzig, which was followed by 


the expulſion of the Auſtrian troops from the en- 
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excited, © fruſtrated this deſign, and the pre- 
meditated delay of Wallenſtein abandoned the 
Bavarians to the fury of the Swedes. 


Thus far had Guſtavus Adolphus advanced 
from one victory to another, and from conqueſt 
to conqueſt, without finding an enemy capable 

of checking his progreſs. A part of Bavaria 
'and Suabia, the biſhoprics of Franconia, the 
Lower Palatinate, and the electorate of Mentz, 
lay conquered in his rear. An uninterrupted 
good fortune had attended him to the borders 
of the Auſtrian monarchy, and a ſplendid ſuc- 
ceſs had juſtified the plan of operations which 
he had formed immediately upon obtaining the 
victory at Breitenfeld. If he had not ſucceeded | 
according to his deſires, in promoting a confe- 
deracy among the Proteſtant ſtates, he had either 
diſarmed or weakened the Catholic League, 
carried on the war principally at its expenſe, di- 
miniſhed the Emperor's reſources, ſtrengthened 
the reſolutian of the weaker ſtates, and, by 
| laying under contribution the Imperial allies, 
found a way to the heart of Auſtria: Where 
he could not uſe the force of arms, the utmoſt 
ſervice was rendered him by the free cities, 
whoſe affections he had gained by the double 
ties of religion and policy; and fo long as he 
mal: 
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maintained a ſuperiority in the field he might 
form every expectation from their zeal. By 
means of his conqueſts upon the Rhine, the 
Spaniards were cut off from the Lower Pala- 
tinate, ſhould the war in the Netherlands even 

leave them ſufficient ſtrength to interfere-in that 
of Germany; even the Duke of Lorrain e nbra- 
ced a neutrality at the end of this untortunate 
campaign. After ſo many garriſons leſt behind 
him during his progreſs through Germany, his 
army was not diminiſhed; and freſh as when he 
began his march, he now ſtood in the centre | 
of Bavaria, determined and prepared to pene- 
trate into the interior of Auſtria. 


While Guſtavus Adolphus maintained the war 
with ſuch ſuperiority in Germany, fortune was 
no leſs favourable to his ally, the Elector of 
Saxony, in another quarter, We may remem- 
ber, that at the interview held between both 
theſe princes. at Halle, after the, battle of Leip- 
zig, the conqueſt of Bohemia fell to the Elector 
of Saxony, while it was determined the King 
ſhould advance againſt the territories of the 
League. The firſt fruit which the Elector 
reaped from the victory at Breitenfeld was the 
reconqueſt of Leipzig, which was followed by 


the expulſion of the Auſtrian troops from the en- 
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tire circle. Reinforced by the deſerters which 
flocked to him from the enemy's ſtandard, the 
Saxon general, Arnheim, directed his march 
to Luſatia, which an Imperial general, Ro- 
dolph Tiefenbach, had overrun, in order to 
chaſtiſe the Elector for his embracing the 
King's cauſe. He had already commenced, in 
this badly defended province, the uſual ravages, 
conquered ſeveral towns, and terrified Dreſden 
itſelf by his approach. But his progreſs was 
ſuddenly checked by an order ue the Emperor 
to ſpare Saxony, 


Ferdinand, too late, remember the de- 
fective politics which had led him to reduce 
the Elector of Saxony to extremity, and enable 
the King of Sweden to compel this powerful 
prince to an alliance. The ſacrifice which he 
had made by an untimely haughtineſs he now 
. wiſhed to recover by an equally ill: timed mo- 
deration, and committed a ſecond fault while 
he ſought to remedy the firſt. To deprive his 
enemy of ſo great an ally, he renewed, through 
the interference of Spain, his negotiations with 
the Elector; and to facilitate the preliminaries, 
Tiefenbach was ordered to evacuate the terri- | 
tories of Saxony. But this confideration, on 
the part of the Emperor, ſo far from producing 
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the deſired effect, rather diſcovered his embar- 
raſſment to the Elector, who, ſenſible of bis 
own importance, was the more encouraged to 
proſecute the advantages which he had already 
obtained. How could he alſo, without ren- 
dering himſelf contemptible by his ingratitude, 
ſorſake an ally to whom he had given the moſt 
ſacred promiſes of fidelity, and to whom he 
was indebted for the preſervation of his ſtates, 


and his very electorate? 


The Saxon army in Luſatia advanced into 
Bohemia, where a train of favourable circum- 
ſtances ſeemed to enſure them victory. The 
flames of inſurrection ſtill concealed themſelves 
under the aſhes in that kingdom, the firſt 
theatre of this deſtructive war; and the diſ- 
content of the nation was augmented by conti- 
nual oppreſſion. On every ſide that unfortunate 
country betrayed evident marks of the moſt 
melancholy alteration. Entire eſtates had 
changed their proprietors, and groaned under 
the yoke of Catholic maſters, whom the favour 
of the Emperor and of the Jeſuits had enriched 
with the plunder of the expeiled Proteſtants. 
Others had taken advantage of the public ca- 
lamity, to purchaſe the confiſcated eſtates for 
2 {mall conſideration. The blood of the prin- 
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cipal defenders of liberty was. ſhed upon the 
ſcaffold, and ſuch as avoided that fate by a 
timely flight wandered' far. from their native 
country in miſery, while the obſcquious ſlaves 
of deſpotiſm enjoyed their patrimony. Still 
more inſupportable than the oppreſſion of theſe 
petty tyrants was the reſtraint of conſcience 


which they impoſed upon all the Proteſtants of 
the kingdom. No exterior danger, no oppo- 
fition ever ſo violent on the part of the nation, 


no example from paſt experience, could deter 
the Jeſuits from their rage for- making proſe- 
lytes; where fair means were ineffectual, mili- 
tary force was employed to bring people within 
the pale of the church. Theſe violences were 
chiefly practiſed againſt the inhabitants of 
Ivachimſthal, in the frontier mountains, between 
Bohemia and Meiſſen. Two Imperial com- 
miſſaries, accompanied by as many Jeſuits, and 
fifteen muſketeers, repaired to this peaceful 
valley to preach the evangeliſt of heretics. 
Where the rhetoric of the former was ineffec- 
tual, recourſe was had to the latter, and by 
forcibly quartering them upon the houſes, by 
threats of baniſhment_ and fines, it was endea- 
voured to ſeduce. But on this occaſion the 
good cauſe prevailed ; and the vigorous reſiſt- 


ante of this ſmall people obli ged the Emperor 
3 { dit 
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diſgraceſully to withdraw his mandate of con- 
verſion. The example of the court afforded 
the Catholics of the kingdom a pattern for their 
conduct, and juſtified every ſort of oppreſſion 
which they uſed towards the Proteſtants. It 
was then not ſurpriſing it this perſecuted party 
ſought a change of condition, and ſaw with 
pleaſure the appearance of their deliverers u pon 

the frontiers, | 


The Saxon army was already upon its march 
towards Prague. The Imperial garriſons every 
| whereretired before them. Schlukenau, Teſchen . 
Auſſig, and Leitmeritz ſpeedily fell into their 
hands, and every Catholic place was abandoned 
to plunder. Conſternation ſeized all the Pa- 
piſts of the kingdom, and, conſcious of their 
ill treatment of the Proteſtants, they were ter- 
rified on the approach of a Proteſtant army. 
All the Catholics of diſtinction haſtily fled from 
the country to the capital, which they as quickly 
abandoned. Prague itſelf was prepared for no 
attack, and was too weakly garriſoned to ſuſ- 
tain a long ſiege. The Emperor, too late, re- 
ſolved to call Field-marſhal Teiſenbach to the 
defence of this capital. Before the Imperial 
orders could reach the head-quarters of this 
general in Sileſia, the Saxons were already 
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advanced near Prague, whoſe Proteſtant inha- 
bitants promiſed little zeal, and whoſe weak 
garriſon gave room to hope for no long reſiſt- 
ance. In this dreadful embarraſſment the 
Catholic inhabitants looked up to Wallenſtein 
for their ſecurity, who now lived in Prague 
as a private man, But far from applying his 
military talents and the weight of his influence 
towards the preſervation of the city, he rather 
ſeized the favourable moment to ſatiate his 
vengeance. If he did not immediately invite 
the Saxons to Prague, it was at leaſt his con- 


duct which facilitated its capture. Though 


unprepared for a long refiſtance, it was, never- 
theleſs, able to defend itſelf until the arrival of 


ſuccour: and an Imperial colonel, Count Ma- 


radas, ſhowed a ſerious intention of under- 
taking its defence, But left without ſupport, 
and having nothing to depend upon but his own 
courage, he durſt not venture upon it without 
the conſent of a ſuperior : he therefore con- 
ſulted Wallenſtein, whoſe approbation might 
fupply the place of Imperial authority, and to 


whom the Bohemian generals were referred in 


this laſt extremity. But he artfully adhered to 
his inactivity, and to his retreat from all poli- 
tical concerns, and thereby diſcouraged all the 
ſubalterns from acting. To complete the con- 

> 5 ſternation, 
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ſternation, he abandoned the capital, with his 
whole court, however little he had to fear from 
the enemy on its capture: and it immediately 
ſurrendered in conſequence of bis departure. 
His example was followed by all the Catholic 
nobility, the generals at the head of the troops, 
the clergy, and all the officers of the crown: 
the people were employed the whole night in 
ſaving their perſons and effects: all the roads to 

Vienna were filled with the fugitives, who did 
not recover from their conſternation until their 
arrival in the Imperial reſidence. Madaras 
himſelf, ready to embrace the moſt deſperate 
expedients for the delivery of Prague, followed 
the reſt, and led his ſmall detachment to Tabor, 
where he awaited the event. 


Profound filence reigned in Prague as the 
Saxons the next morning appeared before it ; 
no meaſures were taken for its defence; not a 
ſhot was fired from the walls, which could 
announce the reſiſtance of the Bohemians. A 
crowd of ſpectators, on the contrary, led by 
curioſity from the city, repaired to behold the 
enemy's army; and the peaceful confidence 
with which they approached, reſembled rather 
a friendly welcome than a hoſlile reception. 
From the general report of thoſe people it was 

known 
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known that the city was evacuated, and the 
regency fled to Budweiſs. This unexpected 
and inexplicable want of defence excited Arn- 
heim's diſtruſt the more, as the ſpeedy relief 
from Sileſia was no ſecret to him, and the 
Saxon army was too little prepared for under- 
taking a regular ſiege, and not ſufficiently 
numerous to take the place by ftorm. Appre- 
henſive of ſtratagem, he redoubled his caution; 
and he perſevered in this opinion until Wal- 
lenſtein's houſe- ſteward, whom he diſcovered 
among the crowd, confirmed him in the intel- 
ligence. The city is ours without a blow,” 
he now cried to his officers, and immediately 
ſummoned it by a trumpeter. 


The citizens of Prague, diſgraceſully aban- 
doned by their defenders, had long reſolved 
upon this meaſure, and they only required as 
a condition, the ſecurity of their liberty and 
property. When this was agreed to on the 
part of the Saxon general in his maſter's name, 
they opened their gates without reſiſtance, and 
his army made their triumphal entry upon the 
11th of November 1631. The Elector ſoon 
aſter followed, in order to receive in perſon 
the homage of thoſe whom he newly took 
under his protection; for it was only under 
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this title that the three towns of Prague had 


ſurrendered to him: this *ſtep was not to with- 
draw their allegiance from the Houſe of Auſ- 


tria. The fears of repriſal which the Papiſts 
entertained, were the more agreeably ſurpriſed 
by the Elector's clemency and the ſtrict diſci- 
pline of his troops; Field-marſhal Arnheim, in 
particular, diſplayed upon this occafion his con- 
fideration towards Wallenſtein ; not ſatisfied 
with having ſpared the eſtates of the latter in 
his march hither, he now placed guards upon 
his palace, to prevent any violence. 'The Catho- 
lic citizens obtained the fulleſt liberty of con- 
ſcience, and were only deprived of four of 

the churches which they had taken from the 


Proteſtants. The Jeſuits alone, to whom were 


attributed all former acts of oppreflion, were 
excluded from this indulgence, and baniſhed 
the kingdom. 


John George did not bely the ſubaltern 
puſillanimity and dependance with which the 


_ Emperor's name inſpired him, and did not 
permit himſelf to purſue in Prague a conduct 


which would certainly be retaliated upon a 


future occaſion in Dreſden by Imperial generals 
ſuch as Tilly and Wallenſtein. He cautiouſly 


diſtinguiſhed the enemy with which he waged 
AT] | war, 
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war, from the head of the Empire, whom he 
could reſpect; he did not venture to touch the 
houſe- ſurniture of the latter, while he appro- 
priated to himſelf, without ſcruple, the cannon 
of the former, and tranſported them to Dreſden. 
He did not take up his reſidence in the Impe- 


rial palace, but in the houſe of Lichtenſtein, 
and preſerved the private apartments of one 
whom he had deprived of a kingdom. The 


character of ſuch a prince makes us doubtful 
whether to attribute this moderation to the ſelf- 


command of diſcretion, or pity the weakneſs of 


a mind which good fortune itſelf could not in- 
ſpire with boldneſs, and even liberty could not 
{trip of its fetters. 


The taking of Prague, which was ſoon ſol- 
lowed by that of moſt of the other towns, 


operated a ſpeedy change in the affairs of the 


kingdom. Many of the Proteſtant nobility, 


who had wandered about in miſery, now re- 


turned to their native country; and Count 
Thurn, the notorious author of Bohemian in- 
ſurrection, ſurvived the triumph of beholding 
himſelf a conqueror upon the former theatre of 
his crime and condemnation. Over the bridge 
where the expoſed heads of his followers ter- 
rified him by a proſpect of his own fate, he 
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now made his triumphal entry, and his firſt 
care was to remove thoſe objects of diſmay; 
the exiles were reinſtated in their properties, 
whoſe preſent proprietors had fled the king- 
dom. Diſregarding. the price at which eſtates 


had been purchaſed, even though they them- 
ſelves had received the payment, they ſeized 


upon every thing which had once belonged to 


them, and many found cauſe to boaſt of the 


economy of their late poſſeſſors. The land 


and cattle had greatly improved under the 
ſecond proprietors ; the apartments were deco- 


rated with the richeſt furniture, the cellars 
which they left empty were plentifully filled, 
their ſtables inhabited, and their houſes pro- 
vided with the neceſſaries of life. But diſtruſt- 
ful of the fortune which ſo unexpectedly ſur- 
priſed them, they haſtened to diſencumber 
themſelves of their uncertain poſſeſſions, and 


convert their immoveable into transferable pro- 


perty. 


The appearance of the Saxons inſpired all 
the Proteſtants of the kingdom with courage ; 
and both in the country and in the capital, 
crowds repaired to the newly opened Proteſtant 
_ churches. Many whoſe adherence to popery 
was retained only by fear, now profeſled the 

new 
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new doctrine, and a number of converted 
Catholics with joy renounced a coercive per- 
ſuaſion, in order to follow the more early con- 
viction of their conſcience. All the modera- 
tion of the new regency could not contain the 
juſt diſpleaſure which an ill-treated people now 
manifeſted to the opprefiors of their con- 
ſciences; their recovered rights were uſed in a 
violent manner, and in many places their 


hatred of the religion lately impoſed upon 


them was only ſatiated with the blood of its 
adherents. _ 


_ Meanwhile the ſuccour which. the Imperial 
generals Goetz and Tiefenbach conducted from 
Silefia had entered Bohemia, and were joined 
by ſome of Tilly's regiments from the Upper 
Palatinate. In order to diſperſe them before 
they could be augmented, Arnheim advanced 
with part of the army, and made an impetuous 
attack upon their intrenchments at Limburg 
on the Elbe. Aſter a ſevere action he at 
length beat the enemy from their ſtrong camp, 
not, however, without ſuſtaining conſiderable 
loſs, and compelled them, by the vehemence 
of his fire, to retire over the Elbe, and deſtroy 


the bridge which they had formed upon that 


river; but he could not Nen the Imperialiſts 
| from 
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from making repriſals, nor the Croats from 


purſuing their ravages as far as the gates of 
Prague. However ſplendid and promiting the 
appearances were under which the Saxons 
opened the campaign in Bohemia, the iſſue 
by no means fulfilled the expectations of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus. Inſtead of vigorouſly pur- 
ſuing the advantages obtained, and forcing a 
paſſage through Bohemia,. now conquered, to 
the Swediſh army, and in conjunction with it 
to attack the Imperial power in its centre, they 


weakened themſelves in a war of ſkirmiſhes 


with the enemy, in which they were not always 


| ſucceſsful, and their time for more important 


operations was loſt. But John George's ſub- 
ſequent conduct betrayed the motives which 
deterred him from proſecuting his advantages 


againſt the Emperor, and from promoting the 


king of Sweden's deſigns by vigorous mea- 
ſures. 


The Emperor had now loſt the greater part 
of Bohemia, and the Saxons were advancing 
againſt Auſtria, while the Swediſh monarch 


opened himſelf a paſſage to the Imperial here- 


ditary ſtates through Franconia, Suabia, and 
Bavaria, A long war had exhauſted the 


ſtrength of the Auſtrian monarchy, ruined the 
| country, 
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country, and diminiſhed its armies ; the renown 
of its victories was now no more, as well as 
reliance upon the invincibleneſs, obedience, 
and diſcipline of the troops over whom the 
Swediſh conqueror had obtained ſo decifive a 
ſuperiority in the field. The Emperor's allies 


were either diſarmed, or their fidelity ſhaken 


by the approach of danger; even Maximilian 
of Bavaria, Auſtria's moſt powerful ſupport, 
appeared inclined to yield to the enticing mea- 
ſures of neutrality ; the ſuſpicious alliance of 
that prince with France had already filled the 
Emperor with apprehenſions. The Biſhops of 
Wirtzburg and Bamberg, with the Elector of 


Mentz, and the Duke of Lorrain, were either 


driven from their dominions, or threatened 
with danger. Treves was upon the point of 
throwing itſelf under the protection of France; 
the Spaniſh armies were cloſely engaged by the 


bravery of the Dutch in the Netherlands, while 
Guſtavus Adolphus drove them back from the 


Rhine; and Poland was retained by its neu- 
trality. The borders of Hungary were threat- 
ened by the Tranſilvamian Prince Rogotzy, the 
ſucceſſor of Bethlen Gabor, and the inheritor 


of his unquiet ſpirit ; the Porte itſelf prepared 


to take advantage of the favourable moment. 


Moſt of the Proteſtant ſtates, emboldened by 
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the ſucceſſes of their benefactor, had taken an 
active part againſt the Emperor; all the re- 
ſources which the effrontery of Pilly and Wal- 
lenſtein had obtained by oppreſſive contribu- 
tions in theſe territories, were now loſt; the 
depots, magazines, and rendezvouſes deſtroyed; 
and the war eould no longer be maintained at 
the expenſe of others. To complete this em- 
barraſſment, the country of the Ens raiſed a 


dangerous inſurrection; where the untimely - 


zeal of the regency for making proſelytes diſ- 
armed the Proteftant ſubjects, and created com- 
motions white the enemy already threatened 
the frontiers. After ſo Jong a continuance of 


good fortune, ſuch ſplendid victories and great 


conqueſts, and ſo much unneceſſary effuſion 
of blood, the Auſtrian monarch ſaw himſelf, a 
ſecond time, plunged into the ſame abyſs which 
threatened himon his acceſſion withruin. Should 
Bavaria embrace a neutrality, Saxony withſtand 
the tempting offers, and France reſolve to attack 
Spain at the ſame time in the Netherlands and 
Catalonia, Auftria's ruin would be completed, 
the allied powers would divide its ſpoils, and the 
German ſyſtem would undergo a total change. 


Thie entire clain bf theſt difaſters commericed 


with the battle of Breitenfeld, whoſe unſortu- 
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nate iflue- viſibly diſcovered the approaching 
ruin of the Auſtrian monarchy, hitherto con- 
cealed under the deluſion of a great name. 
When men reflected upon the formidable ſupe- 
riority which the Swedes obtained in the field, 
it was principally attributed to the unlimited 
power of their leader, who united all the 


ſtrength of his party in one point, and, fettered 


by no higher authority, was at liberty to profit 
by every, favourable circumſtance which might 
promote his ends. But ſince Wallenſtein's re- 
ſignation and Tilly's defeat, the contrary was 
obſerved on the part of the Emperor and of the 
League: the generals wanted conſideration 
among their troops, and the liberty of acting; 


the ſoldiers wanted obedience and diſcipline, 


the ſcattered corps an unanimous effect; the 
ſtates wanted attachment, their leaders union, 
quickneſs of reſolution, and firmneſs in execut- 
ing their projects. It was not their ſuperior 
ſtrength, but rather their better uſe of it, which 
gave the enemy ſo deciſive a ſuperiority over 
the Emperor; Ferdinand and the League poſ- 
ſeſſed the means, but not the ſpirit, to convert 
them to a proper uſe. Had even Tilly never 
loſt his reputation, the diſtruſt entertained of 
Bavaria did not permit the fate of the monarchy 
to be leſt in the hands of a man who never 
con- 
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concealed his attachment to that houſe. Fer- 
dinand's moſt preſſing want was a general who 

poſſeſſed experience ſufficient to form and 
command the army, and who ſhould devote, 
with blind obedience, his ſervices to the Houſe 
of Auſtria. 


Such a choice now occupied the attention of 
the Emperor's privy council, whoſe members 
were divided upon the ſubject. In order to oppoſe 
one monarch to another, Ferdinand, in the 

firſt fire occaſioned by the circumſtances, offered 
himſelf to be the leader of his army; but little 
trouble was required to overturn a reſolution 
which aroſe only from deſpair, and which ſub- 
ſided upon cm reflection. But the reſolution 
which the Emperor was prevented from embra- 
cing by the weight of adminiſtration, circum- 
ſtances permitted his ſon, a youth of talents 
and fortitude, on whom the ſubjects of Auſtria 
already placed great expectations. Required 
by his birth to defend a monarchy, whoſe two 
crowns, he already bore, Ferdinand III. King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, united, with the 
ver natural dignity of a ſucceſſor to the throne, the 
of reſpect of the army and the affection of the 
chy people, ſo. neceſſary for him in ſupporting the 
ver i war. It was only the beloved ſucceſſor who 
on- | oo could 
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b 
could venture to lay new burdens upon the 
ſubjects; it was only his perſonal appearance 
in the army that could extinguiſh the pernicious 
jealouſy which reigned among its leaders, and 
reſtore the troops to their former diſcipline. ** 
the youth wanted the neceſſary maturity of 
Judgment, wiſdom, and military experience, 
which only practice could attain, a fortunate 
choice of counſellors and aſſiſtants, who under 
| the cover of his name could be inveſted with 
ſupreme: authority, would ee the e 


However rational the provide were upon 
which a part of the miniſtry ſupported this pro- 
poſal, it received great oppoſition from, per- 
haps, the Emperor s jealouſy and the deſperate 
ſtate of affairs. It was dangerous to entruſt 
the fate of the monarchy to a youth ſo deficient 
of experience; it was riſking too much to 
oppoſe to the greateſt general of the age, a 
beginner whoſe capacity for this important poſt 
was hitherto tried by no undertaking, who had 
gained no reputation „and was much too feeble 
to inſpire a diſpirited army with courage: the 
ſtate which a royal leader was expected to main- 
tain with the army, would impoſe a new but- 


den 1 185 the fahl, How ſerious b a matter 
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was it, in a word, for the Prince himſelf ta 
commence his political career with an office 
which would render him the ſcourge of his 
people, and the oppreſlor of his ſuture berri⸗ 
tories! | „ 


It was not alone neceſſary to find a general 
for the army; an army muſt alſo be found for 
the general. Since Wallenſtein's compulſory 
reſignation, the Emperor had defended his 
cauſe more by the aſſiſtance of Bavaria and 
the League than by his own armies; and this 
dependance upon ſufpicious allies rendered it 
neceſſary for him to have recourſe to. a general 
of his own. But what. poſſibility was there of 
raifing a new army without the all-powerful 
aid of gold, and a viftorious commander; and 
an army which by its diſcipline, warlike ſpirit, 
and expertneſs, could be canfronted with the 
experienced troops of the northern _conguexar 2 
In all Europe there was only one man capable 
of this, and he had received a mortal affront. 


I be juncture had at length arrived which 
procured the offended pride of Wallenſtein 
an unprecedented ſatisfaction. Fate itſelf had 
avenged him, and an uninterrupted ſeries of 
misfortunes, which fince the day of his diſmiſſal 
F 3 | aſſailed 
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aflailed Auſtria, made the Emperor edafels; 


that with this general he had loſt his right arm. 


Every defeat of his troops renewed theſe wounds, 
and every place loſt reproached the deceived 


monarch with his weakneſs and ingratitude. 
Sufficiently fortunate to have loft in the 


offended general only the leader of his armies 
and the defender of his ſtates; he found, how- 
ever, in him an enemy the moſt dangerous of 
all, as FR was leaſt n er againſt treaſon. 


Removed Woti the theatre of war, and con- 
demned to an irkſome inactivity, while his 
competitor gathered laurels in the field, that 
proud general had beheld the change of ſor- 


tune with ſtudied compoſure, and concealed in 


theatrical pomp the dark deſigns of his active 
genius. Actuated by a glowing ſenſibility, 
while he affected a contented exterior, he calmly 


waited the opportunity of ſatiating his revenge 


and offended honour, which approached with 
ſlow but certain ſteps to a concluſion. He 
had now forgotten all that he owed to the 
Emperor, and the ſervices which he had per- 
formed the latter were alone imprinted on 
His imagination; his inſatiable thirſt for 
power delighted in the Emperor's ingratitude, 
which ſeemed to abſolve him from every duty. 
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He now confidered himſelf juſtified in a reta- 
liation ; while the meaſure of his exterior career 
was reſtrained, his hopes were extended, and 
an enthuſiaſtic imagination loſt itſelf in bound- 
leſs deſigns, which in every other character 
but his would appear madneſs. However high 
his merits had raiſed him, they were overrated, 
and fortune had denied him no duty which was 


expected as a, private man and a citizen; until 
the moment of his diſmiſſal, his defigns had 
received no oppoſition, his ambition had felt no 


bounds. The blow which ſtruck him at the 
dict of Ratiſbon, diſplayed the difference be- 


tween voluntary and coercive power, and the 


_ diſagreement of the maſter from the- ſubject. 


Rouſed from the intoxication of his power by 
the ſudden reverſe of fortune, he confounded 


the authority which he had poſſeſſed, with that 
which had deprived him of it, and his ambition 


obſerved the ſteps which eould obtain his ends. 
It was after ſerioufly experiencing the ſupreme 
power that he earneſtly exerted himſelf; the 


extortion which was practiſed towards him, 


rendered him a robber. Exaſperated by no 
injury, he dedicated his ſervices to the throne, 


| ſatisfied with being the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 


its defenders; and it was not till after his diſ- 
grace * he departed from the ſyſtem to which 
P 4 PO he 
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he had adhered, and deſperately ventured moos 


Guſtavus Adolphus had overrun the north 
of Germany, every place was conquered, and 
at Leipzig fell the flower of the Auſtrian troops, 
The fame of this defeat ſoon reached the ears 
of Wallenſtein, who, retired 'in Prague to the 
condition of a private man, beheld at a diſtance 
the tumult of war. What filled all Catholics 
with conſternation, announced his greatneſß 
and good fortune; it was for him that Guſta- 
vus Adolphus laboured. Scarce had the King 


begun to acquire a reputation by his exploits, 


when Wallenfiein lofl not a moment to court 
his friendſhip, and unite with the fortunate 
enemy of Auſtria. The baniſhed Count Thurn, 
who had long devoted his ſervices to the-King 
of Sweden, undertook to communicate to that 


monarch Wallenſtein's congratulations, and to 
płopoſe a cloſe alliance. Wallenſtein required 


15,000 men from the King, in order, by their 
aſſiſtance and that of the troops which he him- 


lf engaged to raiſe, to conquer Bohemia and 


Moravia, to fall upon Vienna, and to drive 
the Emperor: to Italy. However this unex- 
pected offer and its ſucceſſive promiſes excited 
the diſtruſt of Guſtavus Adolphus, the Jatter | 

I, Was 
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was too good a judge of merit to. treat ſuch an 
important friend with coldneſs. But when 
Wallenſtein, encouraged by the favourable re- 
ception of his firſt offer, renewed it aſter the 
battle of Breitenfeld, and required a deciſive 
anſwer, the prudent monarch heſitated to entruſt 
his reputation to the chimerical projects of this 
reſtleſs character, and ſo large a force to the 
ſincerity of a man who announced himſelf a 
traitor. He alleged as an excuſe the weakneſs 
of his army, which muſt ſuffer in his progreſs 


through the Empire by fo. ſenſible a diminu- 


tion; and loſt by too great a caution, perhaps, 


the opportunity to put an immediate end to the 


war, He too late ſought to renew this nego- 


tiation ; the favourable. moment was paſt, and 


Wallenſtein's offended pride could never for- 
give the neglect with which he was treated. 


But the King's beſitation haſtened, perhaps, 
the breach which the nature of their characters 
rendered inevitable. Both born to give laws, 


not to receive them, they could not be united 


in an undertaking which, above all others, 
required reciprocal ſacrifices. Wallenſtein was 
nothing, where he was not every ihing; he muſt 
either act with unlimited power, or not at 


All, 80 cordially did Guſtavus Adolphus deteſt 
control, 
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control, that he was near breaking the ad- 


vantageous alliance with the French court, 
which fettered his active genius: Each was 


loſt to a party which he could not govern, 
and the latter fill leſs formed for a ſtate of 
dependance. If the imperative commands of 
this ally to Wallenſtein were ſo burdenſome in 
common operations, they muſt be altogether i in- 


ſupportable when they required a participation 
of the ſpoil. The proud monarch could not 
condeſcend to accept the aſſiſtance of a rebel- 


lious ſubject againſt the Emperor, and to re- 
ward his important ſervices with royal munifi- 


cence; he never could ſo much loſe ſight of 
his own dignity as to fatisfy the extravagant 
ambition of Wallenſtein ; never could be re- 
compenſe uſeful treaſon with a crown. It was 


alſo from him, in caſe all Europe remained 
inactive, that a formidable competitor was 
looked for, ſhould Wallenſtein ufurp the Bo- 


hemian ſceptre ; and he was in all E urope the 
only man who could give ſirength to ſuch a 


veto. Rendered didator of Germany, through 
the means of Wallenſtein, he might turn his 
arms againſt the latter, and confider himſelf 
abſolved from every ſenſe of gratitude towards 


the traitor. Neither could a Wallenſtein find 


a place with ſuch an ally; and apparently it 
was 
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was this, not his deſigns upon the Imperial = 
throne, which made him utter, upon hearing 

of the King's death, the following ſentence : 
« Fortunate it is for him and me that he is 
% dead! The German Empire cannot ana 
« two ſuch leaders.” 


The firſt ſcheme of revenge towards the 
Houſe of Auſtria was reſolved upon, but the 
means to execute it remained undecided. What 
he had failed in effecting with the King of 
Sweden he hoped to obtain with Jeſs difficulty 
from the Elector of Saxony. Engaged in a 
_ continual correſpondence with Arnheim, his 
old friend, he from this period laboured to ef- 
fect an alliance with Saxony, by which he 
hoped to render himſelf equally formidable to 
the Emperor and the King. He flattered him- 
ſelf that a meaſure which, if it failed with the 
Swediſh monarch, would be the more readily 
embraced by John George, the more that 
prince's jealouſy was excited by the power of 
Guſtavus Adolphus; and his otherwiſe weak 
attachment to the latter was enfeebled by the 
great deſign of the King. Should he ſucceed in 
withdrawing Saxony from the Swediſh alliance, 
and, in conjunction with it, to erect a third 
power in the Empire, the fate of the war lay 
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in his hands; and, led by, this fingle flep, he 
might ſatiate his vengeance againſt the Empe- 
ror, reſent the coldneſs of the Swediſh King, 
and lay the foundation of his own eien | 
upon the ruins of both. 


\ 


But liver meaſures he purſued, he could 
not attain his ends without the ſupport of an 
army altogether devoted to him. This force 
could not be fo. privately aſſembled without 
exciting the ſuſpicion of the Imperial court, 
and betraying his intentions. Such an army 
could not previouſly be informed of their re- 
bellious deſtination, ſince it was improbable 
that they would liften to the voice of a traitor 
againſt their legitimate ſovereign. Wallenſtein 
was, therefore, obliged publicly to recruit under 
Imperial authority, and to be inveſted by the 
Emperor . himſelf with the abſolute command 
of the troops. How could it be otherwiſe 
when he gained the command anew, and the 
unlimited conduct of the war? Nevertheleſs, 
neither his pride nor his intereſts permitted him, 
in perſon, to ſolicit a poſt whoſe power was 
limited by the Emperor, whoſe fears, it might 
naturally be expected, ſhould render it uncon- 
trolled. In order to make himſelf maſter of 
the condition upon which the ſupreme com 
mand muſt be accepted, he muſt wait until he 

/ was 
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was invited. This was the advice lie received 
from Arnheim, 'and the end for which he la- 
boured with 5 Pe and reſtleſs activity. 


Conviticed that oily extreme — could 
conquer the Emperor's irreſolution, and the 
hatred of Bavaria and Spain, his moſt zealous 
enemies, he was henceforward occupied in 
promoting the progreſs of the enemy, and in- 
creaſing his maſter's embarraſſment. It was 
very probable, upon his invitation and encou- 
ragement, that the Saxons, already on their 
march to Luſatia and Silefia, turned towards 
Bohemia, and overran that defenceleſs king- 
dom: the rapid conqueſts there were no leſs 
effected by his means. Through the deſpair 
which he excited the capital ſurrendered to the 
conquerors. In an interview which he held 
under pretext of negotiating a peace with the 
Saxon general at Kaunitz, it may be ſuppoſed 
he ſealed his treaſon; and the conqueſt of Bo- 
hemia was, perhaps, the firſt fruit of his ſecret 
underſtanding. While he took every oppor- 
tunity to promote the calamities of Auftria, 
which were effectually increaſed by the rapid 
progreſs of the Swedes on the Rhine, he'made 
his adherents in Vienna expoſtulate upon the 
public misfortune; and rl of the dif. 
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miſſal of the late general as the ſource of the 
loſſes which were ſuſtained. © Had Wallen- 
e ftein commanded, this would never have 
* happened,” exclaimed a thouſand voices; 
and even in the Emperor's privy council this 
ſentiment obtained zealous adherents, - 

Their repeated arguments were not neceſſary 
to convince the oppreſſed monarch of bis paſl 
fault. His dependance upen Bavaria and the 
League foon became inſupportable to him ; but, 
notwithſtanding this dependance; he did not 
betray his diſtruſt, nor heſitate, by the recall 
of Wallenſtein, to court the favour of the 
Electors. But now, preſſed by daily neceſſity, 
and when the weakneſs of the Bavarian ſupport 
became viſible, he no longer ſcrupled to lend 
an ear to Wallenſtein's friends, and take into 
conſideration their propoſals: for the reinſtate- 
ment of that general. The immenſe riches 
which the latter poſſeſſed; his high reputation, 
and the rapidity with which, fix years before; 
he had aſſembled an army of 40,000 men; the 
little expenſe with which he had maintained 
that formidable force; the actions which he 
performed at its head; the zeal, and, in a 
word, the fidelity he diſplayed for the Empe- 
ror's honour ; ſtill made a lively impreſſion 
E | upon 
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upon the monarch, and repreſented Wallenſtein 
to him as the moſt proper inſtrument to reſtore 
the balance, and to ſave Auſtria, with the 
Catholic religion. However ſenſibly the Im- 
perial pride felt its humiliation upon this occa- 
ſion; however evidently he confeſſed it by his 
departure from his former meaſures ; however 
painful it was to him to deſcend from the dig- 
nity of his ſituation to entrcaties ; notwith- 
ſtanding his ſuſpicion of the fidelity of ſo bit- 
terly offended and implacable a man; not- 
withſtanding the force with which the Spaniſh 
miniſter and the Elector of Bavaria expreſſed 


their diſpleaſure at this ſtep, heceſſity at length 
overcame every other conſideration, and Wal- 


lenſtein's friends were empowered to conſult 
his ſentiments, and learn the pothbality of his 
_ reinſtatement. 


Informed of all that paſſed in the Emperor's . 


cabinet to his advantage, Wallenſtein poſ- 
ſeſſed ſelf. command ſufficient to conceal his 
inward triumph and affected indifference. The 
moment of revenge was arrived, and his proud 
heart delighted to repay the Emperor's morti- 


fication in its fulleſt extent. With artful elo- 


quence did he expatiate upon the fortunate lot 
of a private ſation, | 1 he had enjoyed 
fince 
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fine his retirement from the political world. 
Too long, he ſaid, he had taſted the pleaſures 
of eaſe and independence to make any further 


ſacrifices to the vain phantom of glory, and 


the uncertain favour of princes. All his de- 
fires for greatneſs and power were now extin- 


guiſhed, and reſt was the only end of his wiſhes. 
In order to betray no impatience, he declined 


the Emperor s invitation to his court, but re- 


paired at the ſame time to Znaim in Moravia, 


to facilitate his negotiation. 


In the commencement it was endeavoured 
to confine the authority which was entruſted to 
him by means of a ſuperior, and thereby to 
ſatisfy the Elector of Bavaria. The Emperor's 
deputies, Queſtenberg and Werdenberg, who, 
as the old friends of Wallenſtein, were em- 
ployed in this negotiation, . received orders to 
mention the King of Hungary for this ſtation, 


who ſhould be preſent at the army, and learn 


the art of war under Wallenftein. But the 
bare mention of this name threatened to de- 
ſtroy the negotiation. Wallenſtein declared 


he would never admit of an affociate in the 


command. But after they departed from this 


obnoxious point, the Imperial favourite and 
miniſter, Prince Eggenberg, Wallenſtein's 
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ſteady. friend, who was ſent in perſon to him, 
for a long time exhauſted all his eloquence to 
overcome the pretended averſion of the latter. 
« The monarch,” ſaid the miniſter, * had, in, 
« Wallenſtein, loſt the moſt coſtly jewel in 
« his crown; but he had already ſufficiently 


| © repented of this compulſive and haſty ſtep, 


« and his reſpect for him was unchangeable. 
The unlimited confidence which was now 
« placed on his talents and fidelity gave the 
moſt decifive proof of it, in order to remedy 
** the faults of his predeceſſors, and to change 
* the appearance of matters. It would be 
* great, and noble for him to ſaerifice his juſt 
<« indignation. to the choice of his country, and 
« worthy of him to oppoſe the warmth of his 


Wy © -<doubled zeal to the calumny of his enemies. 
The victory over himſelf,” ended the prince, 


* would crown his ineſtimable merits, and 


render him the greateſt man of the age.” 


Such diſgraceful circumſtances and flattering 


promiſes at length appeared to diſarm the in- 
dignation of . Wallenſtein ; but not until he 
had exhauſted all his reproaches againſt the 


Emperor, and made a pompous diſplay of his 


amen. aud eee * monarch who 
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2 nand congratulated himſelf that he had made 


thought chimerical, and Guſtavus Adolphus 
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to theſe conſiderations alone, he conſented with 
haughtineſs to what was the moſt 'ardent wiſh 
of his foul, and deigned to favour the meſ- 
ſenger with a ray of hope. But too far removed 
to relieve the Emperor's embarraſſment by a 
full conſent, he only partly fulfilled what was 
required of him, in order to give the greater 


value to his remaining ſervice. He accepted 


the command but for three months ; only to 
organize the army, not to lead it againſt the 
enemy. It was by means of this formation i 
that he intended to diſplay his power and abi- 
lities, and ſhow the Emperor that his preſerva- 
tion depended upon Wallenſtein. Convinced 
that an army which his name alone drew from 
infignificance would return to inſignificance 
when deſerted by its creator, it ſerved him 
as a pretext to obtain the more important con- 
ceſſions on the part of his maſter: and even 
under theſe humiliating circumſtances, Ferdi- 
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Wallenfiein did not long delay to put the 
projects into execution, which all Germany 


conſidered as extravagant. But the foundation 


of this underaking was long ſince laid, and he 
Fe . had 
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had only now to ſet the engines in motion, 
which had been prepared a number of years 
for this purpoſe. Scarce had the report of 
Wallenſtein's preparations ſpread itſelf, when 
crowds of warriors repaired from the extremi- 
s dies of the Auſtrian monarchy to ſeek their 
r BS fortunes under him. Many who, had fought 
d under his ſtandards, had been eye-witneſſes to 


.. 
_ 
ö 


o his greatneſs, and experienced his munificence, 
Cc now came forward from obſcurity to divide 


n WS with him fame and ſpoil. The greatneſs of 
i- WJ the pay which was promiſed attracted thou- 
i- WW fands, and the rich ſupport which the ſoldiers 
d BW were to receive at the expenſe of the peaſants, 


m was, to the latter, an invincible motive to 
ce embrace a military life, rather than ſuffer un- 
m der their former oppreſſion. All the Auſtrian 
n- WW provinces were invited to join in this equip- 
en ment; no ſituation was exempted from the 
li- taxes and capitation. The Spaniſh, court, as 


de well as the King of Hungary, ſubſcribed con- 
= ſiderable ſums; the miniſters made valuable 
preſents, and Wallenſtein himſelf advanced 

he 200,000 dollars to haſten the preparations. 
ny The poorer officers he aſſiſted; and by his ex- 
us ample, and ſplendid promiſes, he enliſted troops 
on on his own account. Whoever raiſed a corps 
he was its commander. In the appointment of the 
ad * G 2 officers, 
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officers, religion made no difference; riches, 


_ alliance he a ſeeond time gained to the Empe- 
Tor : Poland muſt yield him Coſſacs, and Italy 


the army which was aſſembled in Moravia 


pally drawn from Bohemia, Moravia, Sileſia, 


pected, by the charm ef his reputation, his 
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bravery, and experience were conſidered more 
than faith. Through this equal treatment of 
the different fects, and ſtill more by the decla- 
ration that the preſent preparations did not in- 
terfere with religion, the Proteſtant ſubject was 
quieted, and reconciled to the public burden. 
At the ſame time Wallenſtein did not fail to 
treat; in his own name, with foreign powers 
for men and money. The Duke of Lorrain's 


warlike neceſſaries. Before the end of a month 


amounted to no leſs than 40,000 men, Princi- | 


arid the other provinces of Auſtria. What ap- 
peared impoſſible to all Europe, Wallenſtein 
had in a ſhort time effected. He had affem- 
bled as many thouſands as hundreds were ex- 


gold, and his genius. Provided, to a ſuper- 
fluity, with all warlike neceſſaries, commanded 
by experienced officers, and inflamed with an 
enthuſiaſm which promiſed victory, this new- 
collected army awaited only the ſignal of their 
leader, to ſhow themſelves, ry their exploits, 
kar y of him. 


Wal- 
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Wallenſtein had fulfilled his promiſe, and 
the army was ready to take the field: he then 
retired, and leſt the Emperor the choice of its 
commander. But it was as difficult to collect 
ſuch another force as to find a Wallenſtein for 
its chief. This promiſing army, the laſt hope 
of the Emperor, was nothing when deprived 
of him who raiſed it; it aroſe through Wal- 
lenſtein, and without him it ſunk, like a ma- 
gical creation, into its former infignificance. 
The officers were either. attached to him by 
former ſervices, or bound to his intereſt; the 
regiments had been given to his relations, his 
creatures, and his favourites. He alone was 
the man to keep the extravagant promiſes 
which retained the troops in the ſervice. His 
word was the only ſecurity for every bold. ex- 
pectation; implicit reliance was the only bond 
which contained their different ſentiments. In- 


dividual good fortune was deſtroyed when any 


one ſwerved from the general undertaking; a 


blind confidence in his power the only means 


to excite their zeal to unanimity. 


However little Wallenſtein was earneft in 


bis refuſal, he profited by this means to prevail 


upon the Emperor to grant his extravagant 


demands. The enemy's progreſs rendered the 
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danger daily more preſſing 
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and its termina- 
tion depended upon one man. At length the 
Prince of Eggenberg received orders to uſe his 
intereſt with his friend Wällenatein t to continue 
the command. 


He Sing, him at Znaim i in 5 pomp- 
ouſly ſurrounded by his troops. The deputy 
was received by the proud ſubject as a ſuppliant. 
c Never,” ſaid Wallenſtein,ͥ “could he truſt 
cc to a reinſtatement, which was derived from 


ce the Emperor's neceſſity, not his juſtice. He 


% vas now. ſought for, when the extremity 
£ was at its utmoſt, and when from his arm 
* alone ſafety was expected; but whatever ſer- 
5 vices he could render would ſoon be for- 
c gotten, and the former ſecurity would pro- 
cc duce ingratitude. His reputation was. at ſiake 


„ if he depended upon expectations by which 


* he had already been deceived; as well as 


6 his fortune and his repoſe, when he ſucceeded I 


*in fulfilling what was required of him. The 
c old jealouſies would ſoon be excited, and 


ce the independent monarch would a ſecond 


ce time ſacrifice his faithful ſervant to his con- 
c yenience. It would be better for him vo- 
cc Juntarily to relinquiſh a poſt which ſooner 
& or later the cabals of his enemies would de- 
| « prive 


+ :# 
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te prive him of. Safety and contentment. 
ce awaited him from a private ſtation, and he 
had only relinquiſhed it in order to pleaſe. 
« the — | 


Tired of this farce, the miniſter at length 
aſſumed an earneſt tone, and threatened his 
oppoſition with the Emperor” s indignation if 
he any longer perſiſted in his refuſal. The. 
“Imperial - dignity,” he added, © had ſuffi- 
64 ciently condeſcended already, and inſtead 
c thereby of exciting his magnanimity had only 
% encouraged his inſolence; ' ſhould: the Jatter 
© not be contented with this ſacrifice, - he 
ce ſhould beware of converting the ſuppliant 
« into the maſter, and exaſperating the monarch 
* againſt the rebel: that as Emperor he could 
« infiſt upon ſubmiſſion; and however he 
might have erred as man, he could not as 
“ ſovereign. If Wallenſtein ſuffered unjuſtly, 
* he was now recompenſed for all his loſſes. 
Did he demand a ſecurity for his perſon and 
„ dignity, the Emperor's equity would not 
*« refuſe it. him; but offended majeſty could 
not deſcend to any apology, and the diſ- 
e obedience of the ſubje& annihilated all for- 
mer merits, The Emperor in perſon de- 


i manded his ſervices ; whatever price he ſet 
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* upon them would be granted; but he re- 
% quired obedience, without which the maſ- 
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* ter's indignation would cruſh the refractory 


“ ſervant.” 


Wallenſtein, whoſe extenfive poſſeſſions, con- 
fined within the Auſtrian monarchy, lay every 
moment expoſed to the Emperor, felt this 
threat was not idle. But it was not fear which 
at length overcame his affected obſtinacy ; it 
was this tone of entreaty, which convinced him 
of the weakneſs and deſperation whence it 
aroſe ; and the Emperor's readineſs to yield to 
all his demands, announced his arrival at the 


ſummit of his utmoſt wiſhes. 


He now yielded 


to the perſuaſions of Eggenberg, and left to 


him the adjuſtment of his demands. 


It was not without apprehenſion the miniſter 
beheld a writing, wherein the proudeſt of ſer- 
vants preſcribed laws to the proudeſt of maſters. |þ 
But however little he depended upon the dif- 
cretion of his friend, the extravagant contents 


tions. 


of this writing exceeded his boldeſt expecta- 
Wallenſtein required the unlimited 


command of all the German armics in the pay 
of Spain and of Auſtria, and the unconfined 


power of rewards and puniſhments; nei 


ther 


the 
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the King of Hungary nor the Emperor himſelf 
was to appear in the army, much leſs to exert 
any prerogative. The Emperor was to beſtow 
no place, to confer no favour, to iſſue no 
letter of grace, without the conſent of Wallen- 
ſtein ; all the confiſcations in the Empire were 
excluſively to be at the latter's diſpoſal. His 
ordinary pay was to be augmented by an Impe- 
rial eſtate, and another in the Empire; every 
Auſtrian province was, in caſe of neceſſity, to 
be opened to him if he ſtood in need of a 
retreat. He beſides this demanded the dutchy 
of Mecklenburg upon the concluſion of the 
peace, as an equivalent for his being deprived 
of the command at any future e 


It was in vain that the miniſter requeſted of 
him to moderate his demands, by means of 
which the Emperor was deprived of the autho- 
rity over his troops, and rendered dependant 
upon his general; the importance of his ſer- 
vices was too plainly diſcloſed to him not to 
be maſter of their price. When the neceſſity 
of the exigences inclined him to yield to thoſe 
demands which revenge and haughtineſs firſt 
_ prompted” him to make, the plan of future 
inſurrection was formed, and no advantage was 
to be rejected. This plan required that all the 

_ Emperor's 
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Emperor's authority in Germany ſhould be 
transferred to his general; and this end was 
attained whenever Ferdinand ſubſcribed to the 
latter's conditions. The uſe which Wallenſtein 
intended to make of his army, very different 
indeed from that for which it had been entruſted 
to him, admitted of no divided power, ſtill leſs 
of higher authority. In order to be maſter of 
his deſigns, he muſt previouſly command the 
deſtiny of the troops. Imperceptibly to ſubject 
his ſovereign to himſelf, and to transfer to his 
own perſon the ſupreme authority, he muſt 
carefully remove the Emperor from the eyes of 
the army : hence aroſe his obſtinate reſiſtance 
to ſuffer no prince of - Auſtria with the troops. 
The command which he was to have over all 
the confiſcated and conquered eſtates in the 
Empire, afforded him formidable means of pur- 
chaſing dependants and uſeful inſtraments, and 
to act the part of a dictator in Germany much 
more than the Emperor in time of peace. Poſ- 
ſefled of the power to uſe the Auſtrian terri- 
tories, in caſe of neceſſity, as a retreat, he alſo 


held the means of treating the Emperor in his 


own dominions as a priſoner, and of ſhaking, 
in its centre the power of Auſtria, Whatever 
might be the conſequence, he fecured himſelf, 


by the conditions which he had obtained, againſt 


every 
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every event from the Emperor: if circum- 
ſtances favoured his deſigns, his agreement 
with Ferdinand facilitated their execution; was 
he, on the contrary, unfortunate, the ſame con- 
ditions ſecured him indemnity. But how could 
an agreement be valid which was torcibly 
obtained from his ſovereign, and was grounded 


upon treaſon? How could he hope to bind 


the Emperor by a written agreement, which 
condemned him to death who was ſo raſh as to 
force it? Nevertheleſs this criminal was the 
moſt indiſpenſable man in the monarchy, and 


Ferdinand, though practiſed in diſſimulation, 


accorded him all that he defired. 


At length an Imperial army was formed 
which was worthy of that name; every other 
influence in it, even that of the Emperor him- 
ſelf, ceaſed ſo ſoon as Wallenſtein aſſumed the 
commander's ſtaff, and no authority was con- 
firmed which did not proceed from him. From 
the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Weſer 


and the Oder, his influence extended; a new. 


ſpirit commenced to inſpire the Imperial troops, 
and a new epocha of the war was begun; freſh 


hopes were entertained by the Papiſts, and the 


Proteſtant world ſaw with concern the change 
of + 


The 
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intended to make of his army, very different 
indeed from that for which it had been entruſted 
to him, admitted of no divided power, ſtill leſs 
of higher authority. In order to be maſter of 
his deſigns, he muſt previouſly command the 
deſtiny of the troops. Imperceptibly to ſubject 
his ſovereign to himſelf, and to transfer to his 
own perſon the ſupreme authority, he muſt 
carefully remove the Emperor from the eyes of 
the army: hence aroſe his obſtinate reſiſtance 
to ſuffer no prince of Auſtria with the troops. 
The command which he was to have over all 
the confiſcated and conquered eſtates in the 
Empire, afforded him formidable means of pur- 
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to act the part of a dictator in Germany much 
more than the Emperor in time of peace. Poſ- 
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tories, in caſe of neceſſity, as a retreat, he alſo 
held the means of treating the Emperor in his 
own dominions as a priſoner, and of ſhaking, 
in its centre the power of Auſtria. Whatever 
might be the conſequence, he ſecured himſelf, 
by the conditions which he had obtained, againſt 
_ every 


of affairs. 
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every event from the Emperor: if circum- 
ſtances favoured his deſigns, his agreement 
with Ferdinand facilitated;their execution; was 
he, on the contrary, unfortunate,'the ſame'con- 
ditions ſecured him indemnity. But how could 
an agreement be valid which was torcibly 
obtained from his ſovereign, and was grounded 


upon treaſon? | How could he hope to bind 


the Emperor by a written agreement, which 
condemned him to death who was ſo raſh as to 


force it? | Nevertheleſs this criminal was the 


moſt indiſpenſable man in the monarchy, and 
Ferdinand, though practiſed in diſſimulation, 


accorded him all that he deſired. 


At length an Imperial army was formed d 


which was worthy of that name; every other 


influence in it, even that of the Emperor him- 


ſelf, ceaſed ſo ſoon as Wallenſtein aſſumed the 
commander's ſtaff, and no authority was con- 
firmed which did not proceed from him. From 
the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Weſer 


and the Oder, his influence extended; a new 


ſpirit commenced to inſpire the Imperial troops, 


and a new epocha of the war was begun; freſh 
hopes were entertained by the Papiſts, and the 
Proteſtant world faw with concern the change 
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did not permit any reliance to be placed on them. 
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The greater the price at which the general 
was purchaſed, - the more expectations were 
formed of him at the Imperial court. But 
Wallenſtein did not haſten to fulfil: theſe ex- 
pectations; at the head of a formidable army 


in the neighbourhood of Bohemia, he only 


required to-ſhow himſelf there in order to over- 
Power the exhauſted force of the Saxons, and 
by the reconqueſt of that kingdom to com- 


mence a victorious career. But ſatisfied to 


moleſt the enemy by ſkirmiſhes of Croats, he 
abandoned the beſt part of the kingdom to 


_ plunder, and thwarted by rapid ſteps his own 


deſigns ; his plan was, not to oppoſe the-Saxons; 


but to unite with them. Entirely occupied 


with this idea, he remained in the commence- 
ment inactive. More to inſure his deſigns by 
the means of negotiation, he leſt nothing un- 
tried which was likely to detach the Elector 
from the Swediſh alliance; and Ferdinand him- 
ſelf being inclined to a peace with that prince, 
favoured the negotiation. But the great debt 
which Saxony owed Sweden was flill too recent 


in their minds to permit them fo be guilty of ſuch 


perfidy ; and had they been actually inclined 


to it, the equivocal character of Wallenſtein, 
and the bad reputation of the Auſtrian politics, 


Too 
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Too well known, this deceitful Rateſman found 
no confidence, even on the very occaſion where, 


perhaps, he intended to act with ſincerity; and 


yet- circumſtances did not permit him to diſco- 
ver his ſecret intentions by a confeſſion of his 
real motives; he therefore, unwillingly, deter- 


mined to extort by force of arms what he could 
not obtain by negotiation. Having ſuddenly 


aſſembled his troops, he appeared before Prague 


ſooner than the Saxons could relieve that city; 
after a ſhort reſiſtance the treachery of the 


Capucins opened the gates to one of his regi- 


ments, and the garriſon, retired to the citadel, 
laid down their arms under diſgraceful: condi- 


tions. Maſter of the capital, he expected the 
more eaſily to promote his negotiation with the 


Court of Saxony; but at the very time that he 
renewed it with General Arnheim, he did not 


neglect to complete his conqueſt by a decifive 
blow. He immediately occupied the narrow 


poaſſes between Auffig and Pirna, that he might 
cut off the retreat of the Saxons from their 


own country; but Arnheim's rapidity fortu- 
nately delivered him from this danger. Soon 
after Egra and Leitmeritz, the only remaining 
places poſſeſſed by the Saxons, ſurrendered to 
the conqueror; and in a ſhorter time than it 
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was loſt, the kingdom was * to its legi- 
timate 1 5 


Leſs a in indy g the intereſts of 
his maſter than his own defigns, he now laid a 
plan to remove the ſeat of war to Saxony, and 
to compel the Elector, by ravaging his terri- 
tories, to enter into a private treaty with the 
Emperor, or rather with himſelf. But however 
little inclined ta ſubmit his deſigns to the force 
of circumſtances, he was now compelled to 


= 


poſtpone his favourite ſcheme to a more preſſ- 


ing neceflity. While he drove the Saxons 


from Bohemia, Guſtavus Adolphus maintained 
his ſuperiority upon the Rhine and the Danube, 
and had already removed the ſeat of war through 
Franconia and Suabia to the frontiers of Bava- 
ria. Defeated on the Lech, and deprived of 
his beſt ſupport by the death of Tilly, Maxi- 
milian earneſtly entreated the Emperor to call 
Wallenſtein to his affiſtance, and, by the de- 
fence of Bavaria, to remove the danger from 


Auſtria itſelf. In the interim he diſpatched 


meſſengers to the general, requeſting a few 
regiments for his immediate fafety, till the army 
could follow with Wallenſtein at its head. 


Ferdinand ſeconded this requeſt with all his 
authority. 


But 
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ut it now appeared how much the Emperor 
had ſurrendered his perſonal authority when he 
yielded up the command over his troops. In- 
different towards Maximilian's entreaties, and 
deaf to the repeated orders of the Emperor, 
Wallenſtein remained inactive in Bohemia, 
and abandoned the Elector to his fate. The 
remembrance of the evil ſervice which Maxi- 
milian had rendered him upon a former occa- 
fion at the diet of Ratiſbon with the Emperor, 
was deeply engraved upon his implacable diſ- 
poſition, and the Elector's late attempts to pre- 
vent his reinſtatement had not been kept a 
ſecret from him. But the moment of ſatisfying 
his vengeance was now arrived, and Maximi- 
han ſeverely felt his having made the moſt vin- 
dictive of men his enemy; Wallenftein declared 
that Bohemia ought not to be left expoſed, and 
that Auſtria could not be better protected than 
when the Swediſh army exhauſted itſelf before 
the Bavarian fortreſſes. Thus, by means of 
the Swedes, he chaſtiſed his enemy, and while 
every place fell into their hands, he leſt the 
Elector vainly to await his arrival in Ratiſbon. 
Not before the entire ſubjugation of Bohemia 
had deprived him of every excuſe, and the 
conqueſts of Guſtavus Adolphus in Bavaria 

threatened Auſtria itſelf with the near approach 
Wi; . 
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of danger, did he yield to the preſſing entreaties 
of the Elector and the Emperor, and deter- 
mined to effect the long- expected junction 
with the former, which, according to the gene- 
ral expectation of the Catholics, would decide 
the fate of the campaign. 


Guſtavus Adolphus, too weak to act againſt 
Wallenſtein's army, was apprehenſive of the 
union of ſuch powerful forces, and men were 
juſtly aſtoniſhed that he did not prevent it with 
more activity. It appears that he had formed 
too great expectations from the hatred which 
divided the hoſtile generals, and gave no room 
to hope for. the co-operation of their arms; 
and it was too late to remedy this miſtake when 
the event had contradicted his wiſhes. Upon 
receiving the firſt certain intelligence of their 
defigns, he haſtened towards the Upper Pala- 
tinate, with a view to intercept the Elector's 
progreſs; but the activity of the latter defeated 
the King's intention, and a junction of the two 
armies was formed at Egra. 

This: frontier town was choſen by Wallen- 
ſtein for the theatre of the triumph which he 
intended to obtain over his proud competitor. 
Not contented with beholding him in the en- 
| | 1 dition 
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dition of a ſuppliant, he impoſed on Maxi- 
milian the hard neceſſity of leaving his terri- 
tories expoſed to the enemy, and by this diſtant 
march to declare his weakneſs. It coſt the 
Elector a hard ſtruggle to thank the man for 
his fafety, whoſe ruin he ſought to promote; 
but the urgency of the caſe obliged him to con- 
quer lower paſſions, and he was ſufficient maſ- 
ter of himſelf to do = 


But whatever . it had coſt to effect this 


junction of the two commanders, it was ſtill 


more difficult to reconcile them to the con- 
ditions upon which they were to act; the entire 
command muſt be united under one head, if 
the end was to be attained, and no diſpoſition 
was on either fide ſhown to relinquiſh the 
ſupreme authority. If Maximilian depended 


| upon his dignity of Elector, the ſplendour of 
his deſcent, and his confideration in the Em- 


pire, Wallenſtein was not leſs proud of his 
military exploits, and the unlimited command 
conferred on .him by the Emperor. However 
ſevere it was for the pride of the former to be 
obliged to ſerve under an Imperial ſubject, 
Wallenſtein's haughtineſs was no leſs flattered 
by impoſing law upon ſuch an imperious ſpirit ; 
an obſtinate diſpute enſued, which, however, 
VOL. I. H 8 termi- 
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terminated to Wallenſtein⸗ 8 advantage. The 


eommand of both armies was unlimitedly grant- 


ed to the latter, particularly on the day of 
battle, and the diſpoſition and routes of the 
army were aſſigned to the Elector, who reſerved 
no more to himſelf than the rewards and 
puniſhments of his own troops, and to make 
whatever ufe of them he thought proper, when- 
ever they did not a& in conjunction with the 
Imperialiſts. 


After theſe preliminaries they at length ven · 
tured upon an interview, but not before they 
had mutually promiſed to bury the paſt in 
oblivion ;' and all the ceremonies of a reconci- 
liation were exactly obſerved. According to 
agreement, they publicly embraced in front of 
the armies, and made mutual profeſſions of 
friendſhip, while malice lurked in the hearts of 
both. Maximilian, verſed in the arts of diſſi- 
mulation, had ſufficient command of his coun- 
tenance not to betray his true feelings; but 
Wallenſtein's eyes declared a malicious plea- 
ſure; and the conſtraint which was viſible in 
his whole deportment, ſhowed the joy which 
had overpowered his haughty diſpoſition. 


The 
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The combined Imperial-Bavarian armies 
now amounted to near 60,000 men, and were 
moſtly veterans, before whom the Swediſh 
monarch was not in a condition to keep the 
field. He accordingly retreated without delay 
towards Franconia, ſo ſoon as an attempt to 
prevent their junction had miſcarried, and 
awaited a deciſive movement of the enemy to 
form his reſolution. The poſition of the com- 
| bined armies between the frontiers of Saxony 
and Bavaria, did not leave it long doubtful 
whether they would remove the war to the 
former of theſe countries, or repel the Swedes 
from the Danube, and deliver Bavaria. Arnheim 
had withdrawn the troops from Saxony, to 
make conqueſts in Sileſia; with the ſecret in- 
tention, | it is reaſonably ſuppoſed, of facili- 
tating Wallenſtein's entrance into the electo- 
rate, and bring John George's wavering diſpo- 
ſition to an agreement with the Emperor. Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, conceiving that Wallenſtein's 

defigns were formed againſt Saxony, diſpatched | 
with all haſte a conſiderable force to the afliſt- 
ance of his ally, reſolutely determined to fol- 
low it with his whole army whenever circum- 
| ſtances ſhould require. But the movements of 
Wallenſtein ſoon convinced him of his error, 
| and the march of the Auſtrian army through | 
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the Upper Palatinate, ſet the matter beyond a 


doubt. The queſtion was now, how to provide 


for his own ſecurity, and to maintain his ex- 
iſtence in Germany, for which he muſt gain 
reſources from the fertility of his genius. The 
enemy's approach ſurpriſed the King before he 
had time to collect his troops, ſcattered through 
Germany, and call the allied princes to his aid. 
Far too weak to approach the enemy, he had 
no other choice left than either to throw him- 


ſelf into Nuremberg, and riſk being ſhut up 


in that city by Wallenſtein's army and ſtarved 
to a furrender, or ſacrifice Nuremberg, and 
under the cannon of Donauwerth to await a 
reinforcement, Guſtavus Adolphus, indifferent 
to every danger and hardſhip, while he obeyed 
the calls of humanity and honour, immediately 
embraced the former reſolution, determined to 


bury himſelf and his whole army under Nurem- 


berg's ruins, rather than conſult his OY by 
the ſacrifice of that city. 


Meaſures were inſtantly taken to ſurround 
the city and its ſuburbs with redoubts, and to 
form an intrenched camp. Several thouſand 
men immediately commenced that laborious 
work, and the inhabitants of Nuremberg were 


inſpired by a heroic zcal to riſk their blood, 
their 
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their lives, and their properties, in the com- 
mon cauſe, The intrenchment was ſurrounded 
by a ditch eight feet deep and twelve broad ; 
the lines were defended by redoubts and baſ- | 
tions, and the gates protected by halt-moons. 
The Pegnitz river, which flows through Nurem- 
berg, divided the camp into two ſemicircles, 


whoſe communication was ſecured by a num- 


ber of bridges; above 300 pieces of cannon 

defended the town-wall and the intrench- 
ments. The peaſants from the neighbour- 
ing villages, and the inhabitants of Nurem- 
berg, aſſiſted the Swediſh ſoldiers with ſo much 
zeal, that the army on the ſeventh day was pre- 
pared to enter the camp, and in a fortnight this 
great work was completed. | 


While theſe tranſactions took place without 
the walls, the magiſtrates of Nuremberg were 
buſily occupied in filling the magazines, and 
collecting proviſions and ammunition for a 


long ſiege. They enforced the ſtricteſt regu» 


larity, in order to preſerve' the health of the 
inhabitants, which might eaſily be endangered 


by the conflux of fo many people; and in cafe 


of the neceſſity of ſupporting the King, the 
youth of the city was embodied and exerciſed, 
the militia conſiderably reinforced, and a new 

; 1 3 regi- 
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regiment raiſed, conſiſting of twenty-four names, 
according to the letters of the old alphabet. 
Guſtavus had, meanwhile, called to his aſſiſt- 


ance his allies, William Duke of Weimar, and 


the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; and ordered 
his generals on the Rhine and in Thuringia to 
haſten their march and join him as ſoon as 
poſſible. His army, which was encamped within 
the lines of the city, did not amount to more 
than 16,000 men, a number not * to one 
third of the enemy. 


The Auftrians bad advanced by ſlow marches 


to Neumark, where Wallenſtein made a gene- 


ral review. At the aſpect of this formidable 
army he could not refrain from expreſſing a 
childiſh rodomantade : © Within, four days it 
«© ſhall be known,” cried he, „whether the 
« King of Sweden or J ſhall be maſter of the 
„ world.” He, however, performed nothing 
to fulfil this promiſe, and neglected the oppor- 
tunity of totally defeating his enemy, when the 
latter was fo raſh as to form in order of battle 
outſide his intrenchments. Battles enough 
© have been fought,” exclaimed Wallenſtein 
to thoſe who encouraged him to the attack ; 
it is now time to follow another method.“ 
Here it was diſcovered how much was gained 
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by a general whoſe well-grounded reputation 


did not require him to ſtake it in any raſh 
enterprite, to which others muſt haſten to form 
themſelves a character. Convinced that the 
enemy's deſpair would dearly ſell the victory, 


while a-defeat in that quarter would infallibly 


lead the Emperor's affairs to ruin, he reſolved 
to exhauſt the warlike impetuoſity of his anta- 
goniſt by a ſlow fiege; and while he deprived 
him of every opportunity of diſplaying his con- 


rage, he took from him, the advantage which 
had hitherto rendered him ſo invincible. With- 


out making any .attempt, he formed a ftrong 


| camp on the hither ſide of the Pegnitz, oppo- 


ſite Nuremberg, and by his maſterly poſition 


cut off from that city all communication with 
Franconia, Suabia, and Thuringia. Thus he 


held the King beſieged, and flattered himſelf to 


contain in check the impetuoſity of his oppo- 


nent, which he did not wiſh to try in the field, 
and reduce him by the flower but more certain 


means of hunger. 


But, to6 little acquainted with the firength 
and reſources of his adverſary, Wallenſtein had 


not taken proper meaſures to avert a fate which 
he had prepared for others. The inhabitants 


of the neighbourhood all fled with their pro- 
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perty, and whatever proviſions remained muſt 
be obſtinately conteſted with the Swedes. The 


EKing ſpared the city magazines ſo long as he 


could procure ſupplies from the vicinity, and 


the frequent ſkirmiſhes cauſed a continual con- 


teſt between the Croats and the Swedes, of 
which the neighbouring country bore the mot 
melancholy tokens ; the neceſſaries of life muſt 


be acquired {word in hand, and no party could 


forage without a numerous eſcort; the King 
had recourſe to the magazines of Nuremberg, 
but Wallenſtein was obliged to provide his 
troops from a greater diſtance. A large convoy, 
purchaſed in Bavaria, was on its march to join 


him, and a detachment of a thouſand men was 


ſent to eſcort it ſafe into his camp. Guſtavus 
Adolphus having received intelligence of its 
approach, detached a regiment of cavalry to 
cut off this ſupply, and the darkneſs of the 
night favoured the undertaking; the whole 


convoy fell, with the town, which it had 


reached, into the hands of the King ; the Im- 
perial eſcort was cut in pieces, near 1200 head 
of cattle were driven away, and the ſame num- 
ber of bread-waggons, which could not be 
removed, were ſet on fire. Seven regiments 
which Wallenſtein had diſpatched to Altdorf 


io augment the eſcort, were routed after an 


obſtinate 
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obſtinate action by the King, who had in 
perſon advanced to cover the retreat of his 
party, and driven, with a loſs of 400 men 
killed, back into the Imperial camp. So many 
vexatious circumſtances, and ſuch a firm re- 
ſiſtance on the part of Guſtavus' Adolphus, 
made Wallenſtein repent that he had avoided 
a battle; the ſtrength of the Swediſh camp 
now rendered an attack impracticable, and 
Nuremberg's armed youth ſerved the King as a 
nurſery, from which he could ſupply his loſs 
of men. 'The want of proviſions which pre- 
vailed in the Imperial .camp as well as in the 
Swediſh, rendered it uncertain which party 
ſhould be compelled firſt to retreat. 


The hoſtile armics, defended by inacceſſible 


intrenchments, remained in view during fifteen 


days without undertaking any more than ſmall 


attacks and inconſiderable ſkirmiſhes ; on both 
ſides epidemic diſtempers, the natural conſe- 


quence of bad nouriſhment and crowded peo- 
ple, had occaſioned a greater loſs of men than 


the ſword, and this evil increaſed daily. At 
laſt the long- expected ſuccour arrived in the 


Swediſh camp, and the conſiderable reinforce- 


ment which the King received enabled him to 
obey the diftates of his native courage, and 
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to break the ſetters _— had hitherto retained 
him. 


Purſuant to his requiſition, William Duke 
of Weimar had aſſembled troops from the 


Lower Saxon garriſons with all poſſible haſte, 


which were joined at Scwheinfurt, in Franco- 
nia, by four regiments, and ſoon after, at Kit- 
zingen, by the forces from the Rhine, which 
the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel and the Count 
Palatine of Birkenfeld detached to the King's 
ſuccour. The Chancellor Oxenſtern under- 
took to conduct this united force to the place 
of its deſtination. After being joined at Wind- 


ſheim by Duke Bernard of Weimar and the 


Swediſh general Bannier, he advanced by ra- 
pid marches to Pruck and Elterſdorf, where 
he paſſed the Pegnitz, and fortunately arrived 
in the Swediſh camp. This ſaccour amounted 
to near 50,000 men, and was attended by a 
train of ſixty pieces of cannon, and 4000 bag- 


gage-waggons. Guſtavus Adolphus now faw 


himſelf at the head of an army 70,000 ſtrong, 
without reckoning the militia of Nuremberg, 
which could, in cafe of neceſlity, bring into 
the field 30,000 able citizens : a formidable 
force, which was oppoſed by one no leſs for- 


midable ! The war now appeared ready to be 
decided 


%- * "=o. 
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decided by one deciſive battle, and here to have 


attained its termination, With anxiety divided 
Europe looked to the ſcene of action where 


both armies aſſembled in ſuch nN num- 
bers. | | 


If k before the arrival of this ſuccour a ſcarcity 
of bread was felt, that evil had increaſed in 
both camps (for Wallenſtein was joined by 
reinforcements from Bavaria) to a terrible de- 


| gree. Beſides 120,000 men which were con- 


fronted to each other, and more than 50,000 
horſes in both armies ; beſides the inhabitants 
of Nuremberg, who exceeded in number the 
Swediſh army, 1 5,000 women were reckoned 
in Wallenſtein's camp, with as many drivers 


and ſervants: nor was the number much leſs 


in the King's. The cuſtom of the times per- 


mitted the ſoldier to lead his family into the 


field. A number of proſtitutes followed the 
Imperial army, and. a ſtrict care for morals in 
the Swediſh camp promoted marriages. For 
the young generation, whoſe native country 
was the camp, military ſchools were erected, 
which provided an excellent race of warriors, 


ſo that the army could recruit itſelf in a long 


war. It is not ſurpriſing theſe wandering bands 


exhauſced every country _— which they 


paſſed, 
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paſſed, and that the neceſſaries of life were ren- 
dered ſcarce. All the mills of Nuremberg were 
not ſufficient to grind corn, which every hour 
grew ſcarcer, and 50,000 pounds of bread, which 
the city daily ſent to the 'camp, only excited 
hunger without ſatisfying it. 'The laudable care 
of the magiſtrates could not prevent the great 
part of the horſes from dying for want of fo 
rage; and the increaſing diſtempers daily 5 
more than a hundred men to the grave. 


To terminate theſe neceſſities, Guſtavus 
Adolphus, relying upon his ſtrength, leſt his 
lines on the fifty- fifth day, formed in order of 
battle in front of the enemy, and cannonaded 


Wallenſtein's camp from three batteries which 


He had raiſed upon the banks of the Rednitz. 
But Wallenſtein remained immoveable in his 
intrenchments, and contented himſelf with an- 
ſwering this challenge by a diſtant fire of can- 
non and ſmall-arms. To reduce the King to 


ſtraits by a defenſive plan, and to overcome 
his patience by the foree of hunger, he carefully 
avoided à battle; and neither the remon- 
ſtrances of Maximilian, the ſpirit of the army, 
nor the enemy's reproaches, could overcome 
this reſolution. Deceived in his expectations, 
and 2 by want, Guſtavus Adalphus ro- 


ſolved 


125 
ſolved upon an impoſſibility, and determined 
to ſtorm the camp, which was rendered inac- 
ceſſible ig ts art and nature. 
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After he had entrufted his own camp to the 
Nuremberg militia, he advanced on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, the fiſty-eighth of his encamp- 
| ment, in full order of battle, and paſſing the 
Rednitz at Furt, drove the advanced poſts of 
the enemy with eaſe before him ; their main 
force ſtood upon the heights between the Biber 
and the Rednitz ; and the camp, commanded 
by thoſe heights, extended along the plain. 
The whole artillery was collected upon this 
eminence. Deep ditches ſurrounded inacceſ- 
ſible intrenchments, thick abattis and pointed 
paliſades defended the approach of a height, 


| from the ſummit of which calmly and at his 


eaſe Wallenſtein diſcharged the thunder of his 


artillery, amid thick clouds of ſmoke. An 
effectual fire was ſuſtained from behind the 
breaſtworks by the muſketry, and a hundred 
pieces of cannon threatened the bold aſſailant 
with certain deſtruction. It was againſt this 
dangerous poſt that Guſtavus Adolphus directed 
his attack, and 5300 muſketeers, ſupported by a 
few infantry (for many could not advance by 
reaſon of the narrowneſs of the poſition), had 
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ſtraits by a defenſive plan, and to overcome 


avoided à battle; 
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paſſed, and that the neceſſaries of life were ren- 
dered ſcarce. All the mills of Nuremberg were 
not ſufficient to grind corn, which every hour 
grew ſcarcer, and 50,000 pounds of bread, which 
the city daily ſent to the camp, only excited 
hunger without ſatisfying it. The laudable care 


of the magiſtrates could not prevent the greater 


part of the horſes from dying tor want of - 
rage; and the increaſing diſtempers daily ferit 
more than a hundred men to the grave. 


| To terminate theſe neceſſities, Guſtavus 
Adolphus, relying upon his ſtrength, left his 
lines on the fifty-fifth day, formed in order of 
battle in front of the enemy, and cannonaded 


Wallenſtein's camp from three batteries which 


He had raiſed upon the banks of the Rednitz. 
But Wallenſtein remained immoveable in his 


intrenchments, and contented himſelf with an- 


ſwering this challenge by a diſtant fire of can- 
To reduce the King to 


his patience by the foree of hunger, he carefully 
and neither the remon- 


ſtrances of Maximilian, the ſpirit of the army, 


nor the enemy's reproaches, could overcome 


this reſolution. Deceived in his expectations, 


and Pos by want, Guſtarys Adalphus re- 


ſolved 


18 
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folved upon 'an impoſſibility, and defermined 
to ſtorm the camp, which was rendered inac- 
ceſſible by art and nature. 


Alter he had entruſted his own camp to the 


Nuremberg militia, he advanced on St. Bar- 
tholomew's day, the fifty-eighth of his encamp- 
ment, in full order of battle, and paſſing the 
Rednitz at Furt, drove the advanced poſts of 


| the enemy with eaſe before him; their main 


force ſtood upon the heights between the Biber 
and the Rednitz ; and the camp, commanded 


by thoſe heights, extended along the plain. 


The whole artillery was collected upon this 
eminence. Deep ditches ſurrounded inacceſ- 
fible intrenchments, thick abattis and pointed 
paliſades defended the approach of a height, 
from the ſummit of which calmly and at his 


| caſe Wallenſtein diſcharged the thunder of his 


artillery, amid thick clouds of ſmoke. . An 


: effectual fire was ſuſtained from behind the 


breaſtworks by the muſketry, and a hundred 
pieces of cannon threatened the bold affatlant 
with certain deſtruction. It was againſt this 
dangerous poſt that Guſtavus Adolphus directed 
his attack, and 500 muſketeers, ſupported by a 


| few infantry (for many could not advance by 
_ reaſon of the narrowneſs of the poſition), had 
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the unprofitable honour of being the firſt that 
facrificed their lives before the enemy. The 
aſſault was furious, the reſiſtance obſtinate: 
expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy's artil- 
lery, and undiſmayed through the aſpect of 
inevitable, death, theſe determined warriors 


ſtormed the hei ghts, which, in a moment, were 


converted to a ſecond Hecla, and diſcharged 
among them a ſhower of ſhot : immediately 
upon this the heavy cavalry ruſhed forward 
between the opemngs which the enemy's fire 


made among the affailants, whoſe ranks at 


length fell into diſorder, and who, after the loſs 


of a hundred men killed, betook themſelves 


to flight. It was to the Germans that Guſtavus 
Adolphus yielded the fatal poſt of honour; and 
exaſperated by their retreat, he now led his 
Finlanders to the aſſault, and, by their north- 
ern courage, to diſgrace the German coward- 
ice. But they alſo, having experienced. a. ſimilar 
reception, yielded to the ſuperior poſition of 
the enemy, and a new regiment relieved them 
with as little ſucceſs; this was ſucceeded by a 

third, a fourth, a fifth, and a fixth ; ſo that, 
during a ten hours action, every regiment came 


into fire, and was repulſed with loſs. 3A 


thouſand dead bodies covered the field ; never- 


theleſs Guſtavus Ado] OF ſtill renewed the 
4 attack, 
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attack, and Wallenſtein intrepidly maintained 
his poſition. 


Meanwhile the Imperial cavalry charged the 
left wing of the Swedes, which was poſted in 
a field, with great impetuoſity, and the com- 
bat was maintained with intrepidity and carnage 


on both ſides, with various ſucceſs, Wallens 


ſtein and Bernard Duke of Weimar had each 
a horſe ſhot under him ; the King himſelf had 

part of his boot takgn away by a cannon-ball. 

The combat was maintained with equal obſti- 
nacy until the approach of night ſeparated 
them. But the Swedes found themſelves too 
far advanced to undertake a retreat without 


danger. While the King ſought for an officer 


to convey to the regiments his order to retreat, 
he met Colonel Hepburn, a brave Scotſman, 
whoſe native courage had alone drawn him 
from the camp to partake the dangers of the day. 

Diſpleaſed with the King, who had ſome time 
before preferred a younger colonel to him after 
a dangerous action, he had formed the reſolu- 
tion of quitting the ſervice. Guſtayus Adol- 


phus now turned to him, -and, paying him 


ſome compliments upon his bravery, requeſted 
him to command the regiments to retreat. 
* dire,” anſwered the intrepid ſoldier, © that 

6c 18 
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« is the only ſervice I can render your Majeſty, 
* fince it is accompanied with danger :* and 
immediately haſtened to obey his orders. In 
fact, the Duke of Weimar had, during the heat 
of the battle, taken poſſeſſion of an eminence' 
which commanded the enemy; but a heavy 
rain, which fell the ſame night, rendered its 
ſides fo flippery that the cannon could not be 
brought up, and it was accordingly abandoned. 
Diffident of his good fortune, which forſook 
him on this deciſive day, the King did not 
venture, on the following morning, to renew 
the attack, and, vanquiſhed for the firft time 
becauſe he was not victor, he led back his 
troops over the Rednitz. Two thouſand dead, 
whom he left on the field of battle, betrayed 
his loſs; and Wallenſtein remained in his camp 
unconquered. 
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Both armies ſtill continued fourteen days in 
view, each with a hope of firſt compelling its 
enemy to retreat. According as proviſions were 
daily conſumed, hunger was felt, and the ſol- 

dier, rendered furious, exerciſed upon the peo- 
ple every ſpecies of oppreſſion: The increaſing | 
necefſity had extinguiſhed all diſcipline in the 
Swediſh camp, and the German regiments in 
particular diſtinguiſhed 3 by the cru- 
elties 
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elties which they indifcriminately practiſed 
againſt friends and enemies. Individual weak- 
neſs could not undertake to ſtop their exceſſes, 
which received a ſanction from the ſilence"? of 
inferior commanders, and who often eneou- 
raged it by their example. The King was 
greatly exaſperated at theſe breaches of a diſ- 
cipline, upon the obſervance of which he had 
hitherto ſo much piqued himſelf, and the warm 
manner in which he addreſſed the German 
officers hetrayecd Ihe livelineſs of his emotion. 
„„It is you, Germans, eried he, © that roh 
your country, and act againſt your o.π] Zö al- 

| © hes. As God is my judge, I deteſt and 
e cannot bear the fight of you. You neglect 
* my orders, and are the cauſe of the curſes 
* which I receive, and of my being every 
© where aſſailed by the tears of poverty, which 
«© exclaim that I, as a friend, create more miſ- 
* chief than the moſt deſperate enemy. It is 
* on. your account that I have ſtripped my 
crown of its treaſure, and expended above 
f © forty tons of gold *, without having received 
K from yeh that ſupport which I mung 


+A ton of gold i in Sweden amounts to "moe 7 
rs; conſequently the King's expenſes muſt have amounted 
to 633333), 67. 8d. ſterling, x 0 large ſum for ſo N coun+ 
try as Sweden, 7 ranſ. 
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*© expeQed. I divided among you my all, and, 
* had you obeyed my orders, ſhould with plea- 


c ſure have till expended amongſt you my 


* future acquiſitions. Your want of diſcipline 
© convinces me of your evil intentions, what- 


„ ever cauſe I * otherwiſe have to __—_ 


your weg 


©Nurvtiſberg had excceded its ſtren 2th, that it it 
might, during eleven weeks, ſubſiſt the immenſe 
number of people which had aſſembled around it; 
but its means were at length exhauſted, and the 
King, who commanded the more numerous part, 
was on that account firſt obliged to reſolve upon 
a retreat. The city had interred above 10, ooo 
of its inhabitants, and Guſtavus Adolphus 
nearly 20, ooo of his ſoldiers, by war and fick- 
neſs. The ſurrounding fields had been trodden 
down; the villages lay in aſhes ; the people, 
plundered, languiſhed upon the highways ; dead 
bodies infected the air; bad nouriſhment, with 
the exhalation of ſo many people, together with 
the heat of the dog-days, produced raging dif 
orders among men and beaſts; and long aſtet 


the departure of the army, miſery and want pre- 


vailed in the country. Affected by the general 
affliction, and deſpairing to conquer Wallen- 
ſtein's obſtinacy, the King broke up his camp on 
1 l 


828 forj rd we 
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the 8th of September, and left Nuremberg, after 
having taken the. precaution to provide that 
city with a ſufficient garriſon. He advanced 
in full order of battle before the enemy, which 
remained motionleſs, and did not in the leaſt 
endeavour to diſturb his retreat. His march 
was directed to Neuſtadt and Windſheim, 
where he remained five days to refreſh his 
troops, and be in the neighbourhood of Nu- 
remberg, ſhould the enemy make any attempt 
@ againſt that city. But Wallenſtein, no leſs 
exhauſted, had only awaited the departure of 
the Swedes to begin his own. Five days after 
he left his camp at Zindrof, and ſet it on fire. A 
hundred columns of ſmoke which aroſe from the 
ſurrounding villages announced his retreat, and 
ſhowed Nuremberg the dreadful fate which 
awaited it in caſe it was conquered. His march, 
which was directed towards Forcheim, was 
marked by the moſt terrible devaſtation; but 
he was too far advanced to be overtaken by the 
King. The latter now divided his army, which 
the exhauſted country could no longer ſubſiſt: 
a part of it was leſt to maintain Franconia, and 
with the other he proſecuted in pr his con- 
queſts in Bavaria. 
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ce expected. I divided among you my all, and, 
cc had you obeyed my orders, ſhould with plea- 
| 6 ſure have ftill expended amongſt you my: 
l “ future acquiſitions. Your want of diſcipline 
| « convinces me of your evil intentions, what- 
“ ever cauſe I ny otherwiſe have to _—_— 
your bravery.” 
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14 | | might, during eleven weeks, ſubſiſt the immenſe 
1 number of people which had aſſembled around it; 
$64 but its means were at length exhauſted, and the | 
a - King, who commanded the more numerous part, 
In was on that account firſt obliged to reſolve upon 
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1 3 down; the villages lay in aſhes ; the people, 
1 plundered, languiſhed upon the highways ; dead 
bodies infected the air ; bad nouriſhment, with 


1 the exhalation of ſo many people, together with R 
8 1/18 40 the heat of the dog-days, produced raging di.  t! 
11 orders among men and beaſts; and long aſtet a 
1714 14 | the departure of the army, miſery and want pre- Wl v 
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the 8th of September, and leſt Nuremberg, aſter 


having taken the precaution to provide that 
city with a ſufficient garriſon. He advanced 
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| in full order of battle before the enemy, which 
remained motionleſs, and did not in the leaſt 


endeayour to diſturb his retreat. His march 
was directed to Neuſtadt and Windſheim, 
where he remained five days to refreſh his 
troops, and be in the neighbourhood of Nu- 
remberg, ſhould the enemy make any attempt 


| againſt that city. But Wallenſtein, no leſs 


exhauſted, had only awaited the departure of 


the Swedes to begin his own. Five days after 


he left his camp at Zindrof, and ſet it on fire. A 


hundred columns of ſmoke which aroſe from the 


ſurrounding villages announced his retreat, and 
ſhowed Nuremberg the dreadful fate which 


W awaited it in caſe it was conquered. His march, 


which was directed towards Forcheim, was 


marked by the moſt terrible devaſtation ; but 


he was too far advanced to be overtaken by the 
King. The latter now divided his army, which 
the exhauſted country could no longer ſubſiſt : 


Ja part of it was left to maintain Franconia, and 
© vith the other he proſecuted in 2 his con- 
queſts in * 
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In the mean time the Imperial-Bavarian 
army was advanced into the biſhopric of Bam. 
berg, where Wallenſtein muſtered it anew. He 


found this force, which ſo lately had confiſted 


of 60,000 men, diminiſhed by the ſword, ſick, 
neſs, and defertion, to 24,000, of whom a 
fourth conſiſted of Bavarians. Thus had the 
camps before Nuremberg exhauſted both armies 
without the war approaching nearer to its end, 
or the expectations of Europe being fulfilled by 
a deeiſive battle. The King's conqueſts in Ba. 
varia were indeed for ſome time interrupted by 
the diverſion at Nuremberg, and Auſtria { 
cured againſt invaſion ; but by the enemy's re: 
treat from before that city, he was left at liberty 
to make Bavaria once more the theatre of war, 
Indifferent towards the fate of that devoted 
country, and weary. of the burden of his alli, 
ance with its Elector, Wallenſtein anxiouſly 
ſeized the opportunity of forſaking Maximilian, 
and of proſecuting his favourite ſchemes with 
renewed earneſt. True to his firſt maxim, of 


- detaching Saxony from Sweden, he deſtinel 


that country for his u inter- quarters, and hoped 
by his deſtructive preſence the ſooner to cot 


pel the Elector to a ſeparate peace. 


No 


John George. 
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No conjuncture could be more ſavourably 
choſen for this undertaking. The Saxons had 


fallen upon Silefia, where, in union with the 


Brandenburg and Swediſh reinforcements, they 
had obtained ſeveral advantages over the Em- 
peror's troops. Sileſia was ſtved by the diver- 
ſton which was made in the EleQor's own 
ſtates ; and Wallenſtein's plan was the more 


. eaſy, as Saxony, deprived of defence by the 


Silefian war, lay on every ſide expoſed to tlie 
enemy. The neceſſity of ſaving an hereditary 
country of Auſtria prevailed before the intereſts 
of the Elector of Bavaria, and, under the maſk 


of a patriotic zeal for the Emperor, Maximilian 
| was ſacrificed. While Bavaria was abandoned 


to the King of Sweden, the enemy hoped to be 
uninterrupted in its Progreſs in Saxony ; and 
the increaſing coldneſs between that monarch 


| and the Saxon court left room to apprehend 


little zeal on his part for the deliverance of 
Once more abandoned by his 


artful protector, the Elector of Bavaria ſepa- 
rated from Wallenſtein at Bamberg, to protect 
with the ſmall remains of bis troops his helpleſs 
5 country ; and the Imperial army directed its 
march through Bareith and Nan to the 
Ts, foreſt. ; 
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An Imperial general, Holk, was already de. 
tached into Vogtland, to ravage that defenceleſs 
province with fire and ſword. He was ſoon 
aſter followed by Gallas, another of Wallen- 
ſtein's generals, and a proper inſtrument for 
executing his inhuman orders. At length 


Pappenheim was recalled from Lower Saxony, 


to reinforce Wallenſtein's army, and to com- 
plete the miſeries of the country. Ruined, 
churches, villages in aſhes, harveſts deſtroyed, 
families plundered, and aſſaſſinations, marked 
the progreſs of theſe barbarians, at whoſe mercy 
lay all Thuringia, Vogtland, and Meiſſen; but 
theſe were only the prelude to ſtill greater mi- 


ſeries, with which Wallenſtein himſelf, at the 


head of the principal army, threatened Saxony, 
After having left behind him the moſt atrocious 
monuments of his fury, on his progreſs through 
Franconia and Thuringia, he entered with his 
whole force the circle of Leipzig, and com- 
pelled that city, after a ſhort reſiſtance, to ſur- 
render. His deſign was to advance as far as 


Dreſden, and, by the ſubjection of the whole 
country, to preſcribe law to the Elector. He 
had already approached the Mulda, in order, 
with his ſuperior force, to attack the Saxon 
army which was advanced againſt him as far as 
Torgau, when the King of Sweden's arrival 
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aàt Erfurt unexpectedly altered his plan of ope- 
| rations. Threatened to be. ſurrounded by the 

Saxon and Swediſh armies, to which George 
Duke of Lunenburg was expected to lead rein- 
forcements from Lower Saxony, he ſuddenly 
turned towards Merſeburg, to form a junction 
with Pappenheim, and to *, the approach- 
ing Swedes. 


_ Guſtavus 3 had been alarmed at the 
intrigues which Spain and Auſtria made uſe of 
to detach his allies from him. The more im- 
portant his alliance with Saxony was, the more 
cauſe he had to apprehend the inconſtancy of 
John George. A fincere friendſhip could 
never take place between him and the Elector; 
a prince who was proud of his political import- 
ance, and who was accuſtomed to conſider 
himſelf at the head of his party, could not 
without diſpleaſure behold the interference. of 
a foreign power in the tranſactions of the Em- 
pire; and the reluctance with which he ſaw the 
arrival of this unwelcome ſtranger, could only 
| be conquered by the extreme danger of his ter- 
ritories. The increaſing influence of the King 
in Germany, his authority over the Proteſtant 
| ſtates, the evident proofs which he betrayed of 
his ambitious defigns, and which were ſuffſi- 
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cient to excite the attention of all the ſtates in 
the Empire, raiſed a thouſand alarms in the 


Elector's breaſt, which the Imperial emiſſaries 


knew how to nouriſh and increafe. Every 
immediate act of the King's, and even the moſt 
reaſonable . demands which he made of the 
princes of the Empire, gave birth to bitter 
complaints from the Elector, which threatened 


A ſpeedy breach ; even among the generals of 


both armies there appeared, ſo often as they 
acted in union, marks of that jealouſy which 
divided their ſovereigns. John George's natu- 
ral averſion to the war, and his ſtill lingering 
attachment to Auſtria, favoured the efforts of 
Arnheim, who continued to correſpond with 
Wallenſtein, and laboured inceflantly to effect 
a private treaty between his maſter and the 
Emperor: if his remonſtrances were long « diſre- 
garded, the event proved that they were not 
entirely without effect. 


, Guſtavus Adolphus, naturally apprehenſive 


of the conſequences which the defection of ſo 
powerful an ally would have upon his future 
exiſtence in Germany, left no means untried 
to prevent this diſaſtrous ſtep ; and his remon- 
ſtrances had hitherto not entirely failed. But 
the formidable OR with which the Emperor 
| ſeconded 
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ſeconded his deceitful projects, and the cala- 


mities with which he threatened Saxony in caſe 
of refuſal, might at length overcome the Elec- 
tor's firmneſs, ſhould his country be left expoſed ; 
and his indifference to ſo powerful an ally 
might deſtroy the confidence of the other powers 
towards the King of Sweden. This conſidera- 
tion prevailed upon the King to yield to the 
prefling entreaties of the threatened Elector, and 
to ſacrifice for the ſafety of this ally his moſt 
brilliant projects. He had already reſolved on 
making a ſecond attack upon Ingolſtadt ; and 
the weakneſs of the Elector of Bavaria gave 
him hopes to be able to compel that exhauſted 


enemy to a neutrality. An inſurrection of the 


peaſantry in Upper Auſtria opened him a paſ- 


 fage into that country, and the Emperor's capi- 


tal might be in his poſſeflion before Wallen-⸗ 
ſtein had time to render it aſſiſtance. But all 
theſe ſplendid hopes were poſtponed in conſi- 


deration of an ally, who neither merited ſuch 


a ſacrifice by his worth or good will; who, on 


the moſt preſſing occaſions, only ſought to pro- 


mote his own intereſts; and who was import- 


ant only from the evil he could occaſion, not 


from any ſervices he could render. Who can 
refrain from indignation when he learns, that 
. Adolphus's march to relieve ſuch a 


friend, 
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friend, for ever put a Period to the en of 


that great hero ? 


He :camtedintely aſſembled his troops in the 
circle of Franconia, and followed Wallenſtein's 
army through Thuringia. Bernard Duke of 
Weimar, who was detached againft Pappen- 
heim, joined the King at Arnſtadt, where he 
now ſaw himſelf at the head of 20,000 veteran 
troops. At Erfurt he took leave of his conſort, 
who was deſtined to behold him again at Weit- 
ſenfels, but not until he had been encircled in 


his ſhroud ! Their anxious adieu foreboded an 


everlaſting ſeparation. 


He reached Naumburg on the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber 1632, before a corps detached by Wallen- 
ſtein could arrive at that place. From all 
quarters crowds flocked from the neighbouring 
country to behold the hero, the avenger, and 
to view the great king who a year before 
appeared in that country as a guardian angel; 
loud expreſſions of joy every where accompa- 
nied him, and the favour of touching the 
ſheath of his ſword and the hem of his gar- 
ment was anxiouſly ſought for. The King 
was moved by this innocent tribute which the 
ſincereſt gratitude and admiration paid him; 
46 I; 
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& Is it not,“ ſaid he to one of his attendants, 
ce as if this people would deify me? Our 
« affairs go on well, but I fear that divine 
« vengeance will puniſh me for this idle farce, 
« and ſufficiently convince the fooliſh multi- 
« tude of my weak mortality.” How amiable 
does Guſtavus appear before he takes his leave 
of us for ever! Thus heſitates the Agamem- 
non of Grecian tragedy to tread the purple 
which veneration had ſpread under his feet. 
In the ſummit of his fortune he till reſpected 
the judging Nemeſis, and rejected a homage 
which belongs only to immortality” © 


In the mean time Wallenſtein had advanced 
to meet the King as far as Weiſſenfels, deter- 
mined, even though it ſhould coſt a battle, to 
maintain his winter-quarters in Saxony. His 
inactivity before Nuremberg expoſed him to 
ſuſpicion, as if he was unwilling to riſk a con- 
teſt with the northern hero, and his reputation 
was endangered ſhould he a ſecond time avoid 
a battle; his preſent ſuperiority of troops, 
though much leſs than during the encampment 
at Nuremberg, gave him the hopes of obtain- 
ing a victory if he was able to compel the King 
to a battle previous to the latter's junction with 
the Saxons. But his preſent reliance was not 
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built upon the ſuperior number of his troops, 
but on the aſſurances of his aftrologer Seni, 
who had read in the ſtars that the Swediſh 
monarch muſt terminate his career in the month 
of November *. Befides this, there were be- 
tween Camburg and Weiſſenfels narrow defiles 
formed by a ridge of hills, and the river Sala, 
which rendered it extremely difficult for the 
Swediſh army to advance, and could be de- 


fended by a ſmall number of troops. The 


King had now no other choice but to penetrate 
with rapidity through theſe defiles, or to make 
his retreat through Thuringia, and to ſacrifice 
the greater part of his troops in a deſolated 
country, which was in want of every neceſſary. 
The diligence, however, with which Guftavus 
Adolphus took poſſeſſion of Naumburg, ren- 
dered this plan abortive, and it was now Wal- 
lenſtein himſelf who awaited the attack. 


But he found he was deceived in this expect - 


ation, when the King, inſtead of advaneing to 


Weiſſenfels, took every meaſure to intrench 
* This favours à little of the marvellous; perhaps the 
author's admiration of Plutarch and other ancient writers, 


dogether with his theatrical turn, might have led him to adopt 
a tradition which, though poffible, is very highly 28 
bable. Tranſ. 


him 
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himſelf at Naumburg, and there to await the 
reinforcement which the Duke of Lunenburg 
was on the point of leading to him. Unde- 
cided whether he ſhould advance upon the 
King through the narrow paſſes between Weiſ- 
ſenfels and Naumburg, or remain inactive in 
his camp, he called a council of war to conſult 
the opinion of his moſt experienced generals: 
none of theſe thought it prudent to attack the 
_ King in his advantageous poſition, and the 
preparations which the latter made to intrench 
his camp, plainly ſhowed that it was not his 
intention ſoon to forſake it. But it was equally 
impoſſible to . prolong the campaign on the 
approach of winter, and to fatigue, by con- 
tinual encampments, an army which ſo much 
wanted repoſe : all voices declared for termi- 
nating the campaign the ſooner, as the import- 
ant city of Cologne, on the Rhine, was threat- 
ened with danger by the Dutch troops; and the 
enemy's progreſs in Weſtphalia and the Lower 
Rhine demanded the moſt effectual aid in 
thoſe quarters. Wallenſtein yielded to the 
force of theſe arguments; and convinced that 
he had no farther attack to fear on the King's 
part at this ſeaſon of the year, he put his troops 
into winter-quarters, yet in ſuch a manner as 
to be enabled to aſſemble them on the ſhorteſt 
$ notice. 
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himſelf at · Naumburg, and there to await the 
reinforcement which the Duke of Lunenburg 
was on the point of leading to him. Unde- 
cided whether he ſhould advance upon the 
King through the narrow paſſes between Weiſ⸗ 
ſenfels and Naumburg, or remain inactive in 
his camp, he called a council of war to conſult 
the opinion of his moſt experienced generals: 
none of theſe thought it prudent to attack the 
King in his advantageous poſition, and the 
preparations which the latter made to intrench 
his camp, plainly ſhowed that it was not his 
intention ſoon to ſorſake it. But it was equally 
impoſſible to prolong the campaign on the 
approach of winter, and to fatigue, by con- 
tinual encampments, an army which ſo much 
wanted repoſe: all voices declared for termĩ- 
nating the campaign the ſooner, as the import- 
ant city of Cologne, on the Rhine, was threat- 
ened with danger by the Dutch troops; and the 
enemy's progreſs in Weſtphalia and the Lower 
Rhine demanded the moſt effectual aid in 
thoſe quarters. Wallenſtein yielded to the 
force of theſe arguments; and convinced that 
he had no farther attack to fear on the King's 
part at this ſcaſon of the year, he put his troops 
into winter-quarters, yet in ſuch a manner as 
to be enabled to aſſemble them on the ſhorteſt 
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notice. Pappenheim was detached with a great 
part of the army to the aſſiſtance of Cologn, 
and had orders upon his march to take poſſeſ- 
fion of the fortreſs of Moritzburg near Halle. 
Different corps took up their quarters in the 
moſt convenient places in the neighbourhood, 
that the enemy's motions might be on all ſides 
obſerved. Count Coltoredo guarded the caſtle 
at Weiſſenfels, and Wallenſtein with the re- 
mainder of his troops poſted himſelf near 
Merſeburg, between Flotzgraben and the Sala, 
whence his intention was to march through 
Leipzig, to cut off the Saxons from the 
S555 277) 
_ Scarce had Guſtavus Adolphus received in- 
formation of Pappenheim's departure, when 
he inſtantly broke up his camp at Naumburg, 
determined to fall upon the enemy, which was 
now weakened by one half. He advanced by 
rapid marches towards Weiſſenfels, where the 
intelligence of his approach was made known 
to Wallenſtein, who heard of it with aſtoniſh- 
ment; but a ſudden feſolution muſt now be 
formed, and Wallenſtein had taken no mea- 
ſures. Although the Imperialiſts could collect 
only 12,000 men to oppoſe the enemy, which 
was 20,000 ſtrong, yet they might expect to be 
1 
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able to maintain their poſition until the return 
of Pappenheim, who had at furtheſt advanced 
only to Halle, five miles diſtant “. Meffengers 
were inſtantly. diſpatched to recall him, and 
Wallenſtein immediately advanced into the ex- 
tenſive plain which lies between the trenches 


and Lutzen, where he awaited the King in 
full order of battle, and by this poſition: cut 
him off from n and the Saxon auxili- 


aries . 


Three cannon ſhots which Count Colloredo 
fired from the caſtle of Weiſſenſels announced 
the King's approach, and upon this concerted 
ſignal, Wallenſtein's light troops, under the 
command of the Croatian General Iſolani, 
advanced to poſſeſs themſelves of the villages 
which lay upon the Rippach. Their weak 
reſiſtance did not interrupt the enemy's march, 
who paſſed the village of Rippach (ſo called 
from the rivulet of that name), and formed 
above Lutzen in order of battle oppoſite the 


* The author means German miles, each of which conſiſts 
of four Engliſh. Trag/. 

+ The country about Lutzen is a dead flat. The trenches 
which the author mentions were ſmall canals, intended to 


convery timber to fave Iand-carriage, and were impaſſable 


for cavalry and infantry. Trazſ. 
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Imperialiſts. The high road which leads from 
Weiſſenſels to Leipzig is interſected between 
Lutzen and Markranſtadt by the trench which 


ſtretches from Zeitz to Merſeburg, and joins 


the Elſter with the Sala ; upon this canal were 
placed the left wing of the Imperialiſts, and the 
right of the King of Sweden, but in ſuch a 
manner that the cavalry of both armies extended 
themſelves upon its other fide. Wallenſtein's 
right wing had encamped northwards behind 
Lutzen, and to the ſouthward the left wing of 
the King's; both armies extended their fronts 
along the high road which interſected them, 
and divided their order of battle. But Wal- 
lenſtein, to the great diſadvantage of his oppo- 
nent, had during the night before the engage- 
ment taken poſſeſſion of this road, and deep- 
ened the trenches on both ſides, defending 
them with muſketeers, ſo that they could not be 
paſſed without difficulty and danger. Behind 


them was formed a battery of ſeven large 


_ cannon to ſupport the fire of the muſketry, 


and ſeven ſmaller pieces were poſted at the 


windmill a little behind Lutzen, upon an 
_ eminence, from whence the plain could be 
ſwept ; the infantry, divided into five large and 
unwieldy brigades, was formed at the diſtance 
of three h yards 1 in the rear of the high 
road, 
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road, and the e covered the flanks; the 
baggage was ſent to Lutzen, that it might not 
diſturb the movements of the army, and the 
ammunition- waggons alone remained behind 
the line. To conceal the weakneſs of the Im- 
perial forces, all the boys and drivers were 
mounted and joined to the left wing, and this 
only until the arrival of Pappenheim's troops. 
The entire of this order was arranged during the 
darkneſs of the night; and before day appear- 
ed, every thing was er for the enemy's re- 

ception, 

On che e night Guſtavus Adolphus ap- 
peared on the oppoſite plain, and formed his 
troops in order of battle. His diſpoſition was 
the ſame by which he had the year before con · 
quered at Leipzig; ſmall ſquadrons intercepted 
his line of infantry, as did muſketeers that of 
his cavalry. The whole army was formed 
upon two lines, the trenches on the right and 
in the rear, the road in front, and the town 
on the leſt; in the centre the infantry was 
formed under Count Brahe, the cavalry on the 
wings, and the artillery in front; the leſt wing 
was entruſted to a German hero, Bernard Duke 
of Weimar, who commanded the German 
cavalry, and on the right the King led his 


vol“. II. K | Swedes, 


% 
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Swedes, to excite the competition between both 
nations. The ſecond line was formed in the 
ſame manner, and behind it was a corps of 
reſerve under Henderſon a Scotchman. 


In this poſition they awaited the fatal morn- 
ing to begin a conteſt which the long delay, 
more than the choice or the number of the 
troops, was deſtined to render bloody and deci- 
five. The expectations of all Europe, which 
were diſappointed in the camp before Nurem- 
berg, were now to be ſatisfied on the plains of 
Lutzen. Two ſuch generals ſo ſimilar in conſe- 
quence, in fame, and in ability, had not yet 
oppoſed each other in the whole courſe of the 
war in a deciſive battle, or rendered the flue 
ſo dubious. Europe, on the following morn- 
ing, was to behold its greateſt general and a 
victor oppoſed to the vanquiſhed. Although 
the genius of Guſtavus Adolphus, or the want 
of talents in his opponents, conquered at Leip- 
zig and the Lech, that queſtion muſt again be 
debated on the following day. The morning 
was to decide the Emperor's choice of Wallen- 
ſtein's merit, and the greatneſs of his ſervices 
was to repay the price at which they had 
been purchaſed ; each man was jealous of the 
reputation of his general, and under every 
. uiraſs 
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cuiraſs were excited thoſe | paſſions which 
actuated their commander. The victory was 


doubtful, but, the carnage was certain ; each 


fide knew its enemy 8 ſtrength, and the 
fear which was in vain endeavoured to be 


ſuppreſſed, gave a 93 proof of mutual 


ſtren * 


Daa ſtill covered the filent plain, and 


the approaching morning gave anxiety an awful 


delay to anticipate impending deſtruction and 
hope. Heavy on both ſides paſſed the night, 
ſlill more heavy expectation in every breaſt. 


At length the dreadful morning appeared; 


but an impenetrable fog, which ſpread over the | 


plain, ſtill delayed the attack until noon. The 
King, in front of his army, knelt and performed 


his devotions; the whole army, after his ex- 
ample, falling on their knees, ſtruck up a melo- 
dious hymn accompanied by military muſic, 
"The King then mounted on horſeback, and 
only clad in a leathern doublet and a cloth ' 
coat (for a wound which he had formerly re- 


ceived prevented him from wearing a coat of 


mail), rode through the ranks to inſpire the 


Pops with a courage which the doubts of his 


un breaſt contradicted. God with us, was 
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Maria, with the Imperialiſts. About eleven 
o'clock the fog began to diſperſe, and the hoſtile 


forces were in fight of each other; Lutzen at 


that moment was diſcovered on fire, which 
had been done by the orders of Wallenſtein, 
that he ſhould not be outflanked on that ſide. 
The charge was now ſounded, the cavalry 
advanced, and the King's infantry ſet itſelf in 


| motion againſt the trenches. 


{Riocelved bye wüpenee fire of muſketry 
and heavy artillery, theſe intrepid battalions 


perſevered in their attack; the enemy's muſ- 


keteers left their poſts, the trenches were paſſed, 
even the batteries were taken, and immediately 
turned againſt the Imperialiſts; they advanced 
ſtill further with irreſiſtible impetuoſity; the 
firſt of Wallenſtein's five brigades was thrown 
into confufion, ſoon after the ſecond, and the 
third already began to betake itſelf to flight. But 
here Wallenſtein's preſence of mind exerted 


itſelf; he inftantly rallied his troops, ſupported 
by three regiments of cavalry the flying brigades, 


formed anew, and attacked the Swedes. A 
murderous: conflict enſued. The nearneſs of 
the enemy did not permit firing, nor the 


hg of he attack give any time for loading ; 
man 
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man fought- againſt man, and the uſeleſs diſ- 
charge of ſmall arms was exchanged for the 
pike and the ſword. Overpowered by num- 


bers, the - exhauſted Swedes at length gave 


way and retreated over the trenches, by which 


themſelves of; a thouſand dead bodies already; 


covered the plain, without any ground being 


gained. 


In the mean time the King's right wing, led 
on by“ himſelf, had fallen upon the enemy's 
leſt; the firſt ſhock of the heavy cuiraſſiers of 
Finland diſperſed the lightly mounted Polanders 
and Croats who had formed upon that wing, 
and their. diſorderly flight ſpread confuſion 


and conſternation among the remainder of the 


cavalry. At this moment the King was in- 
formed that his infantry had retired over the 
trenches, and alſo that his left wing was thrown: 


into confuſion by the enemy's cannon from the; 


windmill. He immediately detached General 
Horn in purſuit of the enemy's left, which was 
defeated, while he himſelf haſtened at the head 
of the regiment of Steinboc to repair the diſ- 
order of his left. His noble charger imme 
diately carried him over the trenches; but the 
enen cauld not follow o quickly; and 
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Maria, with the Imperialiſts. About eleven 
o'clock the fog began to diſperſe, and the hoſtile 
forces were in ſight of each other; Lutzen at 
that moment was diſcovered on fire, which 
had been done by the orders of Wallenſtein, 
that he ſhould not be outflanked on that ſide. 
The charge was now ſounded, the cavalry 
advanced; and the King's infantry ſet itſelf in 
motion nn the trenches. 


{Received by: a ended fire of muſketry 
and heavy ' artillery, theſe intrepid battalions 


-perſevered in their attack ; the enemy's mul- 


keteers left their poſts, the trenches were paſſed, 
even the batteries were taken, and immediately 
turned againſt the Imperialiſts; they advanced 
ſtill further with irreſiſtible impetuoſity ; the 
firſt of Wallenſtein's five brigades was thrown 
into confuſion, ſoon after the ſecond, and the 
third already began to betake itſelf to flight. But 
here Wallenſtein's preſence of mind exerted 


Itſelf; he inftantly rallied his troops, ſupported 
by three regiments of cavalry the flying brigades, 


formed anew, and attacked the Swedes. A 
murderous conflict enſued. The nearneſs of 
the enemy did not permit firing, nor the 


fury of the attack give any time for loading 
man 
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man fought- againſt man, and the uſeleſs dif- 
charge of ſmall arms was exchanged for the 
pike and the ſword. Overpowered by num- 


bers, the exhauſted Swedes at length gave 


way and retreated over the trenches, by which: 


they loſt the battery they had but juſt poſſeſſed 


themſelves of; a thouſand dead bodies already 
covered the plain, without any ground being 
gained. ] 


In the mean time the King's right wing, led. 
on by” himſelf, had fallen upon the enemy's 
leſt ; the firſt ſhock of the heavy cuiraffiers of 
Finland diſperſed the lightly mounted Polanders 
and Croats who had formed upon that wing, 
and their. diſorderly flight ſpread confuſion 
and conſternation among the remainder of the 
cavalry. At this moment the King was in- 
formed that his infantry had retired over the 
trenches, and alſo that his left wing was thrown: 


into confuſion by the enemy's cannon from the; 


windmill. He immediately detached General 
Horn in purſuit of the enemy's left, which was 
defeated, while he himſelf haſtened at the head 
of the regiment of Steinboc to repair the diſ- 
order of his left. His noble charger imme 
diately carried him over the trenches; but the 
ſſuadrons cauld not follow ſo quickly; and 
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only a few horſemen, among whom was Francis 
Albert Duke of Saxe Lauenburg, were able to 
| $eep/ up to the King. He flew to the ſpot 


where his infantry were in the greateſt con- 
fuſion, and while he looked for the place where 


the enemy's line could be attacked to advan. 


tage, his nearneſs of ſight led him too cloſe to 
them. An Imperial corporal remarking that 
the attendants every where made way for him, 
immediately ordered a muſketeer to take his 
aim: Fire at him,“ cried he; © that muſt be 
& a man of diſtinction.“ The ſoldier fired, and 
the King's left arm was ſhattered. At that 
moment the ſquadrons came up with à con- 
foſedcry of, ** The King bleeds, the King is ſhot!” 
which ſpread univerſal terror and conſternation 
among them. « Tt is nothing; follow me,” 
eried the King, collecting his whole ſtrength; 


but overcome by pain, and ready to faint, he 


requeſted of the Duke of Lauenburg, in French, 
to lead him, without being ſeen, from the 


tumult. While the latter proceeded. towards 


the right wing with the King, and made a long 
circuit to avoid expoſing this diſcouraging ſpec- 
tacle to the diſordered infantry, Guſtavus re- 
ceived a ſecond ſhot in the back, which deprived 
him of his — ſtrength. 5 Oh, my 
66 1 Jam gone, were his dying words: 
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et fave your own life!” He immediately fell 

from his horſe: pierced by ſeveral ſhots, 

and abandoned by his attendants, he expired 

amidſt the Croatian plunderers. His charger, 
covered with blood and flying without its maſ- 

ter, ſoon convinced the Swediſh cavalry of the 

King's fall, and they furiouſly ruſhed on to 

reſcue this prize from the enemy; a dreadful 

conflict enſued about his dead body, which was 

buried under a age of the ſlain *. | 


1 i 2 "The 


| * Thus died the moſt accompliſhed of heroes; the only 0 
' conqueror, perhaps, who ever made conqueſts in his own 
defence. I am far, however, from thinking he was free | 
from ambition when he undertook the war againſt the - 
Emperor. Piety (though not, perhaps, without a degree of 
N affectation), heroic intrepidity in the field, conſummate 
policy in the cabinet, and admirable humanity, were the 
leading features of a man who was more fortunate, both in | 
his life and death, than any character of whom we read i in 
hiſtory 7 = IN | 
Some men "OM ſo little boa him fie: no mend WE | | 
| of his exploits has hitherto appeared in England, that of Har. — 7 
being by no means well executed), as to give Charles the 4 
Twelfth's victories in Poland the ſuperiority over thoſe of - 
Guſtavus in Germany, But beſides that the former was a 
barbarian, whoſe cruelty and inſolence would diſgrace the 
moſt brilliant ſucceſſes, he had by no means the enemy to 
cope with that his predeceſſor had; the Muſcovites were not 
, yet transformed into. thofe Ryffans who, under a Munich 
1 ; . and! a „ have in our days not only been the terror | 
; K 4 of / 
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The terrible intelligence ſoon ran through 
the Swediſh army; but inſtead of diminiſhing 
the courage of theſe intrepid troops, it only 
rendered them furious. 
thought only of revenge, and no one- valued 
his life when the King fell; the Upland; 
Smaland, Finland, Eaſt and Weſt Gothland 
' regiments: attacked the enemy's left wing a 


ſecond time, which yielded to General Horn 


but a ſhort reſiſtance; and was completely 


beaten out of the field. Bernard Duke of 


Weimar now aſſumed the command of the 


Swediſh army, upon the death of Guſtavus 


Adolphus, and ' inſpired it with the ſame ſenti- 
ments. The left wing was immediately rallied, 
and attacked the right of the Imperialiſts with 
impetuoſity ; the artillery at the windmill, which 


had made ſo eee a fire upon the Swedes, 


”. 


of the Turks, but, even contrary to expectation, ciated 
and conquered the Pruſſian troops, then the firſt in the 
world. Guſtavus Adolphus muſt have been an extraor- 
dinary general to have ſo eaſily overcome the Auſtrians, who, 
- though often vanquiſhed, have been for centuries, perhaps, 
the moſt warlike people in Europe. 

Had he not tallied his deeds by otic to 0 the 
unfortunate Eiector Palatine, his character would, to this 
day, have been perfect. But what character can, above all, 
reſiſt ambition, a paſſion rooted in all ages and conditions, 
and infinitely more powerful than love itſelf? Tran}. 

Was 


The Swedes now 
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was taken by the Duke and turned againſt the 
enemy; the centre alſo of the Swediſh infantry 
advanced anew under the. Duke and Knyphau- 
ſen againſt the trenches, which they paſſed 


fortunately, and a ſecond time made themſelves 


maſters of the battery of ſeven cannons. The 
attack was now renewed with redoubled fury 
upon the enemy's centre, which gradually re- 
ſiſted leſs and leſs; and even accident. aſſiſted 
the bravery of the Swedes to complete the de- 
feat : the Imperial powder-waggons blew up, 
and by the terrible exploſion the grenades and 
bomb-ſhells were carried into the air. The 
enemy, now in confuſion, were apprehenſive 
of being taken in the rear, while the Swediſh 
brigades attacked them in front; they be- 
came ſpiritleſs, ſeeing their left wing beaten, 
their right on the point of giving way, and 
their artillery loſt. The battle appeared to be 
decided, and the fate of the day depended only 


upon a moment: Pappenheim at this critical 


juncture arrived with his cuiraſſiers and dra- 
goons; every advantage gained was loſt, and 
the battle began anew. | 


The order which recalled that general to 
Lutzen reached him in Halle while his troops 
were employed in plundering that town. It 
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was impoſſible to collect the ſcattered infantry 
with the ſuddenneſs which his preſſing orders 
and impatience required. But, without wait- 
ing for them, he ordered eight regiments of 


_ cavalry to mount, and at their head he ad- 


vanced. in full gallop to Lutzen. He arrived 
at a proper time to remedy the diſorder of 
the Imperial left wing, which was routed by 
Guſtavus Horn, and to engage in the combat. 
With rapid preſence of mind he rallied the fa- 
gitives, and led them once more againſt the 
enemy. Excited by his furious impetuoſity, 
and impatient to confront himſelf with the 


King, who, as he imagined, commanded that 


wing; he broke into the Swediſh ranks, which, 
exhauſted by their victory, could not oppoſe 
to him a vigorous reſiſtance. The Imperial 
infantry, alſo exhauſted, was encouraged by 
Pappenheim's ſudden arrival, and Wallenſtein 
immediately profited by this circumſtance to 


form the line again. The Swediſh battalions, 


formed in deep order, were, after a deſperate 
conflict, repulſed over the trenches, and the 
twice-loſt cannon a ſecond time reſcued. The 
entire yellow regiment, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
on this dreadful day, lay dead upon the ſpot 
which had been the ſcene of their intrepidity. 
A regiment in blue ſhared the ſame fate, which 

\ 0 Count 


* 
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Count Piccolomini attacked with the Auſtrian 
cavalry and overcame after a deſperate reſiſtance. 
Seven different times did this intrepid general 
renew the attack ; ſeven horſes were ſhot under 
him, and he was pierced by fix muſket-balls. 
He nevertheleſs would not quit the field of 
battle until led by the general retreat of the 
whole army, Wallenſtein himſelf was ſeen 
riding amid a ſhower of the enemy's bullets 
with cold intrepidity, encouraging the neceſſi- 
tous, applauding the brave, and intimidating 
the fugitives. His men fell upon each fide of 
him, and his mantle was periorated by ſeveral 
ſhots. Another deſtiny, however, awaited 
him; and fate had not reſolved to terminate 
his career on the ſame bed with Guſtavus Adol- 
phus. | 


Pappenheim, the braveſt ſoldier of the Auſ- 

trian army and of the church, was not fo for- 
tunate. An ardent deſire to meet the King's 
perſon in battle had led him into the thickeſt 
tumalt, where he thought he would leaſt fail 
of meeting his noble enemy. Guſtavus had 
[alſo expreſſed a with to encounter this reſpect- 
able antagoniſt; but the deſires of both re- 
mained unſatisfied, and both heroes equally 
fell. Pappenheim was pierced by two muſket- 
balls 
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balls in the breaſt, and was obliged to be taken 
by force from the combat. While the men 


were conveying him behind the line, it was 


whitpered in his ears that he whom he ſought 
lay dead upen the plain. When the truth of 
this report was confirmed his eyes ſparkled with 
joy. Let Wallenſtein know,” cried he, 


ce that I die, not with ſorrow, but, on the con- 


© trary, with pleaſure, ſince J am certain that 
ce the moſt implacable enemy of my religion 
& has fallen on the ſame day with me.” 


With Pappenheim ended the fortune of the 
Imperialiſts. The cavalry, already beaten and 
again rallied, no ſooner miſſed their intrepid 
leader than they abandoned the field of battle 


in diſorder. The right wing fell into equal 


confuſion, except a few regiments, which the 
bravery of their colonels, Goetz, Terzky, Col- 
loredo, and Piccolomini, compelled to keep 
their ground. The Swediſh infantry rapidly 


profited of the enemy's confuſion. To fill up 
the openings which the ſlaughter had made, 


they formed both lines into one, which made 
the laſt decifive attack. A third time they 
croſſed the trenches, and a third time took the 
artillery which was poſted behind them. The 
ſun was ſetting when both lines cloſed : the 
Bf action 
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action became warmer, and exhauſted ſtrength 
fill endeavoured to exert itſelf to profit by the 
laſt precious moments of the day. It was in 
vain that deſpair diſplayed itſelf; neither fide 
could yield, neither fide could conquer ; and 
tactics here expended all thuyr efforts. Dark- 
neſs at length put an end to the battle, which 
ammoſity would willingly have continued, 
becauſe neither could find its enemy. 'The 
armies ſeparated by a tacit agreement, the 
trumpets ſounded, and each, claiming the vic- 


tory, quitted the field. 


The artillery on both ſides, being abandoned 
by their horſes, remained the whole night upon 
the field, as the prize of whoever ſhould main- 
— tain it. But Wallenſtein, in tis haſte to depart 
from Leipzig and Saxony, forgot to ſecure his 
part. Soon after the battle was ended, Pap- 
penheim's infantry, confiſting of ſix regiments 
which could not in ſufficient time follow their 
general, appeared on the field; but the work 


was already done. A few hours earlier this 


conſiderable reinforcement might perhaps have 
decided the battle to the Emperor's adven- 
tage, and it was ſtill able, by maintaining the 
tield, to ſave Wallenſtein's artillery, and con- 
quer the Swedes, But there was no order for 

| | them 
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them to act; and, uncertain as to the iſſue of 
the battle, they retired to * where * 
expected to . the army. 


Wallenſtein had retreated thither, where he 
was followed byi the broken remains of his 
troops the next morning, without cannon, 
without colours, and almoſt without arms. 
It appears that the Duke of Weimar gave 
the Swediſh army ſome time to. repoſe, after 
the toils of this bloody day, between Lutzen 
and Weiſſenfels, ſufficiently near the field of 
battle to oppoſe any attempt which the enemy 
ſhould make to recover it. Of both armies, 
above gooo men were killed, a ſtill greater 
number were wounded ; and among the Im- 
perialiſts in particular ſcarce, a man returned 
unhurt from the battle. The entire plain of 
Lutzen, as far as the trenches, was covered 
with the dead, the dying, and the wounded. 
Many of the firſt nobility had fallen on both 
ſides; even the Abbot of Fulda, who had 
mingled himſelf in the combat as a ſpectator, 
paid for his curiofity and his miſplaced zeal 
with his life. Hiſtory is filent with regard to 
priſoners ; a proof of the animoſity of both ar- 
mies, which neither gave nor took quarter. 


* 


Pap- 
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Pappenheim expired the day following at 


Leipzig, in conſequence of his wounds; an 
irreparable loſs for the Imperial army, which _ 


this excellent warrior ſo often led to victory. 
The battle of Prague, at which he was colonel, 
together with Wallenſtein, opened his career. 


Dangerouſly wounded, he impetuouſly threw. 


himſelf with a few troops upon an enemy's 


_ regiment, and lay ſeveral hours for dead under 
his horſe in the field, until his own party diſ- 
covered him while they were plundering. He 
conquered the rebels of Auſtria, though 40,000 


ſtrong, with a ſmall detachment, in three dif- 


ferent battles; he long delayed Tilly's defeat at 


Leipzig by his bravery, and carried the victo- 
rious arms of the Emperor to the Elbe and to 
the Weſer. His impetuous diſpoſition, which 
defied every danger, and was capable of any 
attempt, rendered him the moſt powerful arm 
in the Imperial army; but he was unfit for the 


ſupreme command. The battle of Leipzig 


was, according to Tilly himſelf, loſt by his 


haſty ardour. He allo ſtained his hands in- 
blood during the florming of Magdeburg. His 
diſpoſition, which had been improved by bis 
youthful application and numerous travels, had 


grown ferocious under arms: on his forehead 


two red ſtreaks were perceptible, with which 


| 
Nature 
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nature had marked him at his birth : theſe ap- 
peared whenever in a paſſion, even in his later 
years ; and ſuperſtition eaſily perſuaded itſelf 
that the future calling of the man was marked 
upon the forehead of the child. Such a ſervant 
had the beſt-grounded claims to the gratitude 
of both the lines of Auſtria, but he did not 
ſurvive the moſt brilliant mark of it. The 
meſſenger was already on his way from Madrid 
to bring him the order of the Golden Fleece 
when death ſeized him at Leipzig. 


Although the Te Douin of victory was ſung 
both in the Auſtrian and Spaniſh territories, 
Wallenſtein openly confeſſed his defeat by the 
diligence with which he abandoned Leipzig, 
and ſoon after all Saxony, and renounced his 
intentions of taking up his winter-quarters in 
that country. It is true he made one more 
weak attempt to diſpute the honour of the 
victory, and detached his Croats next morning 
to the field: but the aſpect of the Swediſh 
army, which ſtood there in order of battle, im- | 
mediately diſperſed theſe ravaging bands ; and 
the Duke of Weimar, by the poſſeſſion of the 
field, and ſoon after by the capture of Leipzig, 
had an anne claim to the an 
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But a dear victory, a melancholy triumph! 
1 was after the fury of the battle had ſubſided, 


that the importance of the loſs ſuſtained was 


felt, and the joy of the victors was converted 
into a ſilent and deep melancholy. He who 
had led them to the charge was no more re- 


turned: he lay dead among the bodies of the 


common men. After a long, and almoſt vain, 
ſearch, the royal corpſe was at length diſcovered 
near the great ſtone which had, a century be- 


fore, been ſeen between Lutzen and the 
trenches, but which, from the melancholy diſ— 
aſter of this day, ſtill bears the name of the 


Swediſh Rock. Covered with blood and 


wounds ſo as to be ſcarce known, trodden 


under horſes' feet, and ſtripped of his decora- 
tions and his clothes, he was taken out from 


under a heap of the dead, conveyed to Weiſ- 


ſenfels, and there delivered up to the lament - 


ations of his troops and the laſt embraces of 


his queen. The firſt tribute was paid to ven- 


geance; but that paſſion was now ſucceeded 
by affection, and diſplayed itſelf in an uni- 
verſal lamentation: the regret of indivi- 
duals was loſt in the univerſal forrow. 
The generals, ſtruck with ſtupeſaction, gazed 
upon his bier, and all the calamities which 
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his progreſs bad cauſed were ; buried in obli- 5 
your”: 4 


The Emperor, as we are informed by Ke- 
venhuller F, diſplayed ſymptoms of great emo- 
tion upon being ſhown the King's doublet co- 
vered with blood, of which he had been — 
ped during the battle. Willingly,” 
claimed he, © had I granted the 3 

King a longer life, and a free retreat into his 
* own country, if Germany was in peace 4 
But when a more. modern Catholic author of 
diſtinguiſhed merit does not confirm this hus . 
mane anecdote, which vanity would excite in 
the moſt unfeeling breaſt, and might be com- 
5 pared to the tears which Alexander ſhed for 
| the fate of Darius, it excites in us a diſtruft of 
the merits of his hero, or, what is ſtill worſe, 
of his own ideas of virtue. But ſach praiſe is 
fill much with one who * to e b 
Jour of regicide ! 4 
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it wis ſearce to be expected that the power- 
ful e of men to * extraordinary 


* His body was „ Goveyel by his you to — and 
interred at Stockholm. Trans. 
+ A monk who wrote the Emperor F erdigan's, life 
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would leave the fate of a Gullit Adolphus 
to the common courſe of nature. The death 
of ſuch a formidable enemy was too important 
an event not to leave the oppoſite party an 
eaſy occaſion to expreſs a ſuſpicion of the Em- 
peror's being capable of executing whatever 
promoted his intereſts. But the Emperor made 
uſe of a foreign army in the execution of that 
black deed, and it was generally beheved that 
the aſſaſſin was Francis Albert Dake of Saxe 
Lauenburg. The latter's' rank permitted him 
a free and unſuſpected acceſs with the monarch, 
and his diguity placed him above the ſuſpicion - 
of treachery. It conſequently requires only to 


be proved that this prince was capable of ſuch 


an atrocity, that he was excited to it, and ac- 
tually committed it. 


Francis Albert, the youngeſt of four ſons of 
Francis Duke of Lauenburg, and related by 
his mother to the race of Vaſa, had, in his 
early days, found a favourable reception at the 
Swediſn court. Some impropriety which he 
had committed in the apartment of the Queen 
dowager againſt Guſtavus Adolphus, it is ſaid, 
drew from that fiery youth a box on the ear, 
which, though immediately repented of and 
nn for in the fulleſt manner, laid the 
| L 2 foundation 
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foundation of an implacable revenge. Francis 
Albert afterwards entered the I mperial ſervice, 
: where he commanded a regiment, formed a 
cloſe connexion with Wallenſtein, and acted 
as a private negotiator at the Saxon court, 
which did not add to his reputation. Without 
any ſufficient cauſe be 1g aſſigned, he went to 
the Swediſh- camp at Nuremberg to offer him- 
ſelf as a volunteer. By his zeal for the Pro- 
teftant cauſe, and a diſpoſition apparently ami. 
able, he gained the King's affections, who, in 
vain warned by Oxenſtern, exhauſted all his 
favours upon .the new-comer. He ſoon after 
came to the battle of Lutzen, where he-accom- 
panied the monarch as an evil demon, and did 
not part until he fell. Amid the enemy's balls 
he was ſafe, becauſe he bore a green ſaſh, the 
colour of the Imperialiſts. He was the firſt 
who brought to Wallenſtein the intelligence 
of the King's death. Soon after this battle he 
entered into the Saxon ſervice; and at the 
death of Wallenſtein, being accuſed as an ac- 
complice of that general, he ſaved ' himſelf, 
only by changing his religion, from being exe- 

cuted. At length he appeared anew as com- 
mander of an Imperial army in Sileſia, and 
died of his wounds before Schweidnitz. It 
ee indeed ſome ſelf· command to pro- 

nounce 
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nounce * a character innocent; but when 


the atrocity of ſuch a crime is conſidered, it 
muſt be acknowledged that it cannot juſtly be 


imputed to him, at leaſt according to appear- 
ances. It is known that Guſtavus Adolphus 


expoſed himſelf as a common ſoldier in every 


danger, and where thouſands fell he might alſo 
meet his death. How he met his fate is ſtill a 
queſtion; but in ſuch a caſe above all others 
appearances juſtify us in ming at leaſt, a 


doubt. 


We ee 
deſtiny muſt appear as a work of a ſtrange na- 
ture. Hiſtory, ſo often occupied by ungrate- 


ful ſubjects, and compelled to relate the uni- 


form conſequences gf human paſſions, is ſome - 


times conſoled by ſudden appearances, by which 


the imagination is elevated to a higher order 
of things. Man truly oſten beholds with re- 


gret the violent interference of deſtiny upon 


ſuch occaſions, which at once deprives us of the 


creation of an age. But the ſudden effect which 
is made by theſe unexpected circumſtanees af- 
terwards gives way to the rules of reaſon, In 


this manner we are ſtruck with Guſtavus Adol- 
| ren 8 ſadden diſappearance from the political 
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theatre, which no human prudenee could have 


foreſeen : in one day the life and ſoul of his 
party—in the next, ſaddenly taken away, he 


forſakes it, and it remains inconſolable for his 


loſs. The Proteſtants, who had formed fiich 
great' expectations from their invineible leader, 


how ſaw them annihilated. But it was not 
the benefactor of Germany who entirely fell 


at Lutzen; the part which he had acted for 
its liberties he terminated ; when he ended his 
brilliant career, it was taken up by others, and 


the ſpirit which he had imbibed was now put 


in motion of itſelf. The Proteſtant party now 
began to confult its own ' reſources,” and the 
_ Swediſh; o longer capable of acting as an 

| oppteAtreatly, returned 1 a _ to a ſecond 


_ 3 
- 


It is certain that the King of Sweden” 8 (ic: 


tion laboured to attain an authority in the centre 
of the Empire, which was inconſiſtent with its 
liberty. His aim was the Imperial throne ; a 
dignity which,” poſſeſſed by him, and ſupport- 
ed by his activity, might have cauſed much 
greater evils than were to be' feared from the 
Houſe of Auſtria. A Proteſtant by birth, and 


by principle an enemy to the Papiſts; born 
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in a foreign. country, and brought up in the 
maxims of abſolute power, he was not ſo well 
calculated to maintain the liberty of the Ger- 
man ſtates, The coerciye homage which, 


among others, the city of Augſburg was obliged 


to render to the Swedz/t crown, betrayed the 


Conqueror, not the deliverer of the Empire; and 
that city ſoon became prouder of the title of a 
royal reſidence, than that of a free Imperial 

city. His open defigus upon the electorate of 

| Mentz, which he in the commencement in- 


tended to beſtow on the heir apparent of Bran- 
denburg, as a dower with his daughter Chriſtina, 


and afterwards to his chancellor and favourite 


Oxenſtern, unequivocally, declared his inten- 


tions towards the Empire. The Proteſtant 
princes in alliance with him had claims to his 


gratitude, which could only be ſatisficd at the 
expenſe of the Catholic chapters; and perhaps a 
plan had already been formed to divide the con- 
quered proyinces, after the manner of the bar- 
barian hordes, who had overthrown the Roman 
empire, among. the Swedes and Germans in the 


army. In his conduct towards the Hector 
Palatine Frederic, he had entirely belied the 
character of a hero, and the ſacred duty of a 


Fate org the Palatinate Was, comploicly in 
L 4 his 
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his ay and honour required him to re- 
ſtore this province which was reſcued from the 
Spaniards. But by a ſubtlety unworthy of a 
great mind, and whieh diſgraces the character 
of a deliverer, he eluded this duty. He re- 
garded the Palatinate as a conqueſt which he 
bad made from the enemy, and thereby imagin- 
ed he was entitled to treat it at his pleaſure; 
he therefore ſurrendered it as a favour, and not 
as a debt, to the Elector, and that as a fief of 
Sweden, under conditions which diminiſhed its 
value by one half, and rendered that prince a 
deſpicable dependant. One of the conditions 


to which he made the Elector ſubſcribe was, 


That after the war he ſhould, like the other 
ce princes, contribute to maintain a part of the 
s Swediſh army.” This lets us immediately 
conceive the fate which awaited Germany from 
the continuance of the King's ſucceſs; a ſudden 
death fecured the Empire in its liberties, and 
ſaved his own reputation if he was not diſpoſed 
to ſuffer the mortification of ſeeing his allies in 
arms againſt him, and loſing all the fruits of 
his victories in a diſadvantageous peace. Saxony 
ſeemed already diſpoſed to. forſake him ; Den- 
mark beheld his progreſs with jealouſy ; even 
iT net the moſt potent of his allies, was 
| alarmed 


n 
8 
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alarmed at his growing greatneſs; * at the 
time when he paſſed the Lech, looked around 


for other powers by whoſe affiftance his progreſs 


might be checked, and the balance of power 
maintained i in Europe. | 
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TE E weak ſpirit of union which Guſtavus 
Adolphus excited among the Proteſtant mem- 
bers of the Empire was diffolved upon his 
death ; the confederacy-by that event was re- 
ſtored to its primitive freedom, and muſt be 
formed anew. - In the former caſe they loſt all 
the advantages which they had acquired at the 
_ expenſe of ſo much blood, and expoſed them- 
ſelves to the inevitable danger of becoming the 
prey of an enemy, to whom, by their union 
alone, they were equal. Neither Sweden, nor 
any of the ſtates of the Empire, could fingly 
cope with the Emperor and the League; and 
by a peace under ſuch circumſtances, they 
might be obliged to receive laws from the 
enemy; union was therefore. the only means 
by which they could either conclude a peace or 
continue the war. But a peace fought under 

| tho 
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the preſent circumſtances, muſt neceſſarily prove 
a difadvantageous one to the allied powers. 
The death of Guſtavus Adolphus. inſpired the 
enemy with new hopes, and however evil their 
circumſtances were after the battle of Lutzen, 
the death of their moſt formidable opponent 
was an event ſo much to the diſadvantage of 
the confederates, and in the Emperor's favour, 
as to juſtify the latter in the moſt brilliant 
expectations, and encourage him in the proſe- 
cution of the war. Its immediate conſequence 
muſt be a divifion among the allies ; this cir- 
cumſtance alone was greatly in favour of the 
Emperor and the League, and he could not 
bring himſelf to conſent to a peace which was 
not entirely to his own advantage, nor by its 
means to unite the conſederates. The moſt 
natural meaſure to be taken was, therefore, 
the continuation of the war, and union was 


acknowledged as its ſureſt ſupport, 


But how was this union to be renewed? 
How were the means to be acquired for con- 
tinuing the war? It was not the power of 
Sweden, but the talents and perſonal influence 
of its late king, which were ſo formidable; and 
it was with the utmoft difficulty that he could 
form a ſmall confederacy among the ſtates. 

| * With 
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With him died every thing which his influence 


had excited, and the mutual attachment of the 
ſtates was diſſolved; ſeveral of them already 


threw off a yoke which was become irkſome ; 


others haſtened to reſume the authority which 
they could not diſpute with Guſtavus Adolphus 
during his lifetime. Some were tempted by 
the deceitful promiſes of the Emperor ; others, 
tired of the calamities of a fourteen years war, 
were ſatisfied to conclude any peace what- 
ſoever ; the generals of the armics, ſeveral of 
them German princes, wv longer obeyed a 
chief, and no one would demean himſelf ſo 
far as to ſerve under another. All union was 


diſſolved both in the cabinet and the field, 


and the common cauſe was in danger of being 
loſt. ps 


Guſtavus had left no male heirs to the crown 
of Sweden; his daughter Chriſtina, then fix 


| years old, was the natural heir. The many 


defects of a regency ill agreed with that activity 


which Sweden muſt exert under its preſent cir- 
cumſtances; the creative genius of Guſtavus 


Adolphus had brought this feeble and little 


known country into a rank among the powers 


of Europe which it had not hitherto poſſeſſed, 


and from which it could not now recede with- 


out 


6 
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the preſent circumſtances, muſt neceſſarily prove 
a difadvantageous one to the allied powers. 
The death of Guſtavus Adolphus. inſpired the 
enemy with new hopes, and however evil their 
circumſtances were after the battle of Lutzen, 
the death of their moſt formidable opponent 
was an event ſo much to the diſadvantage of 
the confederates, and in the Emperor's favour, 
as to juftify the latter in the moſt brilliant 
expectations, and encourage him in the proſe- 
cution of the war. Its immediate conſequence 
muſt be a diviſion among the allies; this cir- 
cumſtance alone was greatly in favour of the 
Emperor and the League, and he could not 
bring himſelf to conſent to a peace which was 
not entirely to his own advantage, nor by its 
means to unite the conſederates. The moſt 
natural meaſure to be taken was, therefore, 
tbe continuation of the war, and union was 


acknowledged as its ſureſt ſupport. 


But how was this union to be renewed? 
How were the means to be acquired for con- 
tinuing the war? It was not the power of 
Sweden, but the talents and perſonal influence 
of its late king, which were ſo formidable; and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he could 
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With him died every thing which his influence 


had excited, and the mutual attachment of the 
ſtates was diſſolved; ſeveral of them already 
threw off a yoke which was become irkſome; 
others haſtened to reſume the authority which 
they could not diſpute with Guſtavus Adolphus 
during his lifetime. Some were tempted by 
the deceitſul promiſes of the Emperor ; others, 
tired of the calamities of a fourteen years war, 
were ſatisfied to conclude any peace what- 
ſoever; the generals of the armies, ſeveral of 
them German princes, w longer obeyed a 
chief, and no one would demean himſelf ſo 
far as to ſerve under another, All union was 
diſſolved both in the cabinet and the field, 


loſt. 
Guſtavus had left no male heirs to the crown 


of Sweden; his daughter Chriſtina, then fix 
years old, was the natural heir. The many 


defects of a regency ill agreed with that activity 


which Sweden muſt exert under its preſent cir- 


cumſtances; the creative genius of Guſtavus 


Adolphus had brought this feeble and little 
known country into a rank among the powers 
of Europe which it had not hitherto poſſeſſed, 
and from which it could not now recede with- 

out 


and the common cauſe was in danger of being 
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out = ſhameful confeſſion of its weakneſs, | 
Although the German war was principally 
maintained at the expenſe of Germany, yet the 
ſmall addition which Sweden made in men and 
money exhauſted the finances of that poor 
kingdom, and the ſubject groaned under the 
burden which was neceſſarily impoſed upon 
him: the booty gained in Germany .enriched: 
only individuals among the nobility and the 
military, but Sweden ftill continued poor. For 
2 confiderable time, it is true, the national 
glory rendered theſe burdens ſupportable, be- 
cauſe the ſubject expected to be amply recom- 
penſed by an advantageons peace ; but theſe 
hopes ended with the death of Guſtavus, and 
the people called aloud to eaſe their burdens, - 


But Guſtavus had inſpired the men to whom 
he had left the adminifiration of his kingdom 
with his own genius. However dreadful the 
intelligence of his death was to them, they did 
not loſe courage, and that noble aſſembly diſ- 
played the ſpirit of old Rome when affailed by 
Brennus and Hannibal; the greater the price 
of the acquired advantages, the leſs could they 
be relinquiſhed ; the King could not be ſacri- 
ficed in vain. The Swediſh council of ſtate, 
divided between the proſecution of a doubtful 


war, 
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war, and an advantageous though a diſerteeſul 
peace, courageouſly embraced the: cauſe of dan- 
ger and | honour; and this venerable ſenate 


was, with ſurpriſe, ſeen to form the moſt active 


preparations. Surrounded: by interior as well 


as outward enemies, and threatened on all 
fides with danger, they ſurmounted every ob- 
ſtacle with as much prudence as courage, while 


they e — exiſtence. 


| The 2520 of the King, a and the minority 
of his daughter Chriſtina, renewed the claims 


of Poland upon the Swediſh throne, and King 
Ladiſlaus, Sigifmund's fon, ſpared no intrigues 
to gain a party in that kingdom. On this 


ground the regency at Stockholm did not loſe 


a moment to acknowledge the title of their fix 


year old Queen, and to appoint a guardianihip ; 


all officers in the kingdom were ordered to do 


homage to the new princeſs, every correſpond- 
_ ence with Poland was prohibited, and the 


proclamation of former kings againſt Sigit- 
mund's heirs, was confirmed by a ſolemn act. 
The alliance with the Czar of Muſcovy was 


carefully renewed, in order, by the aſſiſtance 


of that prince, to keep Poland in check. Guſ- 


tavus's death had terminated Denmark's jea- 
ogy und reftored the 3 between thoſe 


neigh- 
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with his own genius. However dreadful the 
intelligence of his death was to them, they did 
not loſe courage, and that noble aſſembly diſ- 
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war, 
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war, and an advantageous though a diſgraceful 
peace, courageouſty embraced the cauſe of dan- 


ger and - honour; and this venerable ſenate 


was, with ſurpriſe, ſeen to form the moſt active 
preparations. Surrounded: by interior as well 
as outward enemies, and threatened on all 
fides with danger, they farmounted every ob- 


ſtacle with as much prudence as — while 


ny Truggied — exiſtence. 


be F of the King, and the minority 
of his daughter Chriſtina, renewed the claims 


of Poland upon the Swediſh throne, and King 
Ladiflaus, Sigifmund's fon, ſpared no intrigues 


to gain a party in that kingdom. On this 
ground the regency at Stockholm did not loſe 


a moment to acknowledge the title of their fix 
year old Queen, and to appoint a guardianſhip ; 
all officers in the kingdom were ordered to do 
homage to the new princeſs, every correſpond - 
ence with Poland was prohibited, and the 
proclamation of former kings againſt Sigit- 
mund's heirs, was confirmed by a ſolemn act. 
The alliance with the Czar of Muſcovy was 


carefully renewed, in order, by the aſſiſtance 


of that prince, to keep Poland in check. Guſ- 


tavus's death had terminated Denmark's jea- 
en and reftored the harmony between: thoſe 


neigh- 
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neighbouring ſlates. The enemy's efforts to 
arm Chriſtian IV. againſt Sweden, were no 
longer liſtened to; and the earneſt defire he 
had of marrying his fon Ulrich to the young 


Queen, added to the dictates of ſound. policy, 


inclined him to a neutrality. At the ſame time 
promiſes of friendſhip and ſupport were made 


by England, Holland, and France; and the 


_ Swediſh council of - ſtate received. powerful 
_ encouragement to continue a war which had 
hitherto been maintained with ſuch reputation. 
However France had cauſe to behold the King 
of Sweden's death with pleaſure, it ſaw the 


neceſſity of continuing the Swediſh alliance; 
without expoſing itſelf to the utmoſt danger, 


it could not permit the affairs of the Swedes 
to go to ruin in Germany. Without receiving 
ſupport, Sweden muſt be compelled to a dif 
advantageous peace with Auſtria, and in that 
caſe all the efforts were loft which it coſt to 
contain that dangerous power within bounds; 
or, in the other caſe, want and neceſſity led the 
troops to provide for their own ſubſiſtence in 


the territories of the Catholic princes, and 


France would then appear as the betrayer of 
thoſe ſtates which ſhe had taken under her pro- 
tection. The death of Guſtavus Adolphus, 


inſtead of terminating the French alliance with | 
An int 1 | Sweden, 
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Sweden, rather increaſed it; and while it was 


fill equally neceſſary to both, it was much 
more advantageous to the former. It was aſter 
he who had reſtrained the ambition of France 

within. bounds was no more, that the latter 


could execute a deſign upon Alſace, and ſell 
its aid the dearer to the German Proteſtants. 


| Strengthened by theſe alliances, ſecured in 
their interior and on their exterior by frontier 
garriſons and fleets, the regency did, not loſe a 
moment to continue the war; and determined 
to procure, in caſe fortune attended their arms, 
a German province at leaſt, as an indemnifica- 
tion of their expenſes. Secure amid its ſeas, 
dweden was not much more endangered if its 
armies were forcibly expelled from Germany, 
than if they voluntarily retired from it; and 
he former was as honourable, as the latter 
meaſure was diſgraceful. The greater the vigour 
diſplayed, the more confidence was excited 
among the allies, the more reſpect was obtained 
ſom the enemy, and the more favourable con- 
ations were to be expected upon the concluſion 
dla peace; if they were too feeble to execute 
al the great projects of Guſtavus Adolphus, 
his example infpired them to exert their utmoſt, 
ad to yield to nothing but neceſſity. It is to 
VOL. II. "” WM be 
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be lamented that ſelf-intereſt had fo great a 


fhare in this otherwiſe admirable reſolution 


Thoſe who did not ſuffer by the calamities of 


the war, but who were rather enriched by it, 


might well reſolve upon its continuance z. for it 
was the German Empire which was in the end 
to defray the expenſes. 


But the progreſs of theſe ſucceſſes was retarded 
by the diſtance of the Swediſh regency from 
the ſcene of action, and by the flownelfs 
mak 1 accompanies the collegial | 


forms. A leader of abilities was requifite to 


e the Swediſh affairs in Germany, and 


be poſſeſſed of the power to regulate both war 


and peace according to his own diſpoſition. 
This miniſter muſt be inveſted with a dictato- 
rial power, and with the authority of the crown 


which he repreſented, in order to maintain its 


dignity, to create union among the common 
operations, to give his orders the greater effect, 
and fully to ſupply the place of the monarch 
whom he ſucceeded. Such a character was 
found in the- perſon of Oxenſtern, the chan- 


_ eellor and prime miniſter, and, what is more, 
che deceaſed King's friend, who was fully 


acquainted with his ſecrets, verſed in German 


PEO ancin the different intereſts of Europe, 
and, 
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and, without compariſon, was the moſt ca- 
pable of lowing: the "na of Guſtavus Adol- 


| Fd. 


Oxenſtern was esd upon his way to 


Upper Germany, in order to aſſemble the four 


highet circles, when he was ſurpriſed by intel- 
ligence of the King's death. Sweden had now 
loſt its king, Germany its deliverer, and Oxen- 
ſtern the author of his fortune, the friend of 
his ſoul, and the object of his ideas. But 
white this calamity affected him ſo ſeverely, he 
who raiſed himſelf by the power of his genius 
ſuperior to that misfortune, was the only pet- 
ſon to remedy. it; his penetration ſaw every 
bblacle which oppoſed his "defigns, and pro- 
vided a remedy for them; the ftates” diſcou- 


ragement, the intrigues of hoſtile -courts, the 


defection of the confederates, the jealoufy of 
their chiefs, and the averſion of the princes to 


foreign influence, were all obſtacles in his 


way. Buf the ſituation of affaits which dif- 


covered the evil, alſo provided him with tlie 


means of healing it; it deperided upon raif> 


| ing the drooping ſpirits of the weaker fates, 


to oppoſe the private machinatiotis of the enemy, 


to allow for the Jealouſy of the more powerful 


conſecerates, to excite the friendly powers, 
| . Rt parti- 
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be lamented that ſelf-intereſt had fo great a 
| ſhare in this otherwiſe admirable reſolution ! 


Thoſe who did not ſuffer by the calamities of 
the war, but who were rather enriched by it, 
might well refolve upon its continuance z- for it 


was the German Empire which was in the end 


to defray the expenſes. 


But the progreſs of theſe ſucceſſes was retarded 


by the diſtance of the Swediſh regency from 
the ſcene of action, and by the flownels 


_ eee accompanies the collegial 
forms. A leader of abilities was requifite to 


neg: the Swediſh affairs in Germany, and 
be poſſeſſed of the power to regulate both wat 
and peace according to his own diſpoſition. 
This miniſter muſt be inveſted with a dictato- 


rial power, and with the authority of the crown 


which he repreſented, in order to maintain its 
dignity, to create union among the common 
operations, to give his orders the greater effect, 
and fully to ſupply the place of the monarch 
whom he ſucceeded. Such a character was 
found in the perſon of Oxenſtern, the chan 


eellor and prime miniſter, and, what is more, | 
| the deceaſed King's friend, who was fully 
_ acquainted with his ſecrets, verſed in German 
| 8 ke andi the different intereſts of Europe, 


and, 
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and, without compariſon, was the moſt ea- 
pable of following the plan of Guſtavus Adol- 


Phus. 


Ortner was already upon his way to 
Upper Germany, in order to aſſemble the four 
higher circles, when he was ſurpriſed by intel- 


gence of the King's death. Sweden had now 


loſt its king, Germany its deliverer, and Oxen- 
ſtern the author of his fortune, the friend of 
his foul, and the object of his ideas. But 
white this calamity affected him ſo ſeverely, he 
who raiſed himſelf by the power of his genius 
ſuperior to that misfortune, was the only pet- 
ſon to remedy it; his penetration faw every 
bblacle which oppoſed his defigns, and pro- 
vided a remedy for them; the ftates* difoou- 


ragement, the intrigues of hoſtile -courts, the 


defection of the confederates, the jealoufy of 
their chiefs, and the averſion of the princes to 


foreign influence, were all obſtacles in his 


way, Buf the ſituation of affaits which dif 
wveted the evil, alſo provided him with the 
means of healing it; it deperided upon raif 
ing the drooping ſpirits of the weaker ffates, 


vo oppoſe the private machinatiotis of the eneniy, 


to allow for the Jealouſy of the more powerful 
confeclerates, to Excite the friendly powers, 
M2, parti- 
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r France, to activity; but * all 
things, to collect the ruins of the German con- 
federacy, and unite the divided power of the 
Proteſtants by a cloſe and durable union. The 
terror with which the lofs of their leader in- 

ſpired the German Proteſtants, could. equally 

promote a cloſe alliance with Sweden as a 

ſudden peace with the Emperor, and it de- 

pended only upon circumſtances which of thoſe 4 
two alternatives ſhould be embraced ; all was 
Joſt by inactivity, and only the confidence be 
placed in himſelf could excite a ſimilar ſenſa- 
tion among the Germans. All the attempts 
of the Court of Auſtria to detach the latter 
from the Swediſh | alliance proved. fruitleſs, 
when men beheld their true advantages, and 
began an open breach with the 91085 Y 


But before theſe meaſures 1 were re purſued, and 
the neceſſary. points ſettled between the regency 
and its miniſter, a a, precigus moment for the 
activity of the Swedifh Army was loſt, of which 
the enemy profited to the beſt. advantage; the 
Emperor had then an opportunity of totally 
deſtroying the Swediſh power. in Germany, had 
he followed the prudent counſels of Wallen- 
Fein. The latter adviſed. him to proclaim, 4 


general amneſty, and to meet the Proteſtant 
| ſtates 


the 


e eee, ki 
ftates with favourable conditions. In the firſt 
ronſtefnation occaſioned by the death of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, among the party ſuch a decla- 
ration would have had the moſt powerful effect, 
and have brought the wavering ſtates back to 
y the allegiatice of the Emperor. But intoxicated 
by ſudden” ſucceſs, and infatuated by Spaniſh 
counſels,” he determined to rely upon the more 
 brilliant'iffue of his arms, rejected all media- 
tion, and haſtened to augment his forces. Spain, 
enriched by the grant of 4 tenth of the eccle- 
faſtical pofſeflions, which the Pope conſented 
to, ſupported the Emperor with conſiderable 
ſubſidies, negotiated in his favour with the 
Court of Saxony, and raiſed troops in Italy 
which | were deſtined to be employed i in Ger- 
| many. The Elector of Bavaria alſo confider- 
ably increaſed his army, and the Duke of Lor- 
nin's reſtleſs diſpofition did not permit him to 
temain quiet in this ſudden favourable reverſe 
of fortune. But while the enemy prepared to 
profit by the calamity which: befel the Swedes, 
Oxenſtern ſpared r 0 1 to > repair the diſ- 
aſter, 


Les apprehenfive of an open enemy Hat of 


Gant the jealouſy of ſeveral of his allies, he left 
a ate Upper Germany, which he had ſecured by 


M 3 means 
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means. of conqueſts and alliances, and haſtened 
to prevent the Lower German ſtates from either 
a total defection, or a private confederacy among 
them, which would have been equally perni- 
cious to Sweden. Offended by the importance 
with which the Chancellor undertook the ma- 
nagement of tranſactions, and exaſperated i in 
the higheſt degree by receiving law from a 


Swediſh gentleman, the Elector of Saxony began 


anew to promote a dangerous diviſion; and 
it was now a queſtzon whether to ſubmit uncon- 
fitionally to the Emperor, or to form a third 


party in Germany under the head of the Pro- 
teſtants. Similar ſentiments were perceived in 


Ulrich Duke of Brunſwic, who ſufficiently 
expreſſed them by prohibiting the Swedes to 
recruit in his territories, and inviting the ſtates 
of Lower Saxony to Lunenburg, in order to 
farm 2 confederacy under him. The Eledtor 


of Brandenburg alone, jealous « of the influence 


which, Saxony had acquired in the north of 


Germany, ſhowed ſome zeal for the intereſts 
of the Swediſh crown, which he intended tq 
' procure for his ſon, Oxenſtern, in fact, met 


with the beſt reception at the Court of John 


George, but empty. promiſes, of friendſhip and 


alliance were all he was able -to obtain from 


er iner. He was more fortunate with 
the 
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the Duke of Brunſw ic, to whom he was able 
to ſpeak in bolder terms. Sweden was then in 
poſſeſſion of the archbiſbopric of Magdeburg, 
whoſe biſhop had the power of aſſembling the 
ſtates of Lower Saxony ; but the Chancellor 
maintained the rights of his crown, and this 


ſpirited conduct rendered the intended aſſembly | 


abortive. He however failed in erecting a 
Proteſtant confederacy, and he was obliged to 
content himſelf with ſome few unſteady allies 
in the circles of Saxony, and weaken aſſiſtance 
in ths ſouth of Germany. 


While the, Bavarians Were 1 poſſeſſion of 
the Danube, an aſſembly of the four higher 
circles was appointed to meet at Hailbron, 
whither the deputies of twelve free cities repair- 


ed, together with a crowd of doctors, princes, 
counts, and other nobility ; foreign powers alſo 


ſent their ambaſſadors to this meeting, France, 


England, and Holland; and Oxenſtern appeared 


at it with all the ſplendour of the crown 
which, he repreſented; he opened the meeting 


by a ſpeech, and conducted the deliberations, | 
After he had obtained from the ſtates the moſt 


ſolemn promiſe of friendſhip, perſeverance, and 
union, he propoſed to them to declare the 
Emperor and the members of the League for- 


M 4 mally 
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mally as enemies. But however wide tho 
Swedes were able to render the breach between 
the Emperor and the ſtates, the latter were 
unwilling, by ſo deciſive a ſtep, to exclude 
every way of negotiation, and put themſelves 


entirely in the Swediſh power; they thought a 


formal declaration of war unneceſſary, and 
their obſtinate feſiſtance at length overcame 


the Chancellor. Warmer diſputes aroſe reſpect- 


ing the third and principal article, which con- 

cerned the means of proſecuting the war, and 
the quotas which the ſtates were to furniſh 
Oxenſtern's maxim, to throw the principal bur- 
den upon the ſlates, did not ſo well agree with 


the latter, who were deſirous of contributing as 


little as poſſible. Here Oxenſtern experienc- 
ed, as thirty Emperors had done before him, 
that of all difficult matters, it is the hardeſt 
to obtain money from Germans. Inſtead of 
granting the neceſſary ſums for the new armies, 
they expatiated upon the calamities which had 
been already cauſed, and demanded an account 


of the expenditure of former ſums, inſtead of 


ſubmitting to new taxes. The bad humour into 
which the Chancellor's demands for money had 
thrown the ſtates, raiſed numberleſs difficulties; 
and the irregularities committed 907 the ene, on 


their 
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their march, and in their quarters, excited loud 
complaints. . | | 


Oxenſtern bad learned in the ſervice of two 
abſolute ſovereigns, too little of the formalities 
of a republican form of conſtitution to be able 
upon this occaſion to reſtrain his impatience. 
Ready to negotiate whenever he ſaw the neceſ- 
ſity of it, and firm in his determination when- 
ever he had formed it, he did not conſider the 
want of talents in moſt men: naturally prompt, 
he was ſo now from policy, for every thing 
depended upon concealing the real weakneſs of 
Sweden under a firm tone, and inſtead of 
receiving law, to maintain the appearance of 
ſuperiority. It is not therefore ſurpriſing, if, 
amid ſuch perplexities of German doctors and 
ſtates, he was entirely out of his ſphere; and 
unacquainted with the ſlowneſs which diſtin- 
guiſhes the German character in all its public 
deliberations, he was brought almoſt to deſpair. 
Without reſpecting a cuſtom to which the moſt 
powerſul of the Emperors were obliged to con- 
form, he rejected all written deliberations, which 
were ſo conformable to the national ſlowneſs; 
he could not conceive how ten days could be 
ſpent in-debating a meaſure which he thought 
would 
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would have 1 decided upon its being firſt 
propoſed. However ill he treated the ſtates, he 
found them very complaiſant in granting his 
fourth. motion, which concerned himſelf; when 
the neceflity of appointing a director for the 
new confederacy was deliberated, that honour 
was. unanimouſly voted to the Swedes, and he 
was humbly. requeſted to take upon his en- 
lightened underſtanding the burden of ſuper- 
intending the common affairs. But, to pre- 
vent his abuſing the authority conferred upon 
him, there were appointed, not without French 
inſtigation, a number of afliftants, who were 
in reality ſpies, to regulate. the expenditure 
of the common treature, the raifing of troops, 
and the marching and quartering of tha army. 
Oxenſtern long refiſted this limitation of his 
authority, which rendered extremely difficult 


the execution of any plan requiring diligence = 


and ſecrecy; but at length fo, far prevailed 
as to be uncontrolled maſter of his own. mea- 
ſures in warlike matters. The Chancellor 
now mentioned the delicate point of indem- 
nification, which the Swedes expected, from 
the gratitude of their allies, after the con- 
cluſion of the war; and he flattered himſelf he 


ſhould gain Pomesania, to which the views of 
1 the 
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the e were prineipally directed. But he | 
could obtain only a general promiſe that ng 
party ſhould be abandoned at a future peace. 
The liberality with which the ſtates made pro- 
miſes to the Chancellor ſufficiently ſhows that 
their caution aroſe not from their reſpect for 
the conſtitution of the Empire. They had al- 
moſt voted to him the archbiſhopric of Menta, 
which he held already in his poſſeſſion as a 
canqueſt, and it was with difficulty that the 
French ambaſſador could overcome this impo- 
litic and diſgraceful meaſure. However Oxen- 
ſtern was deceived in his expectations, he had 
gained the chief point, the direction of the 
Whole, for his crown; and he made the union 
of the four upper circles more compact, and 
obtained a ſubſidy of 2,590,000 n | 
for the yearly ſupport of the war. 


So much condeſcenſion on the part of the 
ſtates merited the gratitude of the Swedes. A 
few weeks after the death of Guſtayus Adol- 
phus, the Elector Palatine, Frederic, ended 
his unfortunate days by a broken heart. This 
| prince,, who has a claim to our pity, had, dur- 
ing eight months, continued in the court of 
Guſtavus, and waſted in it the ſmall remains 


— 


s werfönr or rim 


of his patrimony z. He had nearly attained. 


the object of his deſires, and had every reaſon 
to form hopes of future good fortune, when 


death ſnatched away his benefactor. But what 


he regarded as his greateſt calamity had the 
beſt conſequences! for "his heirs. Guſtavus 


Adolphus might delay the reſtoration of his 
dominions, and impoſe hard conditions upon 
that gift; but Oxenftern, to whom the friend? 
ſhip of England, Holland, and Brandenburg; | 
was a matter of importance, muſt necefſarily 
do juſtice.” He therefore, at this afletably at 
' Hailbron, reſtored that part of the Palitinate 
which was already conquered, and promiſed | 


to reſtore the future conqueſt to Prederic's ſuc- 


ceſſor; Manheim excepted, in which a Swe 
diſh garriſon was to remain until the indem 
nification of the Swediſh expenſes. The Chan- 


cellor did not confine his liberality to the 


Elector Palatine's family; other allied princes 


received, though ſomewhat ſmaller, proofs of 
Swediſh ba edbe; which that crown exer- 
ciſed with ſo little expenſe to itſelf. The du- 


ties of impartialty, the moſt ſacred of the hiſ- 


torian, compel him to this acknowledgment, 


* His two ſons, Princes Rupert and Maurice, ſoon after 
entered into the ſervice of their uncle Charles I. at the com- 


mencement of the civil wars. Tran/; 
not 
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not much to the honour of the champions of 
German liberty. | However the Proteſtant 
princes of Germany could boaſt of the juſtice 
of their cauſe and the purity of their zcal, they 
acted chiefly from intereſted. motives; and the 
defire of plundering became equally violent 
with the fear of being plundered. Guſta- 
vus Adolphus ſoon AiGorercd that he could 
derive more advantage from this ſelfiſhneſs 
than from a patriotic zeal, and he did not he- 
ſitate to ſatisfy it. Each of the, confederate 


princes received aſſurances of being put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of either preſent or future conqueſis 
which ſhould be made of the enemy, and death 
alone prevented him from performing this pro- 
miſe. What prudence recommended, the King 
had impoſed as a neceſſity upon his ſucceſlor ; 
and when the Jatter was obliged to prolong the 
war, he muſt i in ſuch a caſe js * the conqueſts 
with the princes, and place all his dependance 
upon the general confulion which he was de- 
ſirous of exciting, Thus he promiſed to the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel the abbacies of Pa- 
derborn, Corvey, Munſter, and Fulda; Duke 
Bernard of Weimar, the Franconian biſhop- 
rics; and the Duke of Wirtemberg, the ec- 
clefiaſtical poſſeſſions and Auſtrian. counties 
which lay ſituated in his territories, all under 
* | ann,, 
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the title of Swediſh inveſtiture. The Chan- 

cellor himſelf increaſed this ſtrange and dif. 

_ graceful ſpectacle for the German Empire by 
not being able to reſtrain his contempt: Let 

it be recorded,” cried he once, “ in our ar- 
& chives, that a German prince made ſuch a 
© requeſt of a Swediſh gentleman, and _ 
“ German ground.” ; 


After ſuch preparations it was poſſible to 
take the field, and proſecute the war with freſh 
vigour. Soon after the victory at Lutzen the 
troops of Saxony formed a junction with thoſe 
of Lunenburg, and having joined the Swediſh 

army, the Imperialiſts were totally driven from 
5 Saxony. The united armies now divided. The 
4 Saxons directed their march towards Luſatia 
and Sileſia, to act, with Count Thurn, againſt 
the Imperialiſts : a part of the Swediſh army 
was led by the Duke of Weimar to Franconia, 
and another by George Duke of Brunſ wic, to 
Lower Saxony 255 Ee 8100; 


| The conqueſts on the Danube and the Lech 
| were, during Guſtavus Adolphus's progreſs to 
Saxony, defended by Count Birkenfeld, and 
the Swediſh general Bannier, againſt the Ba- 


[. 13 varians. But too weak to * the bravery 
| , 2 of 
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of the latter, which was ſuftained by the expe- 
rience'of the Imperial general Altringer, they 
were under the neceſſity of calling the Swediſh. 
general, Guſtavus Horn, from Alſace. After 

that experienced hero had ſubjected the towns 
of Benfeld, Schlettſtadt, Colmar, and Hage- 
nau, to the Swediſh arms, he left their defence 
to the Rhingrave Otto Louis, and haſtened over 
the Rhine to form a junction with Bannier's 
army. But, although it conſiſted of 16,000 


men, it'could not ptevent the enemy from ta-. 


ing an advantageous poſition on the borders of 


Suabia, gaining Ketapten, and being joined 


by ſeven regiments from Bohemia. In ordet 
to protect the important banks of the Lech 
and the Danube, the Rhingrave Otto Louis 
was called from Alface, where he could ſcarce 
defend himſelf againſt the exaſperated 'pea- 
ſantry. He was obliged to reinforce the army 
of the Danube; and as this ſuceour was yet 


inſufficient, Duke. Bernard of Weimar _ 


called to that quarter. 


That general had, ſoon after the opening of 
the campaign in 1643, taken poſſeſſion of the 
city and biſhopric of Bamberg, and threatened 
Wirtzburg with the ſame fate. Upon the in- 
vitation of Guſtavus Hern, he immediately 


began 


began his march towards the Da nube, beat a 
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Bavarian army under. John de Werth.,on his 
way, and joined the Swedes near Donauwerth. 


_ Theſe numerous armies, commanded; by excel- 


lent generals, threatened Bavaria with a terrible 
inroad. The entire biſhopric of Eichſtadt was 


overrun, and Ingolſtadt was ready to fall into 


the Swediſh hands by treachery. Altringer's 
activity was reſtrained by the expreſs orders of 
Wallenſtein; and left without aſſiſtance from 


Bohemia, he could not oppoſe; the enemys 
| progreſs. The moſt favourable circumſtances 


combined to promote the fortune of the Swe- 
diſh arms in this quarter, when all on a ſudden 


the army was anne by a . _ the 


ee. 


FE. e thing had hitherto | been acquired in 
Germany by arms; even Guſtavus Adolphus 


owed his greatneſs to the diſcipline of his army, 


their bravery and perſevering courage amidſt 
every danger and difficulty. However wiſely 
his plans were formed in the cabinet, it was by 
the army they were executed; and the extended 


views of the leader continually impoſed new 


burdens upon the troops. All the decifive ad- 


vantages in this war were obtained by a bar- 
barous ſacrifice, of the ſoldiers lives in winter 
campaigns, 
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tampaighs, forced marches; forms, and pitched 
| battles; and it was Guſtavus Adolphus's | 
maxim never to decline a victory, provided it 


coſt no more than men. The ſoldiers became 


ſenſible of their importance, and naturally re- 
quired a ſhare of the booty which was pur- 
chaſed at their expenſe : but inftead of this 


they hardly received their pay; and the avarice 


of their leaders or the neceſſities of the ſtate 


generally conſumed the beſt part of the money 
which was raiſed either in contributions or in 


the conquered ſtates. The ſoldier had no other 
proſpect for all his toils but the doubtful chance 
of plunder or promotion, in both of which he 
was oſten diſappointed. Fear and hope had 


indeed ſuppreſſed every open complaint during 


the life of Guſtavus Adolphus; but after his 


death the murmurs were loud and univerſal, 
and the ſoldier ſeized the moſt dangerous mo- 
ment to remind his ſuperiors of his importance. 


Two officers, Pſuhl and Mitſcheſal, who had, 


during the King's life, been conſidered as reſt- 


. leſs characters, afforded, at the camp upon the 


Dan be, an example which was ſoon after fol- 
lowed by all the officers of the army. They 
agreed among themfelves not to obey any or- 
der until they had received their arrears which 


were due for a conſiderable time, and alſo a 
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preſent to each in either money or land accord- 


ing to his ſervices. © Immenſe ſums,” ſaid 
they, © were daily raiſed in contributions, and 


all this was kept in a few hands. They 


*«« were obliged to ferve in the ſevereſt weather 
without being rewarded for their inceſſant 


« toil. The ſoldiers are blamed at Hailbron, 


but nobody talks of rewarding them. The 
* whole world refounds with the noiſe of bat- 
tt tles and ſieges, but —_ victories are all 
<« their work. 4 | 


The nndiberdf the malcontents increaſed, and 


they even invited the armies on the Rhine and 


in Saxony to follow their example, by letters 


which were fortunately intercepted. Neither 


the repreſentations of the Duke of Weimar, 
nor the reproaches of his ſeverer aſſociates, 
could ſuppreſs this mutiny, which diſcipline 
ſeemed to increaſe. They required that each 
regiment ſhould receive a number of ci- 
ties, that they might obtain payment of their 
arrears. Four weeks were given to. the Chan- 


cellor to conſider their demands, and in caſe 


of refuſal, they declared that they would pay 


themſelves, and. never more draw a word . 


Sweden. 


e 


This 
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This bold demand was made at the very 


time that the military cheſt was exhauſted, and 


credit at a low ebb; and it was neceſſary ſpee · 
dily to remedy it before the contagion ſpread 
among the reſt of the troops. Among all the 
Swediſh generals there was only one who had 
influence ard conſideration among the ſoldiers 
to terminate this quarrel. The Duke of Wei- 
mar was the favourite of the army, and. his 
prudent moderation gained him the attachment 


of the troops, while his military experience 


excited their admiration. He now undertook 
to quell the mutiny ; but feeling his import- 
ance, he ſeized the favourable moment of firſt 
ſtipulating for himſelf, and turning the Swediſh 
Chancellor's embarraſſment to his own advans : 


tage. 


Guſtavus Adolphus had already flattered him 
with hopes of the dutchy of Franconia, which 
was to be formed from the biſhoprics of Bam- 
berg and Wirtzburg ; and he now infiſted upon 
the performance of this promiſe. 'He at the 
fame time required the chief command of the 
army, as Swediſh generaliſſimo. This abuſe 
which the Duke made of his influence ſo ex- 
aſperated Oxenſtern, that on the firſt moment 
he offered to diſmiſs him the Swediſh ſervice. 

11 —S: 
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But he ſoon after thought better of it, and, in- 
_ ſtead of ſacrificing ſo important a general, to 
attach him by any price to the Swediſh intereſt. | 
He immediately gave him upthe Franconian bi- 
ſhoprics, together with two fortreſſes of Wirtz- 
berg and Koenigshofen, as an inveſtiture of 
the Swediſh crown, and at the ſame time en- 
gaged to maintain him in the poſſeſſion. The 
command which-he required was refuſed under 
a ſpecious pretext. The Duke did not long 
delay to diſplay his gratitude; and by his in- 
fluence and activity, tranquillity was ſoon re- 
ſtored to the army. Great ſums of money were 
divided among the officers, together with large 
eſtates, whoſe value amounted to 5,000,000 of 
dollars, and to which they had no other claim 
than the right of conqueſt. In the mean time 
the opportunity was loſt for a great undertak- 
ing, and the united generals now ſeparated to 
oppoſe the enemy in another quarter. 


After Guſtavus Horn had made a ſhort in- 
road into the. Upper Palatinate, he directed his 
march towards the borders of Suabia, where 
the Imperialiſts had conſiderably reinforced | 
themſelves, and threatened to ravage Wirtem- 
berg. But terrified by his approach, the enemy 


retired to the lake of Bode, only to bring the 
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ssedes after them. A poſfefſion on the- en- 
trance of Switzerland was deſirable, and the 
town of Coſtnitz ſeemed peculiarly fitted to 
introduce him to the alliance of the cantons. 
Horn immediately undertook to befiege it; but 
not having ſufficient artillery, which he was 
obliged to tranſport from Wirtemberg, he could 
not proſecute the undertaking with ſo much 
vigour as to prevent the enemy from throwing 
a ſufficient reinforcement into the place, which 
Was eaſily effected upon the lake. He accord- 
ingly raiſed the ſiege after an ineffectual at- 
tempt, and directed his attention to a preſſing 
5 danger apa the r jt 


At the Napier 8 malt en, the Cardinal 
Infant, brother to Philip IV. King of Spain, 
and viceroy of Milan, raiſed an army of 14,000 
men, which was deſtined, independent of Wal-' 
lenſtein, to act upon the Rhine and defend 
Alſace. This army now appeared in Bavaria 

under the command of the Duke of Feria, a - 
Spaniard; and that they might be uſed imme- 
diately againſt the Swedes, Altringer was or- 
dered to join them. Upon the firſt intelli- 
gence of their approach, Horn had recalled 
the Count Palatine of Birkenfeld from the 
Rhine to his aſſiſtance; and, after he had 
N 3 Joined 
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Joined him at Stockach, advanced boldly upon 
an army of 30,000 men which the enemy had 
collected. The latter had marched over te 
Danube towards Suabia, where Horn at vie 
time was ſo near them that both armies were 
only half a mile from each other. But inſtead 
of accepting the offer of a battle, the Imperial- 
iſts retired over the Black Foreſt towards Briſgau 
and Alſace, where they arrived in ſufficient 
time to relieve Briſach, and to ſtop the victa- 
rious career of the Rhingrave Otto Louis. 
This general had a ſhort time before taken the 
Foreſt cities, and, ſupported by the Palatine of 
Birkenfeld, who delivered the Lower Palati- 
bl nate, and beat the Duke of Lorrain, had ob- 
fl | tained the Swediſh arms once more the 1upe- 
| i | | riority in that quarter. But now he was obliged 
i to yield to the powerful numbers of the enemy. 
| Horn and Birkenfeld, however, ſoon came to 
his aſſiſtance, and the Imperialiſts, after a ſhort 
1 triumph, were driven out of Alſace, The ſe- 
16 | verity of the autumn deſtroyed moſt of the 
| | Ttalians on their retreat, and the general him- 
1 felf, the Duke of Feria, died of a broken 
1 heart. 


_ | Meanwhile the Duke of Weimar had taken 
3h up! Fa poſition on the Danube, with eighteen 
| | regiments 
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regiments of foot and 140 ſquadrons of horſe, 
both to cover Franconia and watch the motions 
of the Imperial- Bavarian army upon that river. 
No ſooner had Altringer withdrawn his troops 
to join the Italians than the Duke profited by 
his abſence, croſſed the Danube, and imme- 
diately appeared before Ratiſbon. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city decided the undertaking of 
the Swedes in Bavaria and Auſtria; it obtained 
them a firm footing on the Danube, fecured 
them a retreat in caſe of misfortune, and it was 
by-its poſſeſſion only that they could expect to 
make a durable conqueſt in the country. Tilly's 
dying advice was, to defend Ratiſbon ; and 
Guſtavus Adolphus lamented it as an irrepa- 
rable loſs that the Bavarians had been before - 
hand with him in taking poſſeſſion of this 
place. Maximilian's conſternation was exceſ- 
five when Duke Bernard appeared before the 
city, ang * to defiege 3 it. 


The garriſon conſiſted only of fifteen com- 
panies of foot, yet that was a ſufficient num- 
ber to delay the enemy, if ſupported by faithful 
and warlike inhabitants. But this was the very 
enemy which the Bavarian garriſon had moſt 
reaſon to fear. The Proteſtant inhabitants of 
Ratiſbon, equally jealous of their civil and re- 

„ ligious 
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joined him at Stockach, advanced boldly upon 
an army of 30,000 men which the enemy bad 
collected. The latter had marched over the 
' Danube towards Suabia, where Horn at vie 
time-was ſo near them that both armies wire 
only half a mile from each other. But inſtead 
of accepting the offer of a battle, the Imperial. 
iſts retired over the Black Foreſt towards Briſgau 
and Alſace, where they arrived in ſufficient, 
time to relieve Briſach, and to ſtop the victa- 

rious career of the Rhingrave Otto Louis. 
This general had a ſhort time before taken the 
Foreſt cities, and, ſupported by the Palatine of 
Birkenfeld, who delivered the Lower Palati- 
nate, and beat the Duke of Lorrain, had ob- 
tained the Swediſh arms once more the ſupe- 
riority in that quarter. But now he was obliged 
to yield to the powerful numbers of the enemy, 
Horn and Birkenfeld, however, ſoon came to 
his aſſiſtance, and the Imperialiſts, after a ſhort 
triumph, were driven out of Alſace, The ſe- 
verity of the autumn deſtroyed moſt of the 
Italians on their retreat, and the general him- 

felf, the Duke of Feria, died of a broken 
heart. | 


Meanwhile the Duke of Weimar had taken 
up! his poſition on the Danube, with eighteen 
regiments | 
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regiments of foot and 140 ſquadrons of horſe, 
both to cover Franconia and watch the motions 
of the Imperial-Bavarian army upon that river. 
No ſooner had Altringer withdrawn his troops 
to join the Italians than the Duke profited by 
his abſence, croſſed the Danube, and imme · 
diately appeared before Ratiſben. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of this city decided the undertaking of 
the Swedes in Bavaria and Auſtria; it obtained 
them a firm footing on the Danube, ſecured 
them a retreat in caſe-of misfortune, and it was 
by its poſſeſſion only that they could expect to 
make a durable conqueſt in the country. Tilly's 


dying advice was, to defend Ratiſbon ; and 


Guſtavus Adolphus lamented it as an irrepa- 
rable loſs that the Bavarians had been before- 
hand with him in taking poſſeſſion of this 
place. Maximilian's conſternation was exceſ- 
five when Duke Bernard appeared before the 
City, and prepared to beſiege u. 


The if dt only af fifteen com- 
panies of foot, yet that was a ſufficient num- 
ber to delay the enemy, if ſupported by faithful 
and warlike inhabitants. But this was the very 
enemy which the Bavarian garriſon had moſt 
reaſon to fear. The Proteſtant inhabitants of 
Ratiſbon, equally jealous of their civil and re- 
| N4 ligious 
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ligious rights, had ſubmitted to the Bavarian 
yoke with impatience, and long wiſhed to be 
delivered from it. The Duke's arrival before 
their walls filled them with the fincereſt joy, 
and it was to be dreaded that they would ſup- 
port the beſiegers by an interior tumult. In 
this embarraſſment the Elector made the moſt 
preſſing inſtances to the Emperor and Wal- 
lenſtein to aſſiſt him with even z0o00 men. 
Seven meſſengers ſucceſſively were ſent by 
Ferdinand, with this order, to Wallenſtein, 
who promiſed immediate aſſiſtance, and even 
announced to the Elector the near approach of 
1ꝗ2, ooo men, commanded by Gallas, but for- 
[ bad that general, under pain of death, to haſten. 
; The Bavarian governor of Ratiſbon, in the 
hope of ſpeedy relief, took the beſt meaſures of 
Wi - defence. The Catholic peaſantry were armed, 
| þ the Proteſtant inhabitants diſarmed and cloſely 
| 
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watched, leſt they ſhould execute ſome hoſtile 
[l - deſign againſt the garriſon. But as no relief 
18 appeared, and the enemy's artillery inceſſantly 
| : cannonaded the walls, he conſulted his own 
ſafety and that of his garriſon by a favourable 
capitulation, and abandoned the Bavarians and 
the clergy to the conqueror's mercy, 
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With the poſſeſſion of Ratiſbon the Duke's 
projects expanded, and reached beyond Bava- 
ria itſelf. He intended penetrating as far as 
Auſtria, arming the Proteſtant inhabitants 
againſt the Emperor, and to reſtore them to 


their liberty of conſcience. He had already 


taken Straubingen, while another Swediſh ge- 
neral ſubdued the north bank of the Danube. 
At the head of bis Swedes, bidding defiance to 
the ſeverity of the weather, he reached the 
mouth of the river Iſer, which he paſſed in the 
preſenec of the Bavarian general Werth, who 
was here encamped. Paſſau and Lintznow 
trembled, and the embarraſſed Emperor re- 
doubled his orders to Wallenſtein to haſten to 


the aſſiſtance of Bavaria. But here the Duke 


of Weimar's progreſs was ſtopped: having the 
river Inn in front, which was defended by a 
number of ſtrong caſtles, and behind, two ene- 


my's armies; being in à diſaffected country, 
where no tenable poſition covered his rear, and 
the froſt permitted no intrenchments, and 


threatened by the entire army of Wallenſtein, 
which had at length begun to approach the 
Danube, he made' a timely retreat, to avoid 
the danger of being cut off from Ratiſbon, and 
ſurrounded by the enemy. He haſtened over 
the Iſer and the Danube to maintain the con- 
N queſts 
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queſts in the Upper Palatinate, and even, if 
neceſſary, to give the Imperialiſts battle. But 
' Wallenſtein, who had never intended to per- 

form great exploits upon the Danube, did not 
await his approach, and before the Bavarians 
could well expreſs their joy, he had returned 
into Bohemia. The Duke thus ended his glo- 
rious campaign, and granted his troops their 
well-earned repoſe in winter-quarters upon an 
enemy's country. 


While the war was maintained with ſuch 
ſuperiority in Suabia by Guſtavus Horn, the 
Palatine Birkenfeld, General Baudiſſin, and 
the Rhingrave Otto Louis, upon the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, and by. the Duke of Weimar 
upon the Danube, the reputation of the Swediſh 
arms was ſuſtained in Lower Saxony and Weſt- 
phalia by the Duke of Lunenburg and the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel with. equal glory. 
The former took the fortreſs of Hameln after 
the braveſt reſiſtance, and the united Swediſh 
and Heſſian army obtained a brilliant victory 
at Oldendorf over the Imperial General Gromſ- 
feld. Count Waſaburg, a natural ſon of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, ſhowed in this battle that he 
Was worthy of his extraction; ſixteen cannon, 
the whole baggage of the Imperialiſts, together 
1 j | 3 with 
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with feventy-four colours, fell into the Swe- 
diſh hands; about 3000 of the enemy re- 
mained dead on the ſpot, and almoſt an 
equal number was taken priſoners; the town 

of Oſnaburg ſubmitted to the Swediſh Colonel 
Knyphauſen, and Paderborn to the Landgrave , 
of Heſſe Caſſel; but on the other hand Bucke- 
burg, a very important place for the Swedes, 
was gained by the Imperialiſts. The Swediſh 
arms were ſeen victorious in almoſt all quarters 
of Germany, and the year aſter Guſtavus Adol- 
phus's death ſhowed no marks of the loſs 
which had been ſuſtained in the perſon of that 
"wo hero, 


By a review of the important circumſtances 
which diſtinguiſhed the campaign of 1633, we 
are juſtly aſtoniſhed at the inactivity of a man 
from whom the greateſt expectations were 
formed. Of all the generals who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this campaign, there was none 
who could be compared with Wallenſtein in 
experience, talents, or reputation, and yet he 
immediately diſappeared after the battle of 
Lutzen; the death of his great antagoniſt now 
left him maſter of the theatre, and all Europe 
expected from him exploits which ſhould efface 
the memory of his defeat, and diſplay his ſkill 

| In 
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in the art of war. Nevertheleſs he remained 
inactive in Bohemia, while the Emperor's loſſes 
in Bavaria, Lower Saxony, and the Rhine, 
loudly called for his aſſiſtance; a behaviour 
unintelligible both to friends and enemies, 
while he was the terror, and at the ſame time 
the Emperor's laſt hope. He: had withdrawn 
into Bohemia with unaccountable rapidity after 
his defeat at Lutzen, and inftituted the ſevereſt 
inquiry into the conduct of his officers in that 
battle; ſuch as the council of war declared 
guilty were executed without pity, thoſe who 
Had behaved with bravery were princely re- 

„ | warded, and the memory of the deceaſed was 
_- eternized by ſplendid monuments : he oppreſſed 

| the Imperial provinces with immoderate contri- 
butions and by winter- quarters, which he pur- 
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ll pooſely did not take up in an enemy's country, 
= - that he might exhauſt the Auſtrian territories. 
| i Inſtead of being the firſt to open the campaign 
Af at the head of his formidable army in the ſpring 
| | 111633, and diſplaying his great abilities, he 
Wl was the laſt that appeared in the field, and it 
i | was then an hereditary province of —_— 
1 re he made the theatre of war. 
ot Mo 
: | y of all the poſfeflions of Auſtria, Silefia was 
Ml expoſed to the greateſt danger. Three different 


Wi 1 
"i . armies, 
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armies, a Swediſh under Count Thurn, a Saxon 
under Arnheim and the Duke of Lauenburg, 
together with one of Brandenburg under Burgſ- 
dorf, had at the ſame time carried the war into 
that country; they had already taken poſſeſſion 
of the moſt important places, and even Breſlau 
embraced the party of the allies. But it was 
this number of generals and armies which ſaved 
the country; for the jealouſy of the com- 
manders, and the mutual hatred of the Swedes 
and Saxons, did not permit them to act with 
union. Arnheim and Thurn quarrelled for the 
ſupreme command; the Brandenburgers and 
Saxons deteſted the Swedes, whom they looked 
upon as troubleſome ſtrangers, and who were 
to be got rid of as ſoon as poſſible; the Saxons, 
on the contrary, lived upon a very intimate 
footing with the Auſtrians, and the officers of 
both armies oſten viſited and entertained each 
other; the Imperialiſts were openly permitted 
to remove their effects, and many did not con- 
ceal their having remitted large ſums to Vienna. 
Among ſuch allies the Swedes were ſold and 
betrayed, and with ſuch a bad underſtanding 
no deſign of importance could be executed; 
General Arnheim was alſo frequently abſent, 
and when he turned to the army Wallenſtein 
| | appeared | 
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| — with a formidable force _ the 
frontiers. | 


He was at the head of 40,000 men, when 
the allies had only 24,000 to oppoſe him; they, 
nevertheleſs, reſolved to give him battle, and 
advanced to, Munſterberg, where he had in- 

trenched himſelf. But Wallenſtein remained 
motionleſs during eight days; he then forſook 
His intrenchments, and ſlowly advanced againſt 
the enemy; but though the latter did not 
decline meeting him, he neglected the oppor - 
tunity of engaging. The care with which he, 

| upon this occaſion, avoided a battle, was re- 
I | 1 preſented as the effects of fear, but the eſta- 
j bliſhed reputation of Wallenſtein might brave 
1 1 ſuch a ſuſpicion; the vanity of the allies did 

N N not let them perceive that he was engaged in 
| the ſame cauſe with themſelves, and that he 
| magnanimouſly ſayed them defeats, merely be- 
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| cauſe a victory over them would now be of no 
10 ſervice to him. But in order to convince them 
0 that his inaction did not proceed from a fear 
| | i of their reſentment, he put to death the com- 
9 mander of a caſtle who fell into his hands, for 
| þ * dared to reſiſt in an untenable _—_ 
10 3 . e 
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Both armies remained at the diſtance of a 
muſket-ſhot during nine days, when Count 
Terzky appeared before the allied camp, ac- 


companied by a trumpeter from Wallenſtein, 


and invited General Arnheim to a conference. 
The purpoſe of this was, notwithſtanding Wal- 
lenſtein's ſuperiority, to requeſt a ceſſation of 
arms for fix weeks. He was come,” he ſaid, 
c to conclude a lafting peace with the Swedes 


and the princes of the Empire; to pay the 
ce troops, and obtain ſatisfaction for every indi- 


cc vidual every thing lay in his power, and 
« if his meaſures were delayed to be confirmed, 


he would join the allies, and (as he privately - 


© intimated to Arnheim) depoſe the Emperor.“ 
At a ſecond parley he explained himſelf more 
fully to Count Thurn. All the Bohemian 
4 privileges,” he declared, ſhould be con- 
« firmed, the exiles recalled and reinſtated in 


„ tlieir properties, and he would himſelf be 


the firſt to reſtore his ſhare of the confiſca- 


„ tions; the Jeſuits ſhould be baniſhed as the 


* authors of all the diſturbances and oppreſ- 
ec ſions; the crown of Sweden ſhould be in- 
e demnified its expenſes, and all the troops 
ee which could be ſpared upon bath fides ſhould 
_ © be led againſt the Turks.” The laſt con- 
dition — * whole myſtery: That 


« if 
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appeared with a formidable force „ the 
frontiers. | 5 11 


He ** at the head of 40, ooo men, when 
the allies had only 24, ooo to oppoſe him; they, 


nevertheleſs, reſolved to give him battle, and 


advanced to Munſterberg, where he had in- 
trenched himſelf. But Wallenſtein remained 
motionleſs during eight days; he then forſook 


His intrenchments, and ſlowly advanced againſt 


the enemy; but though the latter did not 


decline meeting him, he neglected the oppor- 


tunity of engaging. The care with which he, 


upon this occaſion, avoided a battle, was re- 


preſented as the effects of fear, but the eſta- 
bliſhed reputation of Wallenſtein might brave 
ſuch a ſuſpicion; the vanity of the allies did 
not let them perceive that he was engaged in 
the ſame cauſe with themſelves, and that he 
magnanimouſly ſaved them defeats, merely be- 


cauſe a victory over them would now be of no 


ſervice to him. But in order to convince them 
that his inaction did not proceed from a fear 
of their reſentment, he put to death the com- 
mander of a caſtle who fell into his hands, for 


having dared to reſiſt in an untenable place. 


Both 


k 
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Both armies remained at the diſtance of a 


muſket- ſnot during nine days, when Count 
Terzky appeared before the allied camp, ac- 


companied by a trumpeter from Wallenſtein, 


and invited General Arnheim to a conference. 
The purpoſe of this was, notwithſtanding Wal- 
lenſtein's ſuperiority, to requeſt a ceſſation of 
arms for ſix weeks. He was come,” he ſaid, 
&« to conclude a lafting peace with the Swedes 


« and the princes of the Empire; to pay the 


cc troops, and obtain ſatisfaction for every indi- 
« vidual; every thing lay in his power, and 
<« if his meaſures were delayed to be confirmed, 


«© he would join the allies, and (as he privately - 


& intimated to Arnheim) depoſe the Emperor.“ 
At a ſecond parley he explained himſelf more 
fully to Count Thurn. All the Bohemian 
privileges, he declared, ſhould be con- 
« firmed, the exiles recalled and reinſtated in 


« their properties, and he would himſelf be 


cc the firſt to reſtore his ſhare of the confiſca- 


tions; the Jeſuits ſhould be baniſhed as the 


* authors of all the diſturbances and oppreſ- 
ec ſions; the crown of Sweden ſhould be in- 
e demnified its expenſes, and all the troops 
* which could be ſpared upon both ſides ſhould 
* be led againſt the Turks.” The laſt con- 
2 — _ whole myſtery: © That 
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4 if he fhould obtain the crown of Bohemia, tlie 


ec exiles would have cauſe to applaud his 
& generoſity; perfect toleration of religion 
* ſhould prevail in the kingdom; the Palatine 
& family ſhould be reſtored to its rights; and 
6 he would content himſelf with 18 as 4 
* compenſation for the loſs of Mecklenburg, 


4 The allied army ſhould then march to Vienna, 


4 and compel the waren to confirm le 
4 conditions, r | has.” 


The OR which had 3 bim for years, 
and was concealed by the moſt impenetrable 
filence, was now at once diſcovered ; every 


circumſtance alſo taught him that no time was 


to be loſt in its execution. It was only that 


blind confidence in the good fortune and ſupe- 
rior genius of Wallenſtein which could fafcinate 


the Emperor, and led him, contrary to the 
remonſtrances of Spain and Bavaria, as well as 


at the expenſe of his own power, to confer 


upon this imperious man ſuch an unlimited 


command. But this belief of Wallenſtein's 
being invincible, was much weakened by his 


long inactivity, and at laſt almoſt totally de- 
ſtroyed by the defeat at Lutzen; his enemies 
renewed their intrigues againſt him at the Im- 


perial court, and the Emperor's diſappointment 
2 | " > 0c 
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and difcontent obtained their remonſtrances a 
more favourable reception with that monarch. 
Wallenſtein's whole conduct was now review- 
ed with a malicious criticiſm; his dangerous 
haughtineſs, and his diſobedience to the Em- 
Penaris) orders, were brought to that jealous 


prince's remembrance ; recourſe was had to the 


complaints of the Auſtrian ſubjects of his inſup- 
portable oppreſſion; his fidelity was rendered 
ſuſpicious, and dangerous hints were thrown 
out of his private deſigns. Theſe complaints, 


which were ſupported by the General's conduct, 


did not fail to make a deep impreſſion upon 
Ferdinand; but the ſtep had been taken, and 
the great power which was conferred on Wal- 
lenſtein, he could not be deprived of without 
danger: gradually to diminiſh it, was all that 


remained for the Emperor, and to do this with | 


| effect, it muſt, above all things, be divided, and 
the dependance upon the General's attachment 
muſt be removed; this power had, however, 


been conſerred in the agreement which had 
been made with him, and the Emperor's o ẽ—ð 'ÿ̊ 


ſignature ſecured bim the abſolute command of 
che troops. As this pernicious agreement could 
neither be broken nar obſerved, recourſe was 
had to ſtratagem. Wallenſtein was the Impe- 
rial generaliſſimo in (Germany, hut his ,autho- 

vol.. 11. 3 „„ xe 
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rity extended no further, and over a foreign 


force he could exerciſe no authority; a Spaniſh 
army was accordingly raiſed in Milan, and 
under a Spaniſh general introduced into Ger- 


many. Wallenſtein now ceaſed to be longer 


indiſpenſable becauſe he had been unfortunate, 
and there was not wanting a n againſt 
him in caſe of neceſſity. | 


Wallenſtein inRüntly perceived whence pro- 


ceeded the blow, and where it was directed. 


In vain did he proteſt againſt this innovation 


with the Cardinal Infant; the Spaniſh army ad- 
vanced, and he was compelled to detach General 
Altringer with a reinforcement to join it. He 
was, indeed, by his injunctions, ſo well able to 
reſtrain the latter, that the Italian army acquir- 
ed no reputation in Alſace and in Suabia; but 
this powerful meaſure of the Court had arouſed 
him from his ſecurity, and warned him againſt 


the approach of danger. To avoid being a 


ſecond time deprived of his command, and 
loſing the fruits of all his labours, he muſt 
haſten to execute his defi gn; he ſecured the 
attachment of his troops by removing the ſuſ- 


picious officers, and by his munificence to the 


reſt ; ; to the welfare of the army he had ſacri- 
ficed wy: other n in the ſtate, and all 
9 
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conſiderations of juſtice and humanity; and he 


accordingly expected its ready acquieſcence in 


return. On the point of exhibiting an unparal- 
leled inſtance of ingratitude againſt the author 
of his good fortune, he founded all his own 
hopes upon the gratitude which was to be 
ſhown to himſelf, 


The His of the Silefian armies had no 
authority to conclude a peace with Wallenſtein, 


and even the ceſſation of hoſtilities they would 


agree to on] y for a fortnight. Before Wallen- 


ſiein; had diſcloſed his ſecret to the Swedes and 


Saxons, he had the precaution to ſecure himſelf 
the protection of France in his new undertak- 


ing; for this purpoſe a private negotiation was 
carried on by means of Count Kinſky, with the 


French ambaflador Feuquieres in Dreſden, but 
with extreme caution ; and it terminated entirely 
to his advantage. Feuquieres received orders 
from his court to promiſe Wallenſtein every 
aſſiſtance on the part of France, and to offer 
him, in caſe of need, a conſiderable pecuniary 
ic. nnn 145; | | | J 


I 
; 


But it was this exceſſive caution to ſecure . 
himſelf on all ſides which led him to ruin. 


The French ambaſſador with aſtoniſhment diſ- 
mil l covered 


covered that a plan, which above all others 
mould be kept ſecret, had been communicated 
to the Swedes and Saxons; the Saxon miniſtry 
was well known to be in the | Emperor's in- 
toreſts, and the conditions offered to the Swedes 
fell too ſhort of their expectations to be accept- 
ed. Feuquieres, therefore, found it inconceir- 
able how Wallenſtein could in earneſt depend 
upon the ſupport of the former, or the diſcre- 
tion of the latter; he communicated his cares 
and doubts to ithe/Swediſh Chancellor, Who was 
equally diftruſtful of Wallenſtein's deſigns, 
and by no means reli ſned his offers. Although 
it was no ſecret to him that Wallenſtein bad 
formerly entered into a ſimilar negotiation with 
Guſtavus Adolphus, yet he could not conceive 
the ipoſſibility of bringing a whole army to 
revolt, or of executing his extravagant projects; 
ſuch an immenſe deſign, and ſuch imprudlent 
conduct, ſeemed but ill to agree with the dark 
ſuſpicious character of Wallenſtein, and it was 
the rather attributed to deceit, as his ſincerity 
was more doubtſul than his prudence. Oxen- 
ſtern's doubts were at length communicated to ; 
Arnheim, who, confident of Wallenſtein's ſin- | 
Serity, Had repaired to the Chancellor at Gel- 
hauſen, in order ito aſk his permiſſion to lent 
ſomeè of his beſt: regiments for the execution of 
1:57 Fs | | | the 
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the plan: the began to ſuſpect that this, offer, 
was only a ſnare to diſarm the allies, and betray, 


the flower of their troops into the Emperor's ; 


hands. Wallenſtein's notorious character ſanc- 


tioned this bad ſuſpicion, and the contradictions 


in which he aſterwards involved himſelf entirely 
deceived them. While he courted the alliance 


of Oxenſtern, and even demanded his beſt 
troops, he declared to Arnheim that he muſt 


begin by expelling the Swedes from Germany; 


and while the Saxon officers, confident of the 
ſincerity of the truce, repaired in great numbers 
to his camp, he made an unſucceſsful attempt 
to ſeize upon them. He firſt broke the ceſſa- 
tion of arms, which he with much, difficulty 
renewed ſeveral months afterwards ; all confi- 
dence was loſt in his ſincerity, and his whole 
conduct was regarded as the offspring of trea- 


chery and low cunning, with a view to weaken 


the allies and recover himſelf; but this he 


actually effected, while he daily augmented his 


army, and the allies loſt half their troops by 


bad management and deſertion. Rut he did 


not profit of his ſuperiority as was expected in 
Vienna; when an important event was near, 
he on a ſudden renewed the negotiation; and 


when the truce lulled the allies into ſecurity, 
he as 5 commenced hoſtilities. All theſe 


03 9 contra- 


. 
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contradictions proceetled from the double and 
oppoſite deſigns of ruining the Emperor and 
the Swedes at the ſame time, and * 
a r peace with the Saxons. M Ab. 
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| Rendered alan by ths 111 ſucces of his 
negotiation, he at length determined to diſplay 
his ſtrength ; beſides that the neceſſities of the 
Empire and the increafing diſpleaſure of the 
Imperial court did not admit any further delay. 
Before the laſt ceflation of arms, General Holk 
fell from Bohemia into the circle of Meiſſen, 
ravaged the country with fire and ſword, drove 
the Elector to his fortreſſes, and took Leipzig. 
But the truce in Sileſia put a period to his ſuc- 
ceſſes, and the conſequences of his intemper- 
ance brought him at Adorf to the grave. After 
the recommencement of hoſtilities, Wallenſtein 
made a movement as if he deſigned to pene- 
trate through Luſatia into Saxony, and ſpread 
a report that Piccolomini was already march- 
ed towards that quarter; Arnheim immediately 
broke up his camp to follow him and ſuccour 
the Electorate; by this he expoſod the Swedes, 
who were encamped in ſmall numbers at 
Steinau on the Oder, and this was exactly 
what Wallenſtein deſired. He permitted the 
Baxon general to haſten * him ſixteen 
| miles 
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miles towards Meiſſen, and on a ſudden re- 
turned to the Oder, where he ſurpriſed the 


Swedes in the utmoſt ſecurity; their cavalry. 


were firſt beaten by General Schafgotſch, and 
their infantry was fully ſurrounded by Wallen- 
ſtein's army which followed. Wallenſtein gave 


Count Thurn half an hour to conſider whether 


he ſhould defend himſelf with 2500 men againſt 
more than 20,000, or ſurrender at diſcretion ; 


but no alternative could find a place in ſuch a 


ſituation; the whole corps ſurrendered, and 
the completeſt victory, was obtained without 
bloodſhed : colours, baggage, and artillery, all 
fell into the conqueror's hands: the officers were 
taken into cuſtody, and the private men com- 
pelled to ſerve. After a fourteen years baniſh- 
ment and numberleſs reverſes, of fortune, the 
author of the Bohemian inſurrection and of this 
deſtructive war, the ſamous Count Thurn, was 
in the hands of his enemies. With a blood- 
thirſty impatience the arrival of this great cri- 
minal was awaited in Vienna, where the ter- 
rible triumph of ſacrificing ſo diſtinguiſhed a 


victim to public juſtice was already anticipated. 
But depriving the Jeſuits of that pleaſure was a 


more agreeable triumph, and Thurn obtained 


| his liberty; fortunately for him, he knew more 


than was prudent to divulge in Vienna, and 
( 4 . Wallet 
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Wallenſtein's enemies were alſo his; a defeat 


| would ſooner have been forgiven at Vienna 


than this diſappointed hope. What could T 
& have done with that madman ?” ſaid Wal. 
lenſtein to thoſe who called him to account for 
this ill-timed magnanimity; * Would to hea- | 
« ven,“ added he, the enemy's generals were 


«© all ſuch as Thurn! at the head of the 


* Swediſh army he will render us much better 
8 ſervice than 1 in Phu“ | 


The vier at Steinau was followed by the 
taking of Leignitz, Groſs-Glogau, and even 
Frankfort on the Oder. Schafgotſch, who re- 
mained in Sileſia to complete the ſubjection of 
that province, blockaded Brieg and threatened 
Breſlau, but in vain, as that free city was 
jealous of its privileges, and devoted to the 


Swedes. Wallenſtein detached Colonels: Illo 
and Goetz to the Warta, in order to penetrate 


through Pomerania as far as the coaſts of the 
Baltic; and Landſberg, the key of Pomerania, 
was actually taken by them. While he made 
the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of 


Pomerania tremble for their dominions, Wal- 
lenſtein, with the reſt of his army entered Luſa - 


tia, where he took Goerlitz by ſtorm, and 
Ne Bautzen to ſurrender : but his inten- 
*. 2 tion 
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tion was to terrify the Elector of Saxony not 
to proſecute. the advantages he had obtained. 

He alfo, with the ſword in his hand, offered 


to treat with Brandenburg and Saxony, but 


without ſucceſs, his repeated contradictions 
having deſtroyed all confidence in him. He 
would now have turned his arms againſt the 
unfortunate Saxony, and have purſued his pro- 


jects by force, if circumſtances had not com- 


pelled him to abandon that country. The 
Duke of Weimar's victory on the Danube, 
which threatened Auſtria itſelf with danger, 
immediately required his preſence in Bavaria; 
and the expulſion of the Swedes and Saxons 


from Sileſia left him no further pretext for 


diſobeying the Emperor's commands, and leav- 
ing the Elector of Bavaria at the enemy's 
mercy. - He accordingly advanced againſt the 
Upper Palatinate, and his retreat freed Saxony 
for ever from this formidable enemy. - 


Wallenſtein had delayed ſaving Bavaria as long 
as poſſible, and evaded the Emperor's orders un- 
der various pretexts. After repeated entreaties 
he detached to Count Altringer, who endea- 
voured to maintain the Lech and the Danube 
againſt the Duke of Weimar and Horn, ſome 
gs from — but with expreſs 


orders 
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orders to act defenſively. Whenever the Em- | 
peror or the Elector required affiftance he re- 
ferred them to Altringer, who, he ſaid, had 
full powers of acting: but he privately tied this 
general by the ſevereſt inſtructions, and even 
threatened bim with death if he ſhould exceed 
his orders. After the Duke of Weimar was 
advanced before Ratiſpon, and the Emperor 
as well as the Elector renewed their demands 
of aid, he pretended to ſend General Gallas 
with a confiderable army to the Danube; but 
this was not executed, and the Swedes took 
the biſhopric of Eichſtadt, together with Ra- 
tiſbon, Straubingen, and Cham. When he 
could at length oppoſe the orders of the court 
no longer, he moved ſlowly towards the frontiers 
of Bavaria, where he recovered Cham from the 

Swedes. But he no ſooner learned that the 
| Swedes were preparing to make a diverſion, by 
means of an inroad of the Saxons into Bohe- 
mia, than he immediately took advantage of 
that pretext to march, without giving the leaſt 
notice, into that kingdom. Every conſidera- 
tion, he ſaid, muſt be poſtponed to the defence 
of the hereditary dominions; and thus he re- 
mained firm in Bohemia, which he defended 
as if his own property. The Emperor reite- 
rated his orders to bim for proceeding towards 
BITE CE the 
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the Danube, and preventing the Duke of Wei- 


mar from occupying a poſition upon the fron- 
tiers of Auſtria. He, however, ended the 
campaign for this year, and again took up his 
winter-quarters in that exhauſted kingdom. 


Such a continued inſolence, ſo unexampled 
a contempt of the Imperial orders, and ſo vi- 
ſible a neglect of the common cauſe, joined 
with ſuch an equivocal behaviour towards the 
enemy, muſt have at length excited the Em- 
peror's belief of the unfavourable reports which 
were ſpread throughout Germany. Wallenſtein 


had for a long time ſucceeded in juſtifying his 


criminal correſpondence with the enemy, under 
the colour of moderation, and perſuaded his 
indulgent monarch that the end of his private 
interviews was to obtain a peace for Germany. 
But however ſecret he thought his deſigns, the 
whole of his conduct juſtified the accuſations 
with which his enemies perpetually aſſailed the 
Emperor's ears. In order to obtain certain 
information concerning this affair, the Emperor 

had already, at different times, ſent ſpies into 
: Wallenſtein's camp; but as the latter had the 
precaution to commit nothing to writing, they 
returned only with conjectures. But at length 
the miniſters themſelves, who had hitherto de- 
15 15 fended 
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tions were wanting, or, as he uſed to anſwer | 
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ended him, upon their eſtates being ecually op- 


preſſed with the reſt, joined his enemies; and the 
Elector of Bavaria threatened, that if he was em- 


ployed any longer, he would himſelf join the 


Swedes. The Spaniſh ambaſſador alſo inſiſted 
upon his diſmiſſal, and threatened, in caſe of 
refuſal, to withdraw the ſubfidies of his crown: 
and Ferdinand at length found himſelf obliged. 
to deprive Wallenftein a ſecond time of the 

command, 'The Emperor's pofitive: orders 


| ſoon taught Wallenſtein that his agreement 


with the former was broken, and his diſmiffal 
inevitable. One of his inferior generals in 
Auſtria, whom he had forbidden, under pain of 
death, to obey the court, received the Empe- 


ror's immediate command to join the Elector of 


Bavaria; and Wallenſtein himſelf was expreſſly 


ordered to ſend ſome regiments to join the Car- 


dinal Infant, who was marching with his army 
from Italy. All theſe meaſures convinced him 
that the deſign was formed to diſarm him by 
degrees, and then to precipitate him into ruin. 
He muſt now haſten the execution of a plan 
in ſelf-defence which was originally formed for 


his aggrandizement. He had delayed it too 
long, either becauſe the favourable conſtella- 


o 


\ 
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to the impatience of his friends, the favaur- 


« able moment was not yet arrived: but ne- 
ceſſity no longer gave time to wait for the 
friendly ſtars. His firſt ſtep was to try the 
ſentiments of the principal officers, and then 
experience the attachment of the army, of 
which he had ſo long been confident. Three 
colonels, Kinſky, Terſky, and Illo, had long 

known the ſecret, and the two firſt were allied 
to him. An equal ambition, an equal hatred 
to government, and the hopes of an immenſe 
recompence, cloſely united them with Wallen- 
ſtein, who ſtooped to the loweſt means to in- 
creaſe the number of his dependants. He had 
-once adviſed 'Colonel Illo to ſolicit the title of 
Count in Vienna, and promiſed to ſupport his 
application. But he at the ſame time wrote 
privately to the miniſter to refuſe the requeſt, 


becauſe a number of others who had equal merit 
might make ſimilar applications. On IIllo's | 


return to the camp his firſt queſtion to him 
was concerning his ſucceſs: and when the latter 


had informed him of his failure, he broke out | 


into the ſevereſt complaints againſt the court. 
&« Our faithful ſervices, then, are thus re- 
<«, warded !”,-cried he. My recommendations 
are neglected, and your merit denied ſo 
cc mall a reward ! ou will devote his ſer- 


© yices 
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«vices to ſuch an ungrateful mafſer any 
longer? No; for my part, I am hence- 
forward the determined enemy of the Houfe 
* of Auſtria.” IIlo coincided with him, and 
a cloſe connexion was formed between them. 
But what was known to thoſe three confi- 
dants was long an impenetrable ſecret to the 
remainder, and the confidence with which 
Wallenſtein ſpoke of the attachment of his of. 
ficers was merely founded upon his generoſity : 
to them, and upon their diſcontent with the 
court. But he muſt convert theſe doubtful 
ſurmiſes into certainty before he could venture 
to throw off the maſk, and openly oppoſe the 
Emperor. Count Piccolomini, who had dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Lutzen by 
an unexampled intrepidity, was the firſt on 
whoſe fidelity he tried the experiment. He 
had attached to himſelf this general by great 
gifts, and preferred him before all others be- 
cauſe born under the ſame conſtellations. He 
declared to him that, exaſperated by Ferdi- 
nand's ingratitude, and alarmed by the near 
approach of danger, he was determined entirely 
to abandon the Emperor's cauſe, to join the 
= ons ww the 0 © ond of the * and 
b III oA Danes ee 


E 
attack the Houſe of Auſtria in all quarters. 
He had principally depended upon Piccolo- 
mini, and promiſed him previouſly the greateſt 
rewards. When the latter had expreſſed his 


EZ _ aſtoniſhment at this ſudden and ſurpriſing 


offer, and ſpoke of the obſtacles and dangers 


with which the deſign was attended, Wallen- 


| _ turned his fears into ridicule. 7 


t Such enterpriſes,” ſaid he, were only 
“ difficult at the commencement; the ftars 
were propitious to him, the opportunity was 

the beſt which could be wiſhed, and ſome- 
thing muſt be truſted to fortune. His re- 
“ ſolution was fixed, and if it. could not be 
ce otherwiſe, he would venture upon. his ſcheme 
at the head of a thouſand horſe.” Piccolomini 
was cautious not to excite Wallenſtein's ſuſ- 
picion by contradiction, and pretended to vield 
to the weight of his arguments. Such was 


Wallenſtein's infatuation, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the warning of Colonel Terſky, he did not 


doubt the ſincerity of the man, who loſt not a 
moment to have this important diſcovery com- 
| minzcated to the Court of Vienna. 1 


ha nid: to dake the laſt and moſt important 


ſep, he called a ein of all the com- 
> manders 
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manders of the army, in January 2634, at 
| Pilſen, whither he had marched after his re- 
treat from Bavaria. The Emperor's new di- 
rections, no longer to take up winter-quarters 
in the hereditar y Kates, to recover Ratiſbon in 
the middle of winter, and to take 6000 cavalry 
from the army in order to reinforce the Car- 
dinal Infant, were points of ſufficient import- 
ance for the diſcuſſion of a council of war; and 
under colour of this pretext Wallenſtein con- 
cealed the true purpoſe of the meeting. Sweden 
and Saxony were even invited to it, in order pri- 
vately to conclude a treaty with Wallenſtein; and 
a correſpondence was to be commenced with the 
diſtant armies. Twenty of the commanders 
who were cited appeared; but three of the 
principal ones, Gallas, Colloredo, and Altrin- 
ger, were abſent. Wallenſtein repeated his 
citations to them; but expecting their ſpeedy 
arrival, he in the mean time proved to exe- 
cute his deſigns. Ali 
He was now entered upon an undertaking 
of no ſmall difficulty. To declare a nobility, 
proved brave and jealous of its-honoar, capable 
of the moſt infamous ireachery, was making 
them appear, in the eyes. of thoſe who ere 
ever accuſtamed to conſider them as the ſup- 
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port of monarchy, the judges of honour, and 
the guardians of the laws, to be now rebels 
and traitors. It was not leſs difficult to ſhake 
to its foundation a power rendered ſacred by 
years, conſtitution, and religion.; to diffolve 
the enchantment of the ſenſes and the imagina- 
tion, the formidable guardians of a legal throne ; 
and to annihilate by force that invincible ſenſe 
of duty which every ſubject feels towards his 
native ſovereign. But, blinded by the ſplen- 
dour of a crown, Wallenſtein never conſidered 
the abyſs which he was opening for himſelf ; 
and full of reliance on his own ſtrength, the 
common fate of great minds, he imagined that 
he would be able to ſurmount every obſtacle. 
Wallenſtein could fee nothing but an army 
partly indifferent and partly exaſperated againſt 
the court—an army which was aceuſtomed to 
ſollow him with blind obedience, and to receive 
with awful reſpect his commands, as the de- 
crees of fate. By the exceſſive flatteries he 
received, by the bold calumnies againſt court 
and government which an unlicenſed ſoldiery 
indulged itſelf in, and which the freedom of 
the camp permitted, he thought he had learned 
the true ſentiments of the army; and the bold- 
neſs with which the monarch's meaſures were 
eriticiſed, guaranteed to him its attachment 
| vpon renouneing his allegiance to ſo contempt- 
VOL. its _ | _ 
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ible a ſovereign. But what he thought fo ea- 
fily overcome was his moſt formidable obſtacle ; 
all his hopes failed before the ſenſe which the 
troops retained of their allegiance. Deceived 
by the profound reſpect in which he was held, 
he put every dependance upon his perſonal 
greatneſs, without making a proper difference 
between himſelf and the dignity of the ſtation 
which he filled. Every thing trembled before 
him while he exerciſed a lawful authority, 
while obedience to him was duty, and while 
his conſequence was ſupported by the ma- 
jeſty of the ſovereign. His own greatneſs 
could raiſe terror and admiration, but legal 
greatneſs could alone excite reſpe& and obe- 
dience. And of this decifive advantage he 
was deprived the moment he unmaſked himſelf 
as a traitor. All the bonds of fidelity were 
deſtroyed between him and his army ſo ſoon 
as he diſſolved the more ſacred one which 
bound him to the throne, and his violation of 
duty was retorted upon him in the influence 
which he had obtained among his era. 

Ino undertook to learn the .. 
commanders, and prepare them for the ſtep 
which was meditating. He began with ſtating 
the new demands of the court to the general 
and the army; and by the obnoxious turn 
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which he gave them it was eaſy to in- 
flame the indignation of the whole aſſembly. 
| Aﬀeer this well-choſen preface he expatiated 

with much eloquence upon the merits of the 
army, and of its general, and upon the ingra- 
titude with which the Emperor intended to re- 
quite them. Spaniſh influence,” he ſaid, 
& directed every meaſure of the court: Wal- 
* lenſtein alone had hitherto reſiſted this*ty- 
ranny, and therefore expoſed himſelf to the 
* mortal hatred of the Spaniards. To remove 
© him from the army, or to accompliſh his 
% death, was,” added he, © long the end of 
« their defires; and until they ſhould effect 
„ the one or the other they endeavoured to 
« abridge his power in the field. The com- 
e mand was to be given to the King of Hun- 
«gary, for no other reaſon than that this 
prince, as the ready inftrument of foreign 
* councils, might be led at pleaſure, the better 
e to promote the Spaniſh power in Germany. 
© It was merely to weaken the army that 6000 
« men were required for the Cardinal Infant; 
_ « it was entirely to deſtroy them that they were 
«© required in the middle of winter to lay ſiege 
ce to Ratiſbon. Every means of ſubſiſting the 
* army was rendered difficult, while the Jeſuits 
«© and the miniſters enriched themſelves with 
: P 2 ( «the 
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© the treaſures of the provinces, and ſquan- 
* dered the money which was intended for the 
“ troops. The general, abandoned by the 


court, acknowledged his inability to perform 


his promiſe with the army. For all the ſer- 
© vices which he had, during twenty-two 
5 years, rendered the Houſe of Auſtria, for all 
«© the pains which he had taken, and for all the 
* riches which he had expended of his own 
« property to promote the Imperial ſervice, a 
&« ſecond diſgraceful reſignation was now re- 
6c quired of him: but he declared that he 
& never would conſent to that. He would of 


his own accord give up the command rather 


*© than be forcibly deprived of it. This,“ con- 
tinued the ſpeaker, ** 1s what he has commiſ- 
*© fioned me to ſay. Let every one now aſk 
„ himſelf if it will be prudent. to loſe ſuch a 
+ general. Let each confider who will refund 


him the ſums which he has expended i in the 


* Emperor's ſervice, and where he can obtain 
** the reward of his valour, when he, before 
* whom it was exerted, is no more.” 


A general cry that they would not abandon 
their commander interrupted the ſpeaker. Four 


of the principals were deputed to lay before 


him the deſires of the meeting, and earneſtly 
3 to 
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to requeſt he would not leave the army. Wal- 
lenſtein made an appearance of reſiſtance, and 
only yielded after a ſecond deputation. This 
condeſcenſion upon his ſide ſeemed to deſerve 
a return upon theirs. As he engaged not to 
quit the ſervice without the knowledge and 
conſent of the generals, he required from them 
a written promiſe to be faithful to him, never 
to permit a ſeparation, and to defend him 
to the laſt drop of their blood. Whoever 
refuſed to ſign this engagement was to be 
conſidered as a traitor, and treated by the 
remainder as a common enemy. The expreſs 
condition which was added, „ $9 long as Mal- 
« lenftein all continue to uſe the army for the 
« Emperor's ſervice,” ſeemed to exclude every 
miſtake, and none of the generals hefitated 
to grant a requeſt ſo apparently innocent and 
reaſonable. a 


This paper was publicly read before an en- 
tertainment which Field-marſhal Illo had or- 
dered for the purpoſe; and it was intended to 
be ſigned on riſing from table. The hoft 
did his utmoſt to intoxicate his gueſts; and it 
was not until he had effected his purpoſe that 
he produced the paper for ſignature. Moſt of 
them wrote their names, without knowing what 

ö they 
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"= they ſigned; only a few, more curious than the 
i reſt, threw their eyes over it a ſecond time, and 
Is | to their aſtoniſhment diſcovered that the clauſe, 
| 5 So long as Wallenſtein ſhall uſe the army for 
„ the Emperor's ſervice,” was omitted. IIlo 
had artfully ſubſtituted a ſecond copy for the 
firſt, and left out the above clauſe. The de- 
ceit was open, and many now refuſed to ſign 
their names. Piccolomini, who ſaw through 
the whole cheat, and who only aſſiſted at this 
meeting to inform the court of its proceedings, 
forgot himſelf ſo much in his cups as to drink 
the Emperor's health. But Count Terſky now 
roſe, and declared all were perjured villains , 
who ſhould recede from their promiſe. His 
threats, and the idea of the inevitable danger 
to which thoſe who reſiſted any longer ſhould 
be expoſed, the example of the majority, and 
Illo's oratory, at length overcame every ſcruple, 
and the paper was figned without exception. 


Wallenſtein had now effedted his purpoſe, | 
but the unexpected reſiſtance of the generals 
at once arouſed him from the favourite pre- 
ſumption in which he had indulged himſelf; 
| beſides this, moſt of the names were ſo illegibly 
ſcrawled, that diſhoneſt intentions were mani- 
feſt. But inſtead of taking this ſerious warning 

WE 5 | into 
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into conſideration, his pride broke out in loud 
complaints and reproaches ; he aſſembled the 
generals the next morning, and renewed the 
buſineſs of the foregoing day; after he had 
exhauſted himſelf in the ſevereſt reproaches 
againſt the court, he remarked upon their 
refiſtance, and declared that this circumſtance 
would induce him to retract his promiſe. The 
generals filently withdrew, and after a ſhort 
conſultation in the antechamber, returned to 
excuſe themſelves for their late behaviour, and 
offered to ſign the paper anew. 


Nothing now remained but to obtain a ſimi- 
lar aſſurance from the abſent generals, or, on 
their refuſal, to ſeize their perſons. Wallenſtcin 
renewed his invitation, and preſſed them to 


haſten their arrival, but on their journey they 


learned the buſineſs of Pilſen, which ſtopped 
them. Altringer, under the pretext of fick- 


neſs, remained in the ſtrong caſtle of Frauen- 
berg; Gallas made his appearance, but it was 


only the better, as an eye-witneſs, to inform 
the Emperor of the danger which threatened 


him; the intelligence which he and Piccolo - 
mini gave, changed the ſuſpicions of the court 


into the moſt alarming certainty ; news which 
arrived from other quarters left no room to 
"F 4 doubt, 
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doubt, and the rapid change of, commanders 
in Sileſia and Auſtria appeared to be the pre- 
lude to ſome great deſign. So immediate a 
danger demanded ſpeedy meaſures ; however, 
it was neceſſary to proceed with the regular 
forms. Orders were accordingly iſſued to the 
principal generals, on whoſe fidelity reliance 
might be placed, to ſcize Wallenſtein and his 
aſſociates Illo and Terzky, and keep them ſafe 
in confinement : but if this could not be done 
in a quiet manner, the public danger required 
that they ſhould be taken dead or alive. At 
the ſame time General Gallas received a com- 
miſſion, in which the Emperor's orders were 
made known to the colonels and officers ; the 
whole army was abſolved from its obedience to 
the traitor, and a new generaliſſimo was ap- 
pointed in the perſon of Gallas. In order to 
bring back the deluded to their duty, and not 
to plunge the guilty into deſpair, a general 
amneſty was granted for all which had been' 
tranſacted at Pilſen againſt the Jeb of: Abe 
Emperor. 


General Gallas was not pleaſed with the 
honour which was done him. He was at 
Pilſen, under the perſon whoſe deſtiny he was 
tq decide; in the power of an enemy who had 

| an 
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an hundred eyes to watch and to diſcover his 


intentions; if Wallenſtein once learnt in whoſe 
hands he was, nothing could ſave him from 
the effects of the former's rage and deſpair, If 
it was prudent to conceal the Emperor's orders, 
it was much more difficult to execute them: 
the ſentiments of 'the generals were uncertain, 
and it was at leaſt to be ſuſpected, that they 


would be ready, after the ſtep they had taken, 
to truſt to the Emperor's promiſes, and at once 


to relinquiſh the brilliant expectations they 


had formed from Wallenſtein. It was alſo a 
dangerous enterpriſe to lay hands upon the per- 


ſon of a man who was in a manner conſidered 


facred, who had long exerciſed ſupreme autho- 
rity, who was become the object of the deepeſt 


veneration, and was armed with every attribute 
of outward majeſty and interior greatneſs; 


_ whoſe very aſpe& inſpired terror, and whoſe 


wink decided life and death. To ſeize ſuch a 


man in the midſt of his guards, and in a city 
entirely devoted to him, as a criminal, and to 


convert the object of long veneration at once 
into that of compaſſion or reproach, was a 


commiſſion - ſufficient to deter the boldeſt : fo 


deep was the fear and the reſpect which the 


ſoldiers entertained of him, that even the atro- 


cious 
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cious crime of high treaſon could not eradicate 


theſe ſentiments. 


Gallas EO the impoſſibility of execut- 
ing bis commiſſion under the eyes of Wallen- 
ſtein, and was deſirous, before he proceeded 
further, to conſult Altringer. As the delay of 
the latter began to excite ſuſpicion, Gallas 


offered to repair to Frauenberg, and as a rela- 


tion prevail upon bim to return; Wallenſtein 
received this mark of his zeal with ſuch ſatiſ- 
faction, that he lent him his own equipage to 
perform the journey. Gallas rejoiced that his 
ſtratagem ſucceeded, immediately left Pilſen, 
while Piccolomini remained to watch Wallen- 
ſtein's motions : but he did not fail, wherever 

he went, to uſe the Emperor's commiſſion, and 
the declaration of the troops was more favour- 


able than he expected. Inftead of bringing 


back his friend, he ſent him to Vienna to 


inform the Emperor of his danger, and went 


himſelf to Upper Auſtria, which was threatened 
by the approach of the Duke of Weimar: in 
Bohemia Imperial garriſons were thrown into 
the towns of Budweiſs and Tabor, and every 
meaſure was taken effectually to oppoſe the 


deſigns of the traitor. 


As 
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As Gallas intended no more to return, Pic- 
colomini determined to put Wallenſtein's cre- 
dulity once more to the teſt; he demanded 
; permiſſion to bring back Gallas, and Wallen- 
ſtein ſuffered himſelf a ſecond time to be de- 
ceived. This inconceivable blindneſs is only 
to be conſidered as the offspring of pride, which 
never retracted the opinion it had formed of a 
perſon, and could not be brought -to acknow- 
ledge its error; he even ſent Piccolomini in his 
own coach to Lintz, where the latter imme- 
diately followed the example of Gallas, and 
went one ftep further. He had promiſed 
Wallenſtem to return: this, however, he did 
at the head of an army, with the intention of 
falling upon the former at Pilſen : another 
army, under General Snys, haſtened to Prague, 
to ſecure that capital, and deſend it againſt an 
attack of the rebels. At the ſame time Gallas 
announced himſelf as commander in chief to 
the different Imperial armics in Germany, and 
iſſued orders accordingly; bills were poſted up 
in all the Imperial camps, raiſing the hue and cry - 
againſt Wallenſtein and four of his affociates, . 

and releaſing the troops from their obedience 

to him. * pg 
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The example given at Lintz was univerſally 
followed ; the traitor was generally deteſted, 
and forſaken by all the armies. At length, as 
Piccolomini no longer returned, Wallenſtein 
was undeceived, and he recovered in conſter- 
nation from his dream; yet he ſtill continued 


to believe in the predictions of aftrology and 


the fidelity of the army. Immediately after 
Piccolomint's defection, he gave out an order 


that no command ſhould in future be obeyed 


which did not proceed from either himſelf, 
Terzky, or Illo; he haftily prepared to advance 
towards Prague, where he intended to throw 
off the maſk, and openly declare againſt the 


Emperor. All the troops were to have aſſem- 


bled before Prague, and inſtantly to have pro- 
ceeded from thence into Auſtria; the Duke of 
Weimar, who was led into the conſpiracy, 
was to have ſupported Wallenſtein's operations 
with Swediſh troops, and make a diverfion 
upon the Danube; Terzky already haſtened 


towards Prague, and it was the want of horſes 


alone which prevented Wallenſtein from fol- 


lowing him with the faithful regiments. But 


while with the moſt exceſſive hope he awaited 
for intelligence from Prague, he received inform- 


ation of the loſs of that city, the defection of 


his generals, the deſertion of his troops, the 
diſcovery 
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diſcovery of his conſpiracy, and tlie ſudden 
march of Piccolomini, who vowed him deſtruc- 
tion; all his deſigns were deſeated on a ſudden, 
and his proſpects annihilated; he now ſaw 
himſelf alone, forſaken by all to whom he had 
been a benefactor, and betrayed by thoſe on 
whom he placed dependance. But it is in 
ſuch ſituations that great characters are proved. 
Though deceived in all his expectations, he did 
not abandon one of his deſigns; he deſpaired 
of nothing ſo long as he himſelf lived. The 
period was at length arrived when he wanted 
that ſupport for which he had ſo oſten applied 


to the Swedes and Saxons, and when every 


doubt diſappeared as to the ſincerity of his 


intentions. After Oxenſtern and Arnheim per- 
ceived the truth of his promiſed intentions 
and his neceſſity, they heſitated no longer to 
embrace the favourable opportunity, and offer 
him their protedion. It was reſolved to detach 
the Duke of Saxe Lauenburg with 4000 men 
from the Saxons, and the Palatine of Birken- 
feld with 6000 Swedes, all choſen troops, to 
his aſſiſtance. Wallenſtein left Pilſen with 
Terzky's regiment, and the few who either 
were or, pretended to remain faithful to him, 
and haſtened to Egra in order to be near the 
Upper Palatinate, and facilitate his junction 

| | | | with 
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with the Duke of Weidner He was not yet 
acquainted with the decree which proclaimed 
him an enemy and a traitor; he firſt received 
this thunder-ſtroke at Egra. He ſtill confided 
in an army which General Schafgotſch prepared 


for him in Sileſia, and flattered himſelf with _ 


hopes that many of thoſe who had forſaken 
him would return upon the firſt dawnings of 


ſucceſs; even during his flight to Egra, ſo little 


humility was he taught by ſad experience, that 


| he was ſtill occupied by the coloflal ſcheme of 
depoſing the Emperor. It was in theſe circum- 


ſtances that one of his attendants aſked him 


leave to offer advice: Under the Emperor,” 


faid he, your Grace is a great and much 


* eſteemed lord; joined with the enemy, ,you 
ce are at beſt but a precarious king. It is not 


« the part of prudence to exchange certainty 
5 for uncertainty. The enemy will make them- 


« ſelves maſters of your perſon when the oppor- 


* tunity offers. You will be ever an object of 
* their ſuſpicions, leſt you ſhould act one day 


& as the Emperor now does: on that account 
« return to your allegiance while it is yet- 
„ time.” —* And what is the remedy?” faid 
Wallenſtein. You have,” replied the other, 


& 40,000 men in arms” (meaning ducats, 


ſtamped 


te 7 M.-C 
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Namped with the figure of a man in armour) : 
„ take them with you, and go ſtraight to the 
Imperial court; there declare that the ſteps 
* which you have hitherto taken were merely 
«'to put the fidelity of the Emperor's ſubjects 
* to the teſt, and diſtinguiſh the loyal from 
the ſuſpicious; and fince moſt ſhowed a 
5 diſpoſition to rebel, ſay you are come to 
warn his Imperial Majeſty againſt theſe dan- 
& gerous men. By this you will make your 
enemies appear as traitors, your ducats will 
© make you a welcome gueſt at the Imperial 
court, and you will be reinſtated in your 
former dignity. “ The advice is good,” 
anſwered Wallenſtein after a pauſe, © but the 
6 +1 truſt to it.” 


While Wallenſtein was actively negotiating 
with the enemy at Egra, conſulting the ſtars 
and indulging new hopes, the poniard was 
drawn almoſt before his eyes which put a 
period to his exiſtence. 'The Imperial pro- 
clamation which ſet a price upon his. head, 
had not failed in its effect, and fate or- 
dained that one act of ingratitude ſhould be 
puniſhed by another. Among his officers, 
Wallenſtein had in particular diſtinguiſhed 
one Leſlie, an lriſhman, and made his for- 


* 


tune. 
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tune. This man, whether from a ſenſe of 
duty or a meaner impulſe, felt himſelf called 
on to execute the ſentence againſt Wallenfiein, 
and to merit the bloody reward. He was no 
ſooner arrived at Egra, in Wallenſtein's ſuite, 
than he diſcloſed to the governor, Colonel 
Butler, and to Lieutenant-colonel Gordon, two 
Proteſtant Scotchmen * all the dangerous de- 
ſigns which that infatuated man had the impru- 


_ dence to impart on his way thither. Leſlie 


here found two men fit for his deſign; they 
had the alternative of duty or treaſon, of adher- 
ing to their lawful ſovereign, or to a fugitive 
abandoned rebel ; and although the latter was 


an univerſal benefactor, the choice could not 
remain doubtful for an inſtant; they were 
ſolemnly bound in their allegiance to the 
Emperor, and this required them to take imme- 3 
diate meaſures againſt the common enemy. 1 
But not to offend juſtice, it was determined to 0 
deliver up her victim alive, and the conſpirators . 
parted with the bold project of taking the 1 
General priſoner. This dark plot was covered 4 
* Here the author is miſtaken. Butler was an Iriſhman * 
and a Papiſt; he died a general in the Emperor's ſervice. T1 
Though a murderer, he was a man of great piety, and * 
founded at Prague a convent of Iriſh Francucans, which 5 p 


ſtill exiſts. Tranf, 
with 
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with the deepeſt ſecrecy; and Wallenſtein, 
inſtead of entertaining the leaſt ſurmiſe of his 
impending deſtruction, rather flattered himſelf 
that he poſſeſſed in the garriſon of Egra his 
braveſt and moſt faithful adherents. 3 


At this time were brought him the Tmperial 
proclamations which contained his ſentence, 
and were made public in all the camps. He 
now perceived the greatneſs of the danger with 
which he was ſurrounded, the impoſſibility of 
a retreat, his dreadful ſituation, and the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of delivering himſelf up to the 
enemy. He imparted to Leſlie the chagrin of 
his afflicted ſoul, and the violent effect of the 
moment drew from him the laſt remaining 
ſecret. He diſcloſed to this officer his inten- 
tion of delivering up Egra and Elnbogen, the 
paſſes of the kingdom, to the Palatine of Bir- 
kenfeld ; and at the ſame time informed him of 

the Duke of Weimar's approach, of which he 
Had advice the ſame night by a meſſenger. 
This diſcovery, which Leſlie immediately com- 
municated to the other conſpirators, altered 
their plan; the preſſing danger no longer per- 
mitted dilatory meaſures; Egra might every 
moment fall into the enemy's hands, and a 
ſudden revolution releaſe their priſoner. To 
VOL, II. a prevent 
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prevent this, they determined to aſſaſſinate him 


and his aſſociates the next night. 


In me to execute this deſign with the leſs 
noiſe, it was determined that the act ſhould be 
perpetrated at an entertainment which Colonel 
Butler gave at the caſtle of Egra. All the 
gueſts made their appearance except Wallen- 
ſtein, who, being too much agitated to enjoy 


company, ſent an apology ; with regard to 


him, therefore, the plan muſt be changed ; but 
it was reſolved to execute the defign upon the 


others. Colonels Illo, Terzky, and William 


Kinſky, came in a careleſs confidence, and 
with them Captain Neuman, an officer of 
talents, whoſe advice Terzky demanded in 
every intricate affair. Previous to their arrival 
the moſt confidential ſoldiers of the garriſon 
were entruſted with the plot and introduced 


into the caſtle; all avenues from it were 


guarded, and fix of Butler's dragoons concealed 
in an apartment near the dining-room, who, 
on a concerted ſignal, were to ruſh out and 


| Kill the traitors. Without imagining the dan- 


ger which hung over them, the unſuſpecting 
gueſts abandoned themſelves to the pleaſures 


of the table, and Wallenſtein's health was 
drank in full bumpers, not as an Imperial 
46: general, 
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general, but a ſovereign prince. Wine rendered 
them more communicative, and Illo boaſted 
with great exultation, that in three days an 
army would arrive, ſuch as Wallenſtein had 
never before commanded. Yes,” added Neu- 
man, * and then he hopes to waſh his hands 
« in Auſtrian blood.” At theſe words the 
deſſert was taken away, and Leſlie gave the 
concerted fignal to raiſe the drawbridges, while 
he took the keys of the doors; the dining-room 
was inſtantly filled with armed men, who amid 
the cry of Long live Ferdinand] placed them- 
ſelves behind the chairs of the marked victims. 
The four immediately ſprung from the table 
with conſternation; Kinſky and Terzky were 
inſtantly killed before they could reſiſt, Neu- 
man found an opportunity during the confu- 
fion to eſcape into the yard, where he was 
recogniſed, and inſtantly cut down by the 
guards; Illo alone had preſence of mind to 
defend himſelf. ' He placed his back to a win- 
dow, from whence he uttered the bittereſt re- 
proaches againſt Gordon for his treachery, and 
challenged him to fight him like a gentleman 
after a gallant reſiſtance, during which he killed 
two of his enemies, he fell to the ground over- 
powered by numbers, and pierced with ten 
wounds. Immediately after the action was 
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committed, Leſlie haſtened into the town to 
anticipate the report; when he was ſeen; by the 
centinels at the caſtle-gates running out of 
breath, they fired their muſkets at him, think- 
ing he belonged to the rebels, but without 
effect: theſe ſhots, however, aſſembled the 
town-guard, and it required all Leſlie's pre- 
ſence of mind to diſarm them. He now haſtily 
detailed to them the circumſtances of Wallen- 
ſtein's conſpiracy, and the meaſures which were 
already taken to oppoſe it, the fate of the four 
rebels, together with that which awaited the 
principal. Finding the troops well diſpoſed to 
ſecond his deſign, he exacted from them a 
new oath of allegiance to the Emperor, to live. 
or die in his cauſe. A hundred of Butler's 
dragoons were now detached through the 
ſtreets, in order to terrify the dependants of the 
traitor and to prevent tumult : all the gates of 


Egra were immediately occupied; and every 


avenue to Wallenſtein's reſidence, which was 
near the market- place, was guarded by nume- 


rous and faithful detachments, which prevented 


either his eſcaping or receiving aſſiſtance. 


Previous, however, to the laſt ſtep, a long 
conference was held, in which it was debated 
whether they ſhould kill him, or content them- 

| : ſelves 
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felves with making him a priſoner. Already 

covered with the blood of his affociates, theſe 

furious men heſitated to take away the life of 
ſuch an illuſtrious perſonage ; they had ſeen 

him their leader in battle, and in his fortunate 

days ſurrounded by his victorious army; and 

the awe to which they had ſo long been accuſ- 
tomed again ſeized them. But this emotion 
was ſoon ſuppreſſed by the impending danger. 

They remembered the threats which Illo and 

Neuman threw out at table; the appearance of 
a formidable Swediſh and Saxon army was 

hourly expected before Egra; and ſafety was 

only to be ſought in the death of the traitor: 
they remained ſtedfaſt, therefore, to their firſt 

reſolution; and Captain Devereux, an Iriſhman, 

received the _ orders, 


4 


While the dhigins above mentioned 1 decided his 
fate in the caſtle. of Egra, Waltenſtein''was + 
occupied in conſulting the ſtars with Seni. 
«© The danger is not yet over,” ſaid the aſtrolo- 
ger with a prophetic ſpirit ; “It is,” anſwered +» 
Wallenſtein, who would even contradi& the 
decrees of Heaven; hut it fands written in 
6s the ars that thou fhalt ſoon be . into 
& "Pr _ 20 
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The aſtrologer had taken his leave, and 
Wallenfiein was in bed when Devereux with 


Fix halberdiers came to his houſe, and was imme- 
diately admitted by the guard, who were accuſ- 
tomed to ſee him go to the general at all hours. 


A page who met him on the ſtairs, and wiſhed 


to raiſe the alarm, was run through the body 


with a pike; in the antechamber the aſſaſſins 


met a ſervant who bad juſt come out of his 


maſter's apartment, and taken with him the 
koy; by putting his finger to his mouth, the 
affrighted ſlave admoniſhed them to make no 
noue, as the general was aſleep. © Friend, 
ſaid Devereux, ii is time to awake him; with 


theſe words he ran a the door, and burſt 


weren 


Wallenſtein was arouſed from his firſt ſleep 
by the noiſe of a muſket which went off, and 


- fprung to the window to call the guard; he at 
the: ſame time heard the lamentations of the 
Counteſſes Terzky and Kinſky, who bad juft 


learned the violent death of their buſbands. 
Before. he had time for reflection, Devereux 
with his aſſaſſins was in the apartment; he was 
in his ſhirt, and leaning on a table near the 
window. *© Art thou the villain,” cried Deve- 


wur, «x who intends to deliver up the Empe- 
« ror's 
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er ror's troops to the enemy, and to dethrone 
« his Majeſty? Now thou muſt die.” He 
pauſed a few moments, as if expecting an 
anſwer; but rage and aſtoniſhment ſilenced 
Wallenſtein: with arms extended he received 
in his breaſt the aflaſlins* halberts, and fell 
| veltering i in his blood without a "= 


The next 2 an expreſ arrived from the. 
Duke of Lauenburg, announcing his approach: 
the meſſenger was ſecured, and a lackey was ſent 
in Wallenſtein's livery to decoy the Duke into 
Egra: the ſtratagem ſucceeded, and Francis 
Albert delivered himſelf up to the enemy. 
The Duke of Weimar, who was on his march' 
to Egra, was near ſharing the ſame fate; he 
very fortunately learned Wallenſtein's death in 
ſafficient time to ſave himſelf by a retreat. 


Ferdinand ſhed a tear over the fate of his 
general, and ordered 3000 maſſes to be ſaid 
for his ſoul in Vienna; but did not at the 
ſame time forget to decorate his aſſaſſins with 
cold chains, chamberlains keys, Wer and 
eſtates. 


Thus did Wallenſtein, at the age of fiſty 
n, ae his active and extraordinary 
| _ ” life. 
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life. Led away by ambition and the love of 
fame, he was ſtill, with all his failings, an 
admirable and inimitable character, had he 
contained himſelf within bounds. The virtues 
of the ruler and the hero, prudence, juſtice, 
firmneſs, and courage, are the ſtriking features 
of his character; but he wanted the ſofter vir 
tues of humanity, which adorn the hero, and 
procure the ruler the eſteem of mankind. Terror 
was the taliſman with which he worked: exceſ- 
five in his puniſhments as well as in his rewards, 
he knew how to keep the zeal of his followers 
continually expanded, and no general of ancient 
or modern times could boaſt of being obeyed 
with equal alacrity: obedience was of more real 
ſervice to him than the ſoldier's courage, becauſe 
he acted through its means. He kept his troops 
in practice by capricious orders, and rewarded a 
readineſs to obey him, even in ſmall matters, 
with profuſion; he at one time iſſued an order 
that none but red ſaſhes ſhould be worn in 
the army. A captain of horſe no ſooner heard 
the order than he trampled his gold embroi- 
dered ſaſh under foot; Wallenſtein, on being 
informed of this circumſtance, promoted him 
to the rank of colonel upon the ſpot. With 
all this appearance of caprice, he did not loſe 
fight of the main object. The rohberies of 
the troops in their friends country had occa- 


fioned 
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ſioned the ſevereſt orders againſt ſtragglers; 


and thoſe who were detected in a theft were 


threatened to be puniſhed with the halter. It 
happened that Wallenſtein himſelf met a ſol- 
dier, whom: he commanded, without trial, 
to be taken up as a tranſgreſſor, and with 
his uſual ſtern order of Hang the fellow,” 


condemned him to the gallows; the ſoldier. 


pleaded innocence, but the deciſive ſentence 


was pronounced. Hang, then, innocent,” 


_ cried Wallenſtein; * the guilty will tremble 


« with more certainty.” Preparations were. 
already making to execute the ſentence, when 
the ſoldier, who gave himſelf up for loſt, 


formed the deſperate reſolution of not dying 


without revenge. He furiouſly fell upon his 
judge, but was ſoon diſarmed by numbers be- 
fore he could execute his deſign. Now let 
« him go,” cried Wallenſtein; “ he will ex- 


£ Cite ſufficient terror,” 


His munificence was ſupported by an im- 
menſe income, which was valued at three mil- 
lions“ annually, without reckoning the immo- 


derate ſums which he raiſed by contributions. 


His freedom of thinking and clearneſs of un- 


Florins, no doubt, Trag/. 


derſtanding 
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derftanding placed him above the religions 


prejudices of his age, and the Jefaits could 


never forgive him for having ſeen throngh their 
ſyſtem, and beheld n+ in the Fope but a 


Roman 25: 


— fince Samuel the prophet's days, no 
one came to a fortunate end who quarrelled 


with the church, Wallenſtein alſo augmented 
its victims. Through monkiſh intrigues he 
loft at Ratiſhon the command of the'army, and' 
at Egra his life ; by the ſame acts he perhaps 


loft what is more, his honeſt reputation and 
his fame with poſterity. For it muſt be can- 


didly. acknowledged that we have the hiſtory 
of this extraordmary man delivered to us by no 


means through impartial hands; and that. 
Wallenſtein's treaſon, and his deſigns upon 
the crown of Bohemia, reſt leſs upon any poſi- 
tive proof than upon appearances of probabi- 
lity. We have not yet diſcovered the docu- 
ments which might diſplay the ſecret fprings of 


his condut with hiſtorio truth ; and among all 


the actions aſcribed to him openly, there is not 


one which could not- proceed from an innocent 
ſource. Many of his moſt obnoxious meaſures 
ſhowed an inclination for peace; others were 


to o be excuſed Wy his Juft ſuſpicion of the Em- 
peror, 
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peror, and the blameleſs deſire of maintaining 
his authority. It is true that his conduct to- 
wards the Elector of Bavaria bears the appear- 


ance of an ignoble revenge and implacable 


ſpirit; but none of his actions clearly convince 
us of his treaſon. When neceſſity and deſpair 
at length drove him to merit the ſentence which 
had fallen upon him when innocent, ſuch a 
ſentence cannot altogether be juſtified ; it was 
bis ruin that cauſed his rebellion, not rebellion 


his ruin. Unfortunate while living, he made 


a victorious party his enemy; equally ſo at his 
death, ſince the ſame party furxived him, and 
wrote his hiſtory. 


adorns Adolphus and 88 the 


two great heroes of the warlike drama, have 


now diſappeared from the ſcene, and with them 
we loſe that unity of action which has hitherta 
diſtinguiſhed the view of affairs. Henceforward 


a variety of characters attract notice, and the 
remainder of the war, though more fertile in 
battles and negotiations, in ſtateſmen and he- 
roes, is leſs. amuſing and en for = 
readers. 
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CONTINUATION. || 


WaLLENSsTEIx's death rendered a new gene- 
raliſſimo neceſſary, and the Emperor at length 
was prevailed upon by the Court of Spain to 
promote his ſon, Ferdinand King of Hungary, 
to that rank. Under him General Gallas di- 
rected, however, the entire command. A con- 
fiderable force ſoon aſſembled under Ferdi- 
nand's colours, the Duke of 'Lorrain led rein- 
forcements in perfon, and the Cardinal Infant 
joined with 10,000 men from Italy. In order 
to drive the enemy from the Danube, the new 
general undertook, what his predeceſſor failed 
in, the ſiege of Ratiſbon. It was in vain that 
the Duke of Weimar penetrated into the inte- 
rior of Bavaria, with a view to draw the ene- 
my's attention from that city: Ferdinand per- 
ſevered in the fiege, and Ratiſbon, after the 
moft | vigorous reſiſtance, ſurrendered. | Do- 


nauwerth ſoon aſter ſhared the ſame fate, and 
Nordlingen in Suabia was at length beſieged. 
The loſs of ſo many Imperial cities, whoſe al- 
liance had hitherto been ſo advantageous to the 
Swedes, could not be regarded with indifference. 
It wauld have expoſed them to great diſgrace 

| 1 | if 
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if they abandoned their allies to an implacable 
enemy. From theſe conſiderations the Swediſh 

army, under General Horn and the Duke of 
Weimar, advanced towards Nordlingen, deter- 
mined to relieve it, even at the expenſe of a 
battle, DRESS NM 9 i (208 
This undertaking was highly imprudent, as 114 | 
the enemy was manifeſtly ſuperior in number | Will 
to the Swedes, and foreſight required the latter 
to avoid a battle, the more as the force of the 
Imperialiſts was ſoon to divide itſelf, and the 
Italian troops were deſtined for the Nether- 
lands. It was poſſible to occupy a poſition 
which might cover Nordlingen, and cut off 
the enemy's ſupplies. All theſe conſiderations 
were repreſented by Guſtavus Horn, in the 
Swediſh council of war ; but his remonſtrances 
were diſregarded by men who, intoxicated by 


a long ſeries of ſucceſſes, ſaw nothing in the = 

ſaggeſtions of prudence but the effects of ti- 1 
midity. Overcome by the ſuperior influence | h 1 | j 
of the Duke of Weimar, Horn was obliged, | WI) 


againſt his conſent, to riſk a conteſt of which | 3 [| 
he already foreſaw the unfavourable iſſue. 


Ihe fate of the battle depended upon the Ut 
mn of a height which commanded the 148 
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Imperial camp. An attempt to occupy it dur- 
ing the night failed, as the tedious tranſport of 
the artillery through woods and hollow ways 


neceſſarily delayed the troops on their march, 
| When the Swedes arrived there about midnight 


they found the hill already occupied and 
ſtrongly intrenched by the Imperialiſts. Day- 
break was awaited in order to ſtorm it. The 


impetuous valour of the Swedes fortunately 
ſurmounted the intrenchments, formed in a 


creſcent; but having entered on both ſides, 
they met and fell into confuſion. At this un- 
fortunate inſtant a barrel of powder blew up, 
and cauſed great deſtruction among the Swedes. 
The Imperial cavalry charged them, and the 
confuſion became general; no efforts of their 
general could prevail upon the e to 
renew — attack. 


He now endeavoured to maintain this im- 
portant poſt, by leading up freſh troops; but 
ſome Spaniſh regiments had already occupied 
it, and every attempt to gain it was repulſed by 
the heroic intrepidity of theſe troops x. One of 

Th e the 


* It i is remarkable, that the Spaniſh infantry, now ſo con- 


| temptible, were then the firſt in the world. All their glory, yz 
a en, terminated a few years after this by the ever-me> 


morable 


4 
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the Duke of Weimar's regiments ſeven times 
renewed the attack, and was as often repulſed; 
The difadvantage of not occupying this poſt 
was ſoon perceived. The fire of the enemy's 
cannon committed ſuch flaughter in the next 
wing of the Swedes, that Horn, who com- 
manded, was compelled to retire. Inſtead of 
covering the retreat of his colleague, the Duke - 
of Weimar was cloſely purſued into the plain, 
where his routed cavalry ſpread confuſion among 
Horn's troops, and rendered the defeat general. 
Almoſt. the entire infantry was either cut ta 
pieces or taken priſoners; above 12,000 men 
remained dead upon the field of battle; eighty 
cannon, 4000 waggons, and 300 ſtandards and 
colours, fell into the hands of the Imperialifis, 
Horn and three other generals were taken pri- 
ſoners. The Duke of Weimar with difficulty 
ſaved ſome feeble remains of the army, who 
joined him in Frankfort. 


The defeat at Nordlin gen coſt Oxenſtern 


morable victory which the Duke of Enguien gained over 
them, at the age of twenty-two, at Rocroi—a blow from 
which Spain never afterwards recovered. The Dutch fub- 
ſequently became famous for a diſcipline which has fince 
been carried to the laſt — 1 the German infantry. 

E F | 
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the ſecond ſleepleſs night in Germany . The 


conſequences of this diſaſter were terriblo. The 
Swedes at once loſt by it their ſuperiority in the 


field, and with it the allies to whom they had i 


hitherto been indebted for their ſucceſſes. A 
dangerous diviſion threatened the Proteſtant 
confederacy with ruin. Conſternation ſeized 


the whole party, and the Catholics aroſe in 


exulting triumph from their fall. Suabia and 
the neighbouring circles firſt felt the conſe- 
quences of the defeat at Nordlingen, and Wir- 
temberg in particular was overrun by the vic- 
torious army. All the members of the conſe- 
deracy of Hailbron trembled before the Empe- 
ror's indignation, numbers fled to Straſburg, 
and the helpleſs free cities awaited their fate 


with fear and aſtoniſhment. Somewhat greater 


moderation on the part of the conquerors.would 
have reduced the weaker ſtates under the Em- 
peror's ſubjection. But the ſeverity which was 
practiſed even againſt thoſe who voluntarily 


ſurrendered, made the remainder deſperate, and 


encouraged them to the moſt vigorous reſiſt- 
ance. 


Recourſe was had upon this occaſion to 
Oxenſtern for his counſel and aſſiſtance; for 


* See the Appendix, 5 
hs | | both 
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both of which he called upon the ſtates of | 


Germany. Armies were wanting ; money was 
alſo required to raiſe new troops, and pay off 
the old arrears. Oxenſtern applied to the 

Elector of Saxony, who ſhamefully abandoned 
him, and concluded a treaty of peace with the 

Emperor at Pirna. He alſo made application 
for aſſiſtance to the ſtates of Lower Saxony; 
but the latter, long tired of the Swediſh de- 
-mands, only provided for their own ſafety ; and 
George Duke of Lunenburg, inſtead of haſten- 

ing to the aſſiſtance of Upper Germany, laid 
ſiege to Minden, with the intention of keeping 
it for himſelf. Abandoned by his German allies, 
the Chancellor applied to foreign powers for 
aſſiſtance. England, Holland, and Venice, 
were ſolicited for money and troops; and, 
driven to the laſt neceſſity, he at length re- 
ſolved to throw himſelf under the protection of 
France; a meaſure which he embraced with re- 


luctance. 


The period was at length arrived which 
Richelicu long waited for with impatience. - It 
was only the impoſſibility. of ſaving themſelves 
by any other means, that could lead the Pro- 

teſtant ſtates of Germany to ſecond the claims- 
of France on Alſace. Such a neceſſity now 
vol. 11. R preſented 


. 
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preſented itſelf : the aſſiſtance of that power 


was abſolutely requiſite, and France was amply 


paid for the active part which it from this pe- 
riod took in the war. It opened its political 
career with ſplendour and reputation; Oxen- 
fern, whom it coſt but little to beſtow the 


rights and poſſeſſions of the Empire, had al- | 


ready ceded Philipſburg and other places which 
were required by Richelieu. The Upper Ger- 
man Proteſtants now ſent a ſpecial embaſſy to 
him to. take Alſace, the fortreſs of Briſach, 
which was till in the enemy's poſſeſſion, and 
all the fortified places of 'the Upper Rhine 
which commanded the entrance into Germany, 
under his protection. France was already in 
poſſeſſion of the biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, which it defended for centuries againſt 
their lawful proprietors. Treves was in its 
power; Lorrain was in a manner conquered, 
as it might every moment be overrun by an 
army, and could not, by its native ſtrength, 
withſtand the force of its powerful neighbour. 


France now enjoyed the proſpect of adding 
Alſace to its numerous poſſeſſions, and as it, 


at the ſame time, entered into a treaty with the 
Dutch for the diviſion of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, it could expect to make the Rhine its 
natural barrier againſt the Emperor. So ſhame- 

ſully 
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fully were the poſſeſſions of Germany ſold by 
its ſtates to that faithleſs avaricious power, 
which, under the maſk of diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip, only laboured for aggrandizement; and 
while it claimed the reſpectable title of a pro- 
tectreſs, was only employed in promoting its 
own views, amid the general confuſion. 


In return for theſe important ceſſions, France 
engaged to make a diverſion in favour of the 
Swedes, by commencing hoſtilities againſt the 
Spaniards; and, ſhould it come to an open breach 
with the Emperor, to maintain an army of 12, ooo 

men upon the oppoſite fide of the Rhine, which 
was to act, in conjunction with the Swedes, 
againſt Auſtria, The deſired pretext for a war 
was given by the Spaniards themſelves. They 
made an inroad from the Netherlands into 
Treves, cut in pieces the French garriſon which 
lay in that cify, and took priſoner, in violation 
of the laws of nations, the Elector, who had 
put himſelf under the protection of France, 
and brought him to Flanders. When the Car- 
dinal Infant, as viceroy of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, refuſed ſatisfaction for thoſe injuries, and 
delayed to reſtore the prince, whom he had 
taken, to his liberty, Richelieu, after the old 
suſtom, formally declared war againſt him by 
g 1 R 2 a herald 


\ 
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a herald whom he ſent to Brufſels, and imme- 
diately commenced it by three different armies 
in Italy and Flanders. The French miniſter 
was not ſo ready to begin againſt the Em- 
peror 'a war which promiſed few advantages, 
and was accompanied with great difficulties. 
Nevertheleſs a fourth army was detached over 
the Rhine into Germany, under the Cardinal 
La Valette, to act in conjunction with the Duke 
of Weimar, without a previous declaration of 
war againſt the Emperor. 


Ferdinand's reconciliation with the Elector 
of Saxony was a more ſevere blow to the 
Swedes than their defeat at Nordlingen. Aſter 
a fruitleſs attempt to prevent it, this negotia- 
tion was concluded during the winter 1634, at 
Pirna, and ended the following May in a for- 
mal peace. The Elector of Saxony could 
never conceal his averſion to that foreign power 
which gave laws to Germany, and his hatred 
was increaſed by every new demand of Oxen- 
ſtern. This averſion to Sweden was increaſed 
by the efforts of the Court of Spain, who la- 
boured to effect a treaty. between Saxony and 
the Emperor. Wearied by the calamities of a 
long and deſtructive war, which made Saxony 
above all other countries its theatre, excited by 

| | e 
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the miſeries which both friends and enemies 


heaped upon his ſubjects, and ſeduced by the 


deceitful offers of Auſtria, the Elector at laſt 
abandoned the common cauſe; and leſs occu- 
pied by Germany's liberty than his own n ſaßety, 
ny conſulted the latter. | 


{28 fact, miſery hed m in Germany to ſuch 
a pitch, that all voices exclaimed for a peace, 

even the moſt diſadvantageous. In plains 

which had formerly poſſeſſed plenty and happi- 
neſs; and over which thouſands of people were 
ſpread, nothing but devaſtation was now to 
be ſeen; the fields, abandoned by the induſ- 
trious huſbandman, lay waſte and uncultivated, 
and where a young crop or a ſmiling harveſt 
appeared, a march of ſoldiers deſtroyed the 


fruits of a twelvemonth's labour. Burned caſ- 


tles and villages in aſhes lay upon all ſides 
the melancholy objects of contemplation, while 
their plundered inhabitants repaired to join an 
army of incendiaries, and retaliate upon their 
fellow- citizens that fate to which they them 


ſelves had been the firſt victims. In order to 


avoid oppreſſion, recourſe was had to violence. 
The towns groaned under the licentiouſneſs of 
yndiſciplined garriſons, who ſquandered the 
N of the inhabitants, and exerciſed the 
R 3 | _ utmoſt 
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utmoſt diſorders. While the march of an army 
laid waſte an entire country, or plundered it 
by winter-quarters or contributions, the induſ- 
try of a whole year was effaced by the ravages 
of a month. The fate of ſuch as had a garriſon 
within their walls, or in their neighbourhood, 
was the moſt unhappy, becauſe the victors 
trod in the footſteps of the vanquiſhed, and 
no greater indulgence was to be expected from 
friends than from enemies. All theſe different. 
calamities brought want and hunger to their 
utmoſt. pitch, and the miſeries of the latter 
years were increaſed by a ſterility “k. The 
crowding of people in camps and quarters, 
want.upon one fide, and exceſs on the other, 
occaſioned contagious diſtempers, which were 
more fatal than the ſword. All the bonds of 
ſocial life were diſſolved in this univerſal con- 
fuſion ; the reſpect for order, the fear of the 
laws, the purity of morals and of religion, were 
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* In the year 1634, when the negotiations were opened 

at Pirna, proviſions became ſo dear, that an egg was ſold for 

ſix creitzers (three halfpence Engliſh), a much greater ſum 
in thoſe days than at preſent, in Germany ; a pound of meat, 

ten and twenty creitzers ; a buſhel of oats, ſixteen rix-dol- 
lars; and one of barley, thirty. A fowl coſt a florin, and 

a Nuremberg caſk of wine twenty rix-dollars (31. 5s.). 
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loſt | under the weight of an iron ſceptre. 


Anarchy and impunity diſdained every law, and 


men became ferocious according as their coun- 
try was waſted. No ſituation was longer re- 
ſpected, no property was ſecured from plunder, 
The ſoldier, in a word, reigned, and that 
moſt brutal of deſpots often made his ſuperiors 


experience his own power. The general was 


the moſt important perſonage, and the legal 


proprietor of a country was often obliged to 


fly to his caſtles for ſafety. The whole of Ger- 
many ſwarmed with theſe. petty tyrants, and 
the country ſuffered equally from friends and 
enemies. All thoſe wounds were the more ſe- 
vere, on reflecting that it was foreign powers 
who ſacrificed the country to their ambition, 
and encouraged the miſeries of the war only 
to purſue their own advantages. Germany 


bled in. order to promote the intereſts of Swe- 


den; and Richelieu's alliance was indiſpen- 
ſable. 


But it was not intereſted voices alone who 
were againſt a peace: while both Swedes and 
Germans declared for a continuance of the 
war, they were ſeconded by a ſound policy. 


An advantageous peace with the Emperor was | 


not to be expected after the defeat at Nordlin- 


R 4 gen; 
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gen; and it was too great a ſacrifice to have 
gained nothing, or rather loſt every thing, after 
a ſeventeen years conteſt. , So much blood 
was unneceſſarily ſhed without attaining its 
object. It was more reaſonable to proſecute 
the war, and ſupport the burden for ſome pe- 
riod longer, than to ſurrender the advantages 
which had been obtained. A fortunate peace 
was to be expected when the Swedes and Ger- 
man Proteſtants unanimouſly-purſaed their in- 
tereſts as well in the cabinet as in the field. 
It was their diviſion which alone rendered the 
enemy formidable: this greateſt of all evils 
was occaſioned by the Elector of Saxony, when 
he enen a en peace. A 


He had already commenced a negotiation 
with the Emperor previous to the defeat at 
Nordlingen, an event which accelerated the 
treaty. All confidence in the Swedes was loſt, 


and it was doubted whether they ſhould ever 


recover their late blow. No further exploits 
were expected from the diviſion of their com- 
manders, the inſubordination of the armies, 
and the decay of Sweden. It was upon this 
account thought the more expedient to profit 
by the Emperor's magnanimity, who withdrew 
his - after the victory which he had 

: | obtained 
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obtained at Nordlingen. Oxenſtern, who aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates at Frankfort, made de- 
mands; the Emperor, on the contrary, yielded; 


ſo that men did not long heſitate which party 
to embrace. 


But, to ſave appearances, an anxiety for the 
common cauſe was affected. All the ſtates of 
Germany, and even the Swedes, were publicly 


invited to partake in this peace, although it 
only was concluded between the Emperor and 
the Elector of Saxony, who aſſumed the power 


of giving law to Germany. The grievances of 


the Proteſtant ſtates were here debated, their 


rights and privileges decided before this arbi- 
trary tribunal, and the fate of their religion 
reſolved upon without conſulting the members 


who were ſo much intereſted in it. A formal 


peace was determined upon, and to enforce it 


by an army of execution as a regular decree of 


the Empire. Whoever oppoſed this meaſure 


was to be confidered as a public enemy. The 


treaty of Prague was thus, even in form, a 
work of caprice, neither was it leſs ſo in its 
contents. | 


The edict of reſtitution had chiefly cauſed 
the breach between the Emperor and the Eleg- 
dd 1 — 
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tor of Saxony, and it was therefore taken firſt 
into conſideration at their reconciliation ; with- 
out formally aboliſhing it, the treaty of Prague 
determined that all the chapters which the Pro- 
teſtants had ſeized after the negotiation at Paſ- 
ſau, ſhould remain during forty years in the 
ſame condition in which they were when the 
edict of reſtitution was iſſued. Before this 
term was elapſed, a committee of beth religions 
was to be appointed, who ſhould regularly 
proceed to decide the common affairs; and if 
they did not conclude a treaty, both parties 
were to remain poſſeſſed of the rights which 
they maintained previous to the edict. It 
was thus that this treaty, far from concluding 
a formal peace, only covered the embers of 
a war. : TY 


The biſhopric of Magdeburg was ceded to 
Prince Auguſtus of Saxony, and Halberfiadt 
to the Archduke Leopold William :. four eftates 
were taken from the territory of Magdeburg 
and given to Saxony: the Adminiſtrator of 
Magdeburg, Chriſtian William of Branden- 
burg, was indemnified in another manner. 
The Dukes of Mecklenburg were to recover, 
by joining in the peace, their territories. which 
they had already been fortunately poſſeſſed of 

5 by 
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by means of Guſtavus Adolphus. Donauwerth 


recovered its liberty. The claims of the Pala- 
tine heirs, however important for the Proteſtant 
cauſe, remained unnoticed from the animoſity 
which ſubſiſted between a Lutheran and a Cal- 
viniſt party. All conqueſts were mutually re- 
ſtored; and Sweden and France were forcibly 
to yield the poſſeſſions which they had appro- 


| priated to themſelves. It was determined that 


the contracting parties ſhould afſemble an army 
in order to enforce this treaty. 


As the treaty of Prague was deſtined for a 
general law of the Empire, the points which 
did not more immediately belong to the latter, 
were contained in a ſeparate article. In this, 


Luſatia was ceded to the Elector of Saxony as 
a fief of Bohemia, and the toleration of religion 


in that country and Sileſia was nn 88 
vided for. 


All the Proteſtant ſtates were invited to par- 
take in the treaty, and were upon that condi- 
tion granted the amneſty. The princes of 
Wirtemberg and Baden, whoſe territories were 
in the enemy's poſſeſſion, and who, though the 


immediate vaſſals of Auſtria, were directed by | 


Oxenſtern, were alone excluded: this was not 
done 
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done that the war might be proſecuted againfi | 
them, but rather to ſell a peace the dearer. It 
was intended to keep their dominions as a 


pledge for reſtoring every thing at the conclu- 
ſion of a peace to its former footing: an equal 


juſtice towards all the ſtates had, perhaps, pro- 


moted the good underſtanding between all 


parties, and compelled the Swedes to a diſ- 
graceful retreat from Germany. But the ſevere 


treatment of the Proteſtants upon this occaſion, 
augmented their ſpirit of oppoſition, and faci- 
litated the deſigns of the Swedes. 


The treaty of Prague, as was expected, was 


received throughout Germany with various 
emotions. The efforts which were made to 


reconcile the hoſtile parties increaſed the re- 


proaches of both; the Proteſtants complained 


againſt the reſtraints which were impoſed upon 
them, the Catholics murmured againſt the in- 


dulgence with which their enemies were treated. 


It was loudly exclaimed that the intereſts of 


the church were ſacrificed, ſince a forty years 


poſſeſſion of its chapters was formally granted 


to the Catholics; according to ſome, treachery 
was manifeſt towards the Proteftants, becauſe 
toleration was not obtained for, their brethren 


in the Ae dominions. But no perſan 
was 
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was ſo much reproached as the Elector of 

Saxony, who was publicly repreſented as a 

deſerter, a traitor againſt liberty and religion, 
and a partiſan of the Emperor. 


Ferdinand, meanwhile, conſoled himſelf that 
the treaty which he concluded was embraced 
by moſt of the Proteſtant ſtates; it was agreed 
to by the Elector of Brandenburg, William 
Duke of Weimar, the Princes of Anhalt, the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg, thoſe of Brunſwic 
| Lunenburg, the Hanſe Towns, and moſt of 
the Imperial, free cities. William Landgrave 
of Hefle Caſſel long wavered, or affected to 
do ſo, in order to gain time to conform to cir- 
_ cumſtances; he had conquered ſome fertile 
countries in Weſtphalia, from whence he drew 
his chief means of ſupporting the war, and 
which, according to the terms of the peace, he 
was bound to reſtore. Bernard Duke of Wei- 
mar, whole territories exiſted only upon paper, 
was , confidered not as a hoſtile power, but 
merely as a general, and in both capacities it 
- was natural for him to deteſt the treaty of 
Prague. All that prince's riches conſiſted in 
his valour, and his ſword was his only fortune; 
it was the war alone which rendered him import- 
ant, and gratified his ambition. | 


But 


4 
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But among all who declared againſt the 
treaty of Prague, none were ſo loud in their 
clamours as the Swedes, who were moſt inter- 
eſted in it. Invited by the Germans them- 
ſelves, champions of the Proteſtant religion, 
and of the German liberties, which they had 
purchaſed at the expenſe of ſo much blood and 
by the life of their ſovereign, . they now beheld 
themſelves abandoned, deceived in their plans, 
and ungratefully driven out of the Empire; no 
indemnification or -reward was provided for 
them by the treaty ; they were now poorer than 
on their arrival, and to be driven from Ger- 
many by the very powers which invited them. 
At length the Elector of Saxony ſpoke of 
indemnification, and mentioned the ſmall ſum 
of 2,500,000 florins; but the Swedes had rated 
their ſervices at a higher price, and ſcorned to- 
accept of a pecuniary recompence. The 
& Electors of Bavaria and Saxony,” exclaimed 
Oxenſtern, are paid for the ſervices which 
& they render the Emperor with whole pro- 
& vinces; and are we Swedes, who have already 
& ſacrificed our king for Germany, to be diſ- 
c miſſed with the ſmall ſum of 2,500,000 
« florins?” The diſappointed expectation was 
the more painful, as the Swedes flattered them- 
{elves with receiving, as a reward of their ſer- 
| 15 3 | | vices, 
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vices, the dutchy of Pomerania, whoſe preſent 
poſſeſſor was old and wanted heirs. But the 
inheritance of that dutchy was, by the treaty of 
Prague, ſecured to the Elector of Brandenburg; 
and all parties exclaimed againſt the Swedes 
obtaining a footing in Germany. 


The Swedes had never experienced ſuch a 
reverſe of fortune as during the preſent year 
1635, immediately aſter the concluſion of the 
treaty of Prague, Many of their allies, parti- 
cularly the free cities, forſook them in order to 
benefit by the peace ; others were compelled to 
it by the vidorious arms of the Emperor; 
Augſburg, periſhing with hunger, ſubmitted 
under ſevere conditions; Wirtzburg and Co- 
burg yielded to the Emperor; the confederacy 
of Hailbron was formally diſſolved; almoſt all 
the ſouth of Germany, which contained the 
principal force of the Swedes, ſubmitted to the 
Auſtrians. - Saxony, in conſequence of the 
treaty of Prague, demanded the evacuation of 
Thuringia, Halberſtadt, and Magdeburg ; Phi- 
lipſburg, the French depòôt, was ſurpriſed, toge- 
ther with all its military ſtores, and that great 
loſs diminiſhed the activity of France. To 
complete the embarraſſment of Sweden, the 
ceſſation of hoſtilities with Poland was drawing 

near 
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vices, the dutchy of Pomerania, whoſe preſent 
poſſeſſor was old and wanted heirs. But the 
inheritance of that dutchy was, by the treaty of 
Prague, ſecured to the Elector of Brandenburg; 
and all parties exclaimed againſt the Swedes 
obtaining a footing in Germany. 


The Swedes had never experienced ſuch a 
reverſe of fortune as during the preſent year 
1635, immediately after the concluſion of the 
treaty of Prague. Many of their allies, parti- 
cularly the free cities, forſook them in order to 
benefit by the peace ; others were compelled to 
it by the victorious arms of the Emperor; 
Augſburg, periſhing with hunger, ſubmitted 
under ſevere conditions; Wirtzburg and Co- 
burg yielded to the Emperor; the confederacy © 
of Hailbron was formally diſſolved; almoſt all 
the ſouth of Germany, which contained the 
principal force of the Swedes, ſubmitted to the 
Auſtrians. - Saxony, in conſequence of the 
treaty. of Prague, demanded the evacuation of 
Thuringia, Halberſtadt, and Magdeburg ; Phi- 
lipſburg, the French depot, was ſurpriſed, toge- 
ther with all its military ſtores, and that great 
loſs diminiſhed the activity of France. To 
complete the embarrafiment of Sweden, the 
ceſſation of hoſtilities with Poland was drawing 

near 
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near an end; to ſupport a war at the ſame time 


with the German empire and with Poland, was 
an undertaking much above the power of Swe- 
den, who had to make choice of one or the 
other. Pride and ambition declared in favour 
of the German war, which threatened to coſt a 
large ſacrifice on the ſide of Poland: an army 
was at all events neceſſary to keep Poland in 
reſpec, even at the concluſion of a peace, or a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities. : 

All theſe misfortunes preſented themſelves at 
once to the genius of Oxenſtern, ſo fertile in 
expedients, and whoſe penetrating mind knew 


how to turn even calamity to his advantage. 


The defection of 1o } 0 my German ſtates from 


the Swediſh party, had deprived him of allies 
which had hitherto ſupported him; but at the 


ſame time he was releaſed from all obligations 
towards them, and the more numerous were 
his enemies, the more his armies could ſpread 
and provide themſelves with reſources. The 


palpable ingratitude of the ſtates, and the 


haughty contempt with which he was treated 
by the Emperor (who did not 'condeſcend to 
negotiate with him about a peace), excited in 
Oxenſtern all the feelings of deſpair and a juſt 


indignation. A war, though ever ſo diſadvan- 
N tageous, 
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tageous, could not render' the fituation of the 
Swedes worſe; and if Germany was to be 
evacuated, it was more reputable to abandon 
it ſword in hand, and to yield to force rather 
than to fear. 


In the preat mldiomity in which the Swedes 
found themſelves by the deſertion of their al- 


lies, they applied to France, which met them 


with the moſt advantageous offers; the inte- 
refts of both crowns were united, and France, 
by permitting the ruin of 'the Swedes in 
Germany, acted againſt itſelf. The bad fitu- 
ation of the Swedes was, perhaps, the mo- 
tive which induced the French to a cloſer 


alliance, and to take a more active part in 


the war. Since the treaty with Sweden at 
Beerwalde, in the year 1632, France had 
ſtopped the progreſs of the Imperial arms, 
through the means of Guſtavus Adolphus, with- 
out an open breach, and by the ſubſidies which 
ſhe gave to the latter ; but rendered uneaſy by 
the ſadden and extraordinary ſucceſs of the 


Swedes, France altered her firſt plan for ſome 
time, in order to re-eſtabliſh that balance of 


power which was injured by the ſuperiority 
of the former. The Prench endeavoured to 
_ fave the Catholic —— of the Empire, by 
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making them embrace a neutral ſyſtem, and 
on the failure of that deſign, were ready to 
take up arms againſt the northern conqueror, 
But no ſooner had the death of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus and the adverſity of the Swedes diflipated 
theſe apprehenſions, than France immediately 
returned to 'her former ſyſtem, and afforded 
that protection to the unfortunate which ſhe 
denied them under more favourable circum- 
ſtances. Richelieu, who was freed by the death 
of the Swediſh king from all the oppoſition 
with which his ſchemes for aggrandizement 
had hitherto met, embraced the favourable 
opportunity of the defeat at Nordlingen, to 
obtain himſelf the entire direction of the war; 
the conjuncture favoured his boldeſt projects, 
and juſtified ſchemes which had hitherto ap- 
peared chimerical. He accordingly turned all 
His attention to the German war, and after 
ſecuring his private plans by an alliance with 
the Germans, he appeared as a leader upon 
the political theatre: while the hoſtile powers 
exhauſted themſelves by mutual efforts, France 
had ſpared herſelf, and during ten years carried 
on the war with money; but now, when the 
ſeaſon for activity arrived, Richelieu ſeized the 
ſword, and diſplayed efforts which ſet all 
Europe in aſtoniſhment. He ordered two fleets 
5 | to 
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to cruiſe upon the ſeas, and ſent out ſix dif- 
ferent armies, at the ſame time that he had in 
his pay a crown and ſeveral German princes. 
Encouraged by ſo powerful a protection, the 
Swedes and Germans recovered from their con- 
ſternation, and hoped to. obtain by the ſword a 
more favourable peace than that of Prague. 
Abandoned by their confederates, who treated 
with the Emperor, the Proteſtant ſtates formed. 
a cloſer union with France, which redoubled 
its ſupport with the increaſing neceſſity, and 
took a more active, thoagh full a private 
ſhare, in the war in Germany, until it at length 
threw off the maſk, and openly attacked the 
Emperor. 


In order to leave Sweden at full liberty to act 
againſt Germany, France commenced with ter- 
minating the Poliſh war. By means of the 
Count d'Avaux its miniſter, its concluded an 
agreement. with both powers, which at length 
was brought about at Stummerſdorf in Pruſſia, 
not without great loſſes on the part of the 
Swedes, who ceded almoſt the whole of Poliſh 
Pruſſia, which had been purchaſed at ſuch ex- 
penſe by Guſtavus Adolphus, and the treaty 
was prolonged for twenty-fix years; that of 
Beerwalde was renewed till a future period after 

5: 1 
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ſome alterations, which the circumſtances ren- 
dered neceflary, firſt at Compeigne, and then 
at Witmar and Hamburg: a rupture was 
already commenced with France in 1635, and 
by the vigondus attack of that power, the Em- 
peror was depri ved of the firmeſt ſupport from 
the Netherlands. By ſupportſng the Landgrave 
of Heſſe Caſſel and the Duke of Weimar, the 
Swedes re enabled to act with greater vigour 
upon the Elbe and the Danube, and the Em- 
peror wFJ%ͥ vompelled to divide his force my a 
e e this Rhine. n n 0 
? 41 | 
The u m now Wen with Aincrerli 
vigour; and though, by the treaty of Prague, 
the Emperor leſſened the number of his enemies 
in Germany, he at the ſame time augmented 
the zeul and activity of his exterior foes; he 
had obtained an unlimited influence throughout 
all the Empire, and was almoſt abfolute maſter 
of every ſtate, with a few exceptions. The 
firſt effects of this appeared by his procuring 
for his ſon Ferdinand III. the dignity of King 
of the Romans, in which he prevailed by a 
plurality of voices, notwithſtanding the oppo- 
| ftion of the heirs of the Elector of Treves, and 
of the Elector Palatine ; but he had exafperated 
the Swedes to a deſperate reſiſtanee, and intro- 
| duced 
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duced the French into the midſt of Germany. 
Both crowns now formed a cloſe alliance againſt 
the Emperor and his confederates. - From this 
period the Swedes, who no longer fought for 
Germany, but for their own exiſtence, diſplayed 
no meaſures of diſcretion, and they acted in a 
more bold and raſh manner; battles; though 
lets decifive, became more bloody and obſti- 
nate; greater exploits, more intrepidity and 
military {kill were exhibited : but thoſe events 
had leſs influence upon the general ſucceſs of 
the war. I | | 


Saxony had engaged by the treaty of Prague 
to expel the Swedes from Germany ; the Saxons 
became reconciled to the Auſtrians, and joined 
them. The archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, which 
bad been promiſed to a prince of Saxony, was 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, and every 
attempt to acquire it by negotiation had failed; 
hoſtilities commenced by the Elector of Saxony's 
recalling all bis ſubjects fron Bannier's army, 
which had encamped upon the Elbe; the 
officers, long irritated by the want of their 
arrears, attended this citation, and evacuated 
one quarter after another. As the Saxons at 
the ſame time made a movement towards Meck- 
lenburg, in order to take Docmitz, and cut off 


$3 the 
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the Swedes from Pomerania and the Baltic; 
Bannier ſuddenly marched towards that quarter, 
reheyed Doemitz, and totally defeated the Saxon 
General Baudiſſin with 5000 men, one thouſand 
of whom were killed on the ſpot, and another 
made priſoners. Reinforced by the troops and 
artillery which lay in Poliſh Pruſſia, and which 


might be ſpared from that country ſince the 


treaty at Stummerſdorf, that brave and impe- 
tuous general, the next year, 1636, made an 


inroad into Saxony, and marked his progreſs 


by the moſt deſtructive ravages; the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants became expoſed to the whole 
force of his indignation ; he was exaſperated 
by the former haughtineſs of the Saxons while 
friends, and now ſtill more as enemies. Againſt. 
the Saxons, the Swedes diſplayed much greater 
animoſity than againſt the Auſtrians and Bava- 


rians, becauſe they oppoſed the latter only from 


a ſenſe of duty, while towards the former they 
ſhowed that the rage of divided friends is the 
moſt implacable . The powerful diverſion 
which the Duke of Weimar and the Land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel made again the Empe- 


* An fermion confirmed the the experience of ages. 
The late rebellion in Ireland affords a ſtrong example, where 
near relations fought on oppoſite ſides, and neither gave nor 
took quarter, Tranſ. = | 
ror, 
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ror, prevented the latter from affording the 
neceſſary aſſiſtance to Saxony, and expoſed 
that electorate to the ravages of Horn's army. 
At length the Elector having formed a junction 
with the Imperial General Hatzfeld, advanced 
againſt Magdeburg, which Horn immediately 
haſtened to . relieve; the united Saxon and 
Auſtrian armies were now ſpread over the 
march of Brandenburg, took ſeveral places from 
the Swedes, and nearly drove them to the Bal- 
tic. But contrary to every expectation, Ban- 
nier, though given up for loft, attacked the 
allied armies on the 24th of September 1636, 
at Witſtock, where a bloody battle took place. 
The attack was furious, and the whole force of 
the enemy was directed againſt the right wing 
of the Swedes, led on by Bannier in perſon : a 
deſperate conflict enſued, and there was ſcarce 
a Swediſh ſquadron which did not return ten 
times to the charge, and was as often repulſed. 
When Bannier was at length obliged to yield 
to the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, his left 
wing maintained the combat until night, and 
the ſecond line of the Swedes, which had not 
come into action, was prepared to renew it the 
next morning. But the Saxon did not await 
another attack z his troops were exhauſted: by 
the preceding day's exertions; and as the drivers 

6 4 ns flek 
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fled with their horſes, his artillery was unfer- 
viceable; he accordingly retired the ſame night 
with Hatzfeld, and abandoned the field of 
battle to the Swedes. Above 5000 of the allics 
were killed upon the ſpot, without reckoning 
thoſe who. were ſlaughtered by the Swedith 
purſuers and the exaſperated peaſantry; 100 
ſtandards and colours, twenty-three cannon, 
together with the Elector's ſilver plate, were 
taken, and 2000 priſoners. This brilliant vic- 
tory, achieved over a Afar more numerous 
and advantageouſly poſted enemy, . reſtored the 
Swedes at once to their ancient reputation ; 
their enemies trembled, and their allies. were 
inſpired with new hopes. Bannier immediately 
profited by his ſucceſſes to croſs the Elbe, and 
drove the Auſtrians before him through Thu- 
ringia and Caſſel to Weſtphalia ; be then re- 
turned, and took up his quarters in Saxony. 


But without the aſſiſtance which he received 
from the diverſion which the Duke of Weimar 
and the French made on the Rhine, he: could 
never profit by this ſplendid victory. The 
former had, after the defeat at Nordlingen, 
aſſembled the remains of the beaten army in 
Wetterau; but forſaken by his confederates 
at Hailbron, who were diffolved by the peace 
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of Prague, he could no longer ſupport the 
army, nor perform great exploits; the defeat 
at Nordlingen had deſtroyed all his hopes to 
obtain the dutchy of Franconia, and the weak- 
neſs of the Swedes deprived him of the hope 
of advancing his fortune through their means. 
Wearied by the conſtraint which the preten- 
fions of the Swediſh Chancellor impoſed upon 
him, he applied to France, who' ſupplied him 
with money, the -article he moſt wanted. 
Richelieu defired nothing ſo much as to remove 
from the Swedes the conduct of the war, and 
to place it in his own hands: to attain this 
end, no means were ſo expedient as detaching 
their beſt general from them, bringing him 
into the intereſt of France, and fecuring the 
obedience of his army. A prince, ſuch as the 
Dake of Weimar, who could not exiſt without 
foreign ſupport, was the more eaſily prevailed 
on to embrace that meaſure, as he could not 
remain any conſiderable time independent of 
France. The Duke himſelf went to France, 
and in October 1635, concluded with Richelicu 
a treaty at St. Germain en Laye, not for the 
Swediſh general, but in his own name, by 
which it was ſtipulated that he was to receive 
1,500,000 livres for himſelf, and 4,000,000 
for the ſubſiſtence of an army which was to 
act 
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act under the French King's orders. To inſpire 
him with greater zeal, and facilitate the con- 
queſt of Alſace, a ſecret promiſe was given him, 
that that province ſhould be ſecured to himſelf, 
a promiſe which the Duke knew there was no 
intention of performing. But confiding in his 
army and his own good fortune, he oppoſed 
one piece of diffimulation to another; if once 
able to wreſt Alſace from the enemy, he would 
not ſcruple to defend it alſo againſt bis ally. 
With French gold he now raiſed an army which 
acted apparently under France, but which he 
commanded in reality without entirely aban- 
doning the Swediſh general: he commenced 
his operations upon the Rhine, where another 
French army under Cardinal La Valette, had 
the preceding year, 1635, begun hoſtilities. 


It was againſt this general that the grand 
Imperial army, after their great victory at Nord- 
lingen, advanced under Gallas, and fortunately 
drove the French back to Metz, cleared the 
Rhine of the enemy, and took Mentz and 
Frankenthal from the Swedes. But Gallas, 
fruſtrated in his deſign of taking up his winter- 
quarters in France by the vigorons reſiſtance 
of the French, was compelled to retire to the 


exhauſtcd provinces of Alface and Suabia. At 
the 
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| the opening of the enſuing campaign he how- 
ever paſſed the Rhine at Briſach, and prepared 
to remove the war into the interior of France, 
He actually fell upon Burgundy, while the 
Spaniards penetrated from the Netherlands into 
Picardy, and John de Werth, a formidable 
general and celebrated partiſan, entered Cham- 
pagne, and ſpread conſternation as far as the 
gates of Paris. But all the bravery of the Auſ- 
trians failed before an inconſiderable fortreſs in 
Franche Comte, and they were a ſecond time 
compelled-to abandon their deſigns. 


The Duke of Weimar's active genius had 
been hitherto reſtrained by his dependance on a 
French general, who was fitter for the prieſt- 
hood than the falchion :- and although in con- 
junction with the latter he took Saverne in 
Alface, he was not able, in the years 1636 and 
1637, to maintain his poſition upon the Rhine. 
The ill ſucceſs of the French arms in the Ne- 
therlands had checked their operations on the 
* Rhine, in Alſace and Briſgau ; but in the year 
1638 the war took a brilliant turn in theſe 
parts. Finding himſelf without further con- 
ſtraint, and with the unlimited command of his 
troops, he left, in the beginning of February, 
his winter- quarters, which he had taken in the 

| biſhopric 
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biſhoprie of Baſle, and, contrary to every ex- 
pectation, advanced towards the Rhine, where 
nothing leſs than an attack was expected. The 
Foreſt towns of Laufenburg, Waldſhut, and 
Seckingen, were taken in this expedition, and 
Reinſeld beſieged. The commanding, general 
of the Auſtrians, the Duke of Savelli, repaired 
by haſty marches to relieve that important 
place, actually raiſed its ſiege, and drove the 
Duke of Weimar, not without great loſs, from 
before it. But, contrary to;all human expect- 
ations, the latter appeared the third day after 
(on the 21ſt of February 1638) in order of bat- 
tle, in front of the Imperialiſts, and while they 
were enjoying their victory in full fecurity, to- 
tally defeated them: in this battle their four 
generals, Savelli, Werth, Enkenford, and Sper- 
kreiter, together with 2000 men, were taken 
priſoners. Two of the generals, Werth and 
Enkenford, Richelieu had afterwards oonveyed 
to France, in order to flatter the vanity of the 
French nation by the fight of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed captives, and to conceal, under the 
maſk of victory, the public miſcries. With 
this view the ſtandards and colours taken at 
Reinfeld were brought in ſolemn proceſſion to 
the church of our Lady, thrice exhibited before 
the altar, and committed to ſacred cuſtody. 

5 2 The 
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The taking of Reinfeld! Rbeteln, and Frey- 
purg, were the immediate conſequences. of the 


Dake of Weimar's victory. His army conſi- 
derably "increaſed, and his projects expanded 


in proportion as fortune favoured him. The 


fortreſs of Briſach, on the Upper Rhine, com- 
manded that river, and was regarded as the 
key to Alſace. No place in that quarter was 
of more importance to the Auſtrians; nor 
guarded with ſuch care. It was to defend it 
that the Italian army under the Duke of Feria 
was principally deſtined ; its ſtrength bade de- 
fiance to every attack, and the Imperial g generals 
who commanded in that quarter received expreſs 
orders to hazard every thing in its defence: 
but the Duke, relying upon bis good fortune, 
reſolved to attack this fortreſs. Its ſtrength 
rendering it impregnable, it could only be 
ſtarved into a ſurrender; and the negligenee of 
its governor, who had converted his proviſion 
of corn into money, expecting no attack, haſt- 
ened its conqueſt. As under theſe circum- 
ſtances it could not ſuſtain a long fiege, it muſt 
either be ſpcedily relieved or victualled. The 
Auftrian general Goetz accordingly advanced 


at the head of 12,000 men, attended by 3000 


proviſion-wa ggons, which: he intended to have 
thrown! into the place. But he was attacked 
| 122 witlh 
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with vigour by the Duke at Witteveyer, and 
' loſt all his corps except 3000 men, together 
with his entire tranſport. A ſimilar fate was 
experienced by the Duke of Lorrain at Oxen- 
feld, near Thann, who, at the head of between 
5 and 6000 men, undertook to relieve the for- 
treſs. After a third fimilar attempt of General 
Goetz had failed, Briſach, reduced to the ut - 
moſt extremity by hunger, ſurrendered, aſter a 
four months ſiege, on the 57th of December 
2638, to its . n. and humane 
. | | 


The conqueſt of Brifach now ae a 
boundleſs field for the Duke of Weimar's am- 
bition, and his romantic projects became nearly 
realized. Far from ſurrendering this conqueſt 
to France, he received its homage in his own 
name. Intoxicated by his former ſucceſſes, he 
now imagined that he could . depend upon 
himſelf, and maintain his conqueſt independent 
of France. At that period, when every thing 
depended upon courage, when even perſonal 
ſtrength was of importance, and armies and 
generals were of more conſequence than pro- 
vinces, it was natural for a hero, ſuch as the 
Duke of Weimar, at the head of an excellent 
army, who felt themſelves under his orders in- 

vincible, 
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yincible, not to be diſcouraged, in any project. 
In order to obtain a ſupport againſt his nume 
rous enemies, , he turned his eyes towards 
Amelia Landgravene of Heſſe, widow of the 
lately-deceaſed Landgrave William, a woman 
of ſenſe equal to her courage, who could be- 
ſtow valuable conqueſts, a formidable army, 
and an extenſive principality, with her hand. 
By the union of the conqueſts of Heſſe Caſſel 
with his own upon the Rhine, and the forma- 
tion of both armies into one, a confiderable 
power might be maintained in Germany, and 
perhaps even a third party which might decide 
the fate of the war. But a ſpeedy death ter- 
minated theſe extenfive ſchemes. 


Briſach is ours, cried Richelieu to the Ca- 
pucin father Joſeph, whom he ſent upon a 
ſecond embaſſy into Germany; ſo much was 
he tranſported with this pleaſing intelligence. 
He had already intended to demand Alſace, 
Briſgau, and all the advanced provinces. of 
Auſtria, without regarding the promiſe which 
he had made to the Duke of Weimar. The 
earneſt deſire which the latter unequivocally 
diſplayed of maintaining Briſach for himſelf 
cauſed Richelicu the utmoſt embarraſſment, 
and every effort was made to retain the Duke 
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in the intereſt of France. He was invited to 
court in order to receive the honours due to 
his triumph :—but he perceived the artifice, 


and cluded it. He was even honoured by an 


invitation to eſpouſe the Cardinal's niece; but 
the proud German prince ſcorned to contami- 
nate'the Saxon blood by an inferior marriage. 


He was now regarded as a dangerous enemy, 


and treated as ſuch; his fubſidies were with- 
drawn ; and the-governor of Briſach, together 
with his principal ' officers, were bribed (at 
leaft after the Dake's death) of ſecure his troops 


and his conqueſts. Theſe artifices were no ſc- 


cret to the Duke, and the meaſures which he 


embraced in the conquered places betrayed his 
diſtruſt of France. But this quarrel with the 


French court had the worſt effect upon his ſu- 
ture operations. The preparations which he 
made'to defend his conqueſts againſt an attack 


of the French ' compelled him to divide his 


force; and the loſs of his ſubſidies delayed his 


appearance in the field. His intention was to 


paſs the Rhine, to relieve the Swedes, and, on 
the banks of the Danube, to attack the Em- 
peror and Bavaria, He had already diſclofed 
his projects to Bannier, who was preparing to 
carry the war into Auſtria, and promiſed to 
relieve him, when his ſudden death. at Neu- 


5 | burg 
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burg on the Rhine, in July 1639, terminated, 


in the thirty-fixth year of his age, the HON 
1 career of a hero. . 
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byork died of a disorder reſembling the plague, 
which, within two days, carried off 400 men 
in the camp. The black ſpots which appeared 
upon his corpſe, his own declaration upon his 
death-bed, and the advantages which France 
could derive from his deceaſe, excited a ſuſpi- 
cion that he was removed by poiſon; but this 
was effectually contradicted by the ſymptoms 
of his diſorder. In him the allies loſt their 
greateſt general ſince Guſtavus Adolphus, 
France à dangerous competitor for Alſace, and 
the Emperor a moſt formidable enemy. Formed 
in the ſchool of Guſtavus Adolphus a hero and 
a general, he ſucceſsfully imitated his great 
maſter, and a longer life alone was wanting to 
prevent the copy from equalling, if not ſurpaſſ- 
ing, the original. With all the impetuous cou- 
rage of a ſoldier he united the cool and firm 
penetration of a general, the perſevering valour 
of a man with the boldneſs of youth, the fire 
of a warrior with all the graceful dignity of a 
prinee, the prudence of a wiſe man with the 
conſcientiouſneſs of a man of honour. Diſ- 
couraged by no misfortune, he recovered from 
3 vol. II. ＋ | his 
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his defeats with rapidity and vigour, undif- 
mayed by no. obſtacles or diſappointments. His 
genius ſoared, perhaps, to a height which could 
not be attained by any human efforts; but ſuch 
men are directed by other motives than thoſe 
which viſibly guide ordinary capacities; and, 
conſcious of his own capacity, he formed plans 
which would be imprudent in moſt men. Ber- 
nard affords, in modern hiftory, a beautiful 
image of thoſe ages of chivalry when perſonal 
valour prevailed, individual en conquered 
provinces, and the feats of a German _—_ 
_ raiſed him to the * throne. 


The beſt part of the Duke's poſſeſſions was 
his army, which, together with Alſace, he be- 
queathed to his brother William. But France. 
and Sweden thought they had well-grounded 
elaims upon this army; the latter, becauſe it 
was raiſed in his name, and the former becauſe 
by its means it was ſupported. Even the Elec- 
toral Prince of the Palatinate ſought to employ 
it in the reconqueſt of his dominions, and'tam- 
pered with it, firſt by his agents and tnen in 
_ perſon. Attempts were made on the part of 
Auſtria to win this army; a circumſtance the 
leſs ſurpriſing when we reflect that the juſtice 
of the cauſe was then leſs conſidered than its 

* 
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recompence, and courage, like other commo- 
dities, was diſpoſed of to the higheſt bidder. 
But France, richer and more determined, out- 
bid the competitors: it bought over General 
Erlach, who commanded at Briſach, and the 
other chiefs, who delivered up that fortreſs, to- 
gether with the entire army. The young Count 

Palatine, Charles Louis, who had already made 
an unfortunate campaign againſt the Emperor, 
was now deceived in his hopes. In order to 
be a witneſs of this bad ſervice which France 
rendered him, he imprudently entered that 
kingdom, and ſtill more imprudently concealed 
his name. The Cardinal, who dreaded the 
juſt cauſe of the Palatine, was ready to em- 
| brace any meaſure to fruſtrate his deſigns. He 
accordingly had him ſeized, in breach of the 
laws of nations, at Moulin, and did not reſtore 
him to. liberty until he was informed of the 
purchaſe of Weimar's troops. France now ſaw 
itſelf poſſeſſed of a conſiderable force in Ger- 
many; and from this moment commenced an 
open war with the Emperor. 


But it was no longer Ferdinand II. whom 
the French had to oppoſe; that prince bad died 
in February 1637, in the 59th year of his age. 
The war which his ambition had excited ſur- 

T2 vived 
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vived him. During an eighteen years reign he 
had never laid aſide the ſword, nor taſted the 
bleflings of peace. He was a prince endowed 


with the talents of a good ſovereign, which 


might be turned towards the benefit of his ſub- 
jects. Mild and humane by nature, but en- 
tertaining a wrong idea of his prerogative, he 
was the inſtrument of other men's paſſions: he 
failed in his good intentions; and the friend of 
juſtice was converted into the oppreſſor of man- 
kind, the enemy of peace, and the ſcourge of 


his people. Amiable in private life and re- 


ſpectable as a ſovereign, he was only ill- adviſed 
in his politics; and while he obtained the eſteem 
of the Catholics, he drew down upon him the 
execration of the Proteſtants. Hiſtory has re- 
preſented to us more wicked deſpots than Fer- 


dinand II. but he alone had the ſingular fate 


of kindling a zhirty years war; but his ambi- 
tion muſt, in order to excite ſuch evil conſe- 
quences, have unfortunately coincided with the 


period and the prejudices of the times. At a 


more peaceful period his ambition could not 
have ſucceeded, and the age might have enjoyed 
tranquillity ; but now a ſpark unfortunately 
fell upon the long-prepared W and 
Europe was ſet in a blaze. 


His 


*. 
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His ſon Ferdinand III. who a few months 
before had been raiſed to the dignity of King 
of the Romans, inherited his throne, his prin- 
ciples, and his war. But Ferdinand III. had 
beheld; at a cloſer view, the miſeries of the 
people and the devaſtation of the country, and 
ſaw the neceſſity of a peace. Leſs governed by 
the Jeſuits and the Spaniards, and more mode- 
rate towards other religions, he was more ſuſ- 
ceptible than his father of hearkening to the 
voice of reaſon. He accordingly liſtened to it, 
and granted a peace to Europe; but not until 
after a conteſt of eleven years with the ſword 
and the pen, when he found reſiſtance vain, 
and neceſlity had dictated it to him, ? 


Fortune attended his acceſſion to the throne, 
and his arms were victorious againſt the Swedes. 
The latter had, under Bannier's vigorous or- 
ders, taken up their winter-quarters in Saxony, 
after their victory at Wittſtock, and opened the 
campaign of 1637 by the ſiege of Leipzig. The 
brave defence of the garriſon, and the approach 
of the Imperial and EleQoral troops, ſaved that 
city ; and Bannier, in order to avoid being cut 
off from the Elbe, retired to Torgau. But the 
ſuperiority of the Imperialifts alſo droye him 
thence ; and ſurrounded by the enemy, inter- 
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rupted by rivers, and preſſed by hunger, he 
was compelled to undertake a perilous retreat 


into Pomerania, the boldneſs and fortunate iſ- 
ſue of which border upon romance. The 
whole army waded through a ſhallow part of 
the Oder at Furſtenburg, and the men drew 
the artillery when the horſes became diſabled. 
Bannier had expected to find General Wrangel 
upon the other ſide of the Oder, and in con- 
junction with him to attack the enemy. Wran- 
gel appeared not, but in his ſtead an Imperial 
army was poſted at Landſberg, to cut off the 
retreat of the Swedes. Bannier now ſaw he 
had got into a dangerous ſnare, from which he 
could not extricate himſelf. At his rear lay 
an exhauſted country, and on his left the 
Auſtrians and the Oder, which was guarded by 
the Imperial general Bucheim, and did not 
afford a paſſage. He had before his front 
Landſberg, Cuſtrin, the Warta, and an ene- 
my's army ; Poland, which, notwithſtanding 
the truce, he could not truſt, was on his right. 
It is not ſurpriſing, if in ſuch a ſituation he 
gave himſelf up for loſt, and that the Impe- 
rialiſts already triumphed in his inevitable de- 
ſtruction. Bannier, with juſt indignation, ac- 
cuſed the French as the authors of his misfor- 
tune. They had neglected to make, according 
| to 
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fo their promiſe, a diverſion upon the Rhine; 
and their inactivity enabled the Emperor to 
_ employ his whole force againſt the Swedes. 


& If we are one day, exclaimed the incenſed 


general to the French commiſſioner, who fol- 
lowed the Swedifh camp, to join the Ger- 


* mans in a war with France, we ſhall croſs 
„ the Rhine with lefs ceremony.“ But re- 


proaches were now expended in vain, when 
circumſtances required an immediate refolution. 
In order, by ſtratagem, to draw! the enemy 
from the Oder, hie pretended to direct his 


march towards Poland, and actually ſent by 


that route a great part of the baggage, together 
with his wife, and the reſt of the officers la- 
dies. The Imperialiſts immediately broke off 
towards the frontiers of Poland, to intercept 
his retreat; and Bucheim forſook his poſition, 
by which the Oder was cleared. Bannier 
on a ſudden, taking advantage of the night, 
returned to that river, and croſſed it a mile 
above Cuſtrin, with baggage and artillery, 
without either boats or bridges, in the ſame 
manner as he had done at Furſtenburg. He 
arrived without loſs in Pomerania, to defend 
which Wrangel and he were now occupied. 
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But the Imperialiſts under the command of 


Gallas entered that dutchy at Ribſes, and over- 


ran it with their | ſuperior ſtrength ; Uſedom 
and Wolgaſt were. taken, by ftorm, Demmin 
by capitulation ; and the Swedes were driven 


to Lower Pomerania. It was now more than 


ever of conſequence to maintain a footing in 
this dutchy, as at that period its Duke Bogif- 
las XVII. had died, and the Swedes reſolved 
to enforce their claims to Pomerania. In order 
to prevent the Elector of Brandenburg from 
eſtabliſhing his right to the ſucceſſion of that 
dutchy, which he was alſo promiſed by the 
treaty of Prague, Sweden exerted all her 
ſtrength, and vigorouſly ſupported her generals 
both with men and money. In other parts of 
the Empire, the affairs of the Swedes began to 


aſſume a more favourable aſpect, and gradu- 


ally recovered from the humiliating ſituation in 
which the inactivity of France and the deſer- 
tion of their allies had placed them; they had 
loſt every poſt in Upper Saxony after their 


retreat to Pomerania; the Dukes of Mecklen- 


burg, terrified by the Imperial arms, began to 
incline to the Emperor's party, and even George 
Duke of Lunenburg openly declared for him. 


 Ehrenbreitftein was flarved to a ſurrender by 


the Bavarian gre Werth, and the Auſtrians 
ks 


** 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all the works which 
were thrown up on the Rhine; France had 
loſt in its conteſt with Spain, and the iſſue by 
no means anſwered the pompous expectations 
which were formed on commencing the war 
with the latter power; every place was loſt 
which the Swedes poſſeſſed in the interior of 
Germany, and they ſtill maintained only the 
principal towns in Pomerania. One ſingle 
campaign recovered them from all theſe cala- 
mities, and the powerful diverſion which the 
Duke of Weimar made on the Rhine at once 
gave a new turn to the war. 
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The: quarrels between France and Sweden 
were at length laid afide, and the old treaty 
between theſe crowns was renewed at Ham- 
burg with new advantages for the Swedes. 
In Heſſe Caſſel the politic Landgravine Amelia, 
having obtained the conſent of the ſtates, 
aſſumed the reins of government after the 
demiſe of her huſband, and reſolutely main- 
tained her rights againſt the Emperor and the: 
line of Darmſtadt. The Swediſh Proteſtant 
party, zealouſly devoted to their religion, only 
awaited a favourable moment to declare them- 
ſelves; they in the mean time ſucceeded by 
artfully prolonging a negotiation with the Em- 

2 | 2 peror, 
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peror, to gain time until their private treaty 
was concluded with France, and the Duke of 
Weimar's victories had effected a fortunate 
change in the affairs of the Proteſtants ; they 
then threw off the maſk,” and publicly renewed 
their old friendſhip with Sweden. The Duke 
of Weimar's fucceſs even encouraged the Pala- 
tine Prince to ſeek his fortune againſt the com- 
mon enemy; with Englith gold he raiſed troops 
in Holland, formed a magazine at Meppen, 
and united in Weſtphalia with the ' Swediſh 
troops. His magazine was in fact loſt; his 

army was defeated by General Hatzfeld at 
Flotha ; but his expedition occupied for a con- 
Kiderable time the enemy, and facilitated the 
operations of the Swedes in other quarters; 
New allies aroſe to join the Swedes, and it 
was ſufficiently. fortunate for them that they 
compelled Lower weg; to embrace a neu- 
7 - ; {5 | 


eee By theſe 0 en 
and reinforced by 14,000 men from Sweden 
and Livonia, Bannier opened the campaign of 
the year 1638, with every expectation of ſuc- 
ceſs. The Imperialiſts, who had taken poſſeſ- 
fion of. Upper Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
3 abandoned their poſts, or deſerted in 

| troops 
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troops to the Swediſh colours, to avoid that 
hunger which was their moſt formidable 
enemy in thoſe exhaufted countries; ſuch re- 
peated marching and quarters waſted the ter- 
ritory between the Elbe and the Oder, and 
Bannier was under the neceſſity, to avoid 
having his army ſtarved on its march, of mak- 
ing a circuit from Lower Pomerania through 
Lower Saxony, and fell into the electorate of 
Saxony from Halberſtadt; the impatience of 
the Lower Saxon ſtates to rid themſelves of 
ſuch a gueſt, made them provide him with the 
neceſſary proviſions, ſo that his troops had 
bread at Magdeburg, a country where hunger 
had already overcome men's diſguſt at human 
fleſh. _ by 4 f N 


He ſpread conſternation among the Saxons 
by his approach; but it was not on that ex- 
hauſted country, but upon the hereditary domi- 
nions of Auſtria, that his deſigns were bent; 
the Duke of Weimar's victories encouraged 
him, and the proſperous ſtate of the Auſtrian 
provinces excited his avarice. After he had 
beaten the Imperial general Salis at Elſterbug, 
annihilated the Saxon army near Chemnitz, 
and taken Pirna, he entered Bohemia with 
2 impetuoſity, croſſed the Elbe, threat- 
| ened 
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ened Prague, took Brandeis and Leitmeritz, 
defeated General Hofkirch with ten regiments, 
and ſpread terror and devaſtation: throughout 


that defehcelefs kingdom; booty was all that 


was ſought, and what could not be removed 


was deſtroyed. In order to convey away the 


new corn, the ears were cut off from the ſtalks, 
and the latter burnt ; above a thouſand caſtles, 
hamlets, and villages were laid in aſhes, and a 
hundred were often ſeen in flames during one 
night. From Bohemia he extended his ravages 
to Sileſia, and it was his intention to carry 
them into Auſtria and Moravia; to prevent 
this, General Hatzfeld was recalled from Weſt- 
phalia, and Piccolomini from the Netherlands: 
the Archduke Leopold, brother to the Empe- 
ror, received the chief command, in order to 


repair the ineapacity of his predeceffor Gallas, 
and reſtore the 2 army to its former 


3 


( 


The iſſue juſtified theſe new ne and 
the campaign which the Swedes began in 1640, 


appeared to have taken an unfortunate turn 


for them ; they were ſucceſſively driven from 
all their poſts in Bohemia, and anxious only 
to ſecure their plunder, they haſtily retreated 
to the * of Meiſſen. But they were pur- 
ſued 
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ſued by the enemy through Saxony, and being, 
beaten. at Plauen, were obliged to retreat 
into Thuringia. From the ſummit of ſuccels, 
they were once more humbled only again to; 
recover their former conſideration; Bannier's 
weak army, on the brink of deſtruction in its 
camp at Erfurt, ſuddenly recovered itſelf: the 
Dukes of Lunenburg abandoned the treaty of 
Prague, and joined him with the troops which 
they had ſome time before led againſt; him; 
Heſſe Caſſel ſent reinforcements, and the 
Duke of Longueville ſupported him with the 
late Duke of Weimar's army. Once more 
ſuperior in numbers to the Imperialiſts, Ban- 
nier offered them battle at Saalfeld; but their 
general, Piccolomini, prudently avoided it, and 
occupied a poſition too ſtrong to be forced. 
When the Bavarians at length ſeparated from, 
the Imperialiſts, and directed their march 
towards Franconia, Bannier attempted an attack 
upon this divided corps; but his deſign was 
fruſtrated by the ſkill of the Bavarian general 
Mercy, and the near approach of the Imperi- 
aliſts, Both armies now entered the exhauſted 
territory of Heſſe, where they formed intrenched! 
camps cloſe to each other, until at length. 
hunger and the ſeverity of the winter compelled: 
them to retire. Piccolomini took up his winters, 
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quarters. upon the rich banks of the Weſer, but 


finding himſelf outflanked by Bannier, he was 
obliged to abandon them and retreat into Fran- 


conia. 


At this period a diet was held at Ratiſbon, 
where deliberations took place concerning a 
peace. The preſence of the Emperor, who 
ſat as preſident in the Electoral College, the 
plurality of voices in favour of the Catholics, 
the great number of biſhops, and the deſertion 
of ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates, inclined the tranſ- 
actions of this aſſembly to favour the Emperor, 
and deprived it of every claim to impartiality. 
The Proteſtants, not without reaſon, beheld it 
as à conſpiracy of Auſtria and its creatures 
againſt them, and thought it expedient, as ſoon 

1 — to es ſuch a diet. * 


8 ee chat bold WOT HA - his 
military reputation had already ſuffered by his 
retreat out of Bohemia, and required ſome freſh 
exploit to recover its former luſtre. Without 
communicating his deſigns to any perſon, he 
Jeft his quarters at Lunenburg in the ſevereſt 
cold of the winter 1641, when the roads and 
rivers. were frozen: accompanied by Marechal 
de Guebriant, who commanded the French 

WTR; and 
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and the Duke of Weimar's army, he penetrated 
through Thuringia and Voigtland, and appeared 
under the walls of Ratiſbon before the diet was 
apprized of his approach. The conſternation of 
that aſſembly was inconceivable, and all the de- 
puties immediately prepared themſelves ſor flight: 
the Emperor alone declared he would not ſor- 
ſake the town, and encouraged the reſt by bis 
example: to the misfortune of the Swedes, a. 
thaw came on, which rendered the Danube 
impaſſable, either by boats or a bridge, by 
reaſon of the large pieces of ice which were 
carried down the ſtream. Perſonally to inſult 
the Emperor, Bannier fired 500 cannon ſhots 
_ againſt the town, which, however, cauſed no 
great miſchief. Diſappointed in. his ſcheme, 
| he now reſolved to penetrate into Bavaria and 
Moravia, which was defenceleſs, in order to 
procure a rich booty, and more comfortable 
winter- quarters for his troops; but no per- 
ſuaſions could prevail upon the French gene- 
tal to follow him; Guebriant feared a deſign 
was formed to remove Weimar's army ſo 
— from the Rhine as to be able to gain 
it over, or prevent its acting independently. 
He accordingly ſeparated from Bannier, and 
returned towards the Maine, by which the 
% ſaw himſelf ** to the whole force 
f 4 of 
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ol the Imperial army, which ſecretly aſſembled 
between Ratiſbon and Ingolſtadt, and advanced 
againſt him. He was now to begin a retreat 
in face of an enemy ſuperior in cavalry, be- 
tween rivers, woods, and hoſtile territories. 
He immediately entered the Foreſt, intending 
to retire through Bohemia and Saxony; but he 
was obliged to abandon three of his regiments 
at Neuburg. Theſe held, during four entire 
days, the enemy at bay behind an old wall, 
and gained time for Bannier to eſcape. He 
retreated near Egra to Annaberg: Piccolo- 
mini purſued him, by a ſhorter route, through 
Schlakkenwald, and was only half an hour too 
late to ſeize the paſſes at Priſnitz, and deſtroy 
the Swediſh army. Guebriant again formed a 
junction with Bannier's army, and both di- 
rected their march to Halberſtadt, after having 
in vain endeavoured to defend the river Sala 
againſt the Auſtrians. ent | 
Bannier at length terminated his career at 
Falberſtadt in May 1641, a victim to diſap- 
pointment and vexation. He maintained with 
great renown, though with various ſucceſs, the 
reputation of the Swediſh arms in Germany, 
and ſhowed himſelf, by a train of victories, to 
be Py of his great maſter in the art of 
F as + War. 
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war. He was fertile in expedients, and formed, 
with impenetrable ſecrecy, deſigns, which he 
executed with boldneſs; greater in adverſity 
than in good fortune, and never more formi- 
dable than when at the brink of deſtruction: 
but his military talents were tarniſhed with 
that unamiable diſpoſition which but too often 
accompanies the ſoldier. Equally haughty in 
private life as at the head of his army, boiſ- 
terous as his profeſſion, and proud as a con- 
queror, he oppreſſed the German princes no 
leſs by his pride than by his contributions in 
their territories: after his warlike toils he re- 
galed himſelf by the joys of the table, which 
he indulged to exceſs, and which brought him 
to an early grave. But though addicted to 
pleaſure as much as Alexander or Mahomet II. 
he could in a moment forſake it to reſyme the 
dangers of his command; near 80,000 men 
fell in the many battles in which he was 
engaged, and 600 ſtandards and colours which 
he took from the enemy and ſent to Stockholm, 
were trophies of his victories. The loſs of this 
celebrated general was immediately felt by the 
Swedes, and it was feared that ſuch a man 
could not be replaced; the ſpirit of inſubordi- 
nation, retained within bounds by the great 
authority of Bannier, awoke upon his death; 
voL. II. v the 
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the officers with an alarming unanimity de- 


manded their diſmiffal, and none of the four 
generals who ſhared the command after Ban- 


nier could filence theſe diſcontents ; diſcipline 

was at an end; increafing want, and the Im- 

perial citations, daily diminiſhed the forces ; 

the French army ſhowed little zeal ; the Lunen- 

burgers forſook the Swediſh colours after the 

Princes of the Houſe of Brunſwic, upon the 

death of Duke George, had formed a treaty 

with the Emperor; and at length even the 

Heſſians quitted them, in order to ſeek better 
quarters in Weſtphalia. The enemy profited 
by theſe calamitous circumſtances, and though 
defeated with loſs in two pitched battles, ſuc- 
ceeded in making a conſiderable progreſs. in 
Lower Saxony. 


At length appeared the new Swediſh gene- 
raliſſimo with freſh troops and money. This 
was Torſtenſon, a pupil of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, and his moſt ſucceſsful imitator, who 
had been his page during the Poliſh war. 
Although a martyr to the gout, and labouring 
under this moſt ſevere complaint, he diſplayed 
more activity than his enemy: under him the 


theatre of war was changed, and new maxims 


were adopted, which neceſſity required and 
"©. | the 
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the iſſue juſtified. Auſtria's territories had not 
yet felt the miſeries which raged in the reſt of 
Germany; it was Torſtenſon who firſt pro- 
cured Auſtria that bitter nn 


In Sileſia the enemy had gained conſider- 
able advantages over the Swediſh general Stal- 
| hantſch, and drove him to Neumark; Torſten- 
ſon, who joined the Swediſh army in Lunen- 
burg, called him to his affiſtance, and in the 
year 1642, marched through Brandenburg inta 
Sileſia, where the former, under the great Elec- 
tor, began to maintain a neutrality, Glogau 
was taken by ſtorm, without approaches or a 
breach; Francis Albert, Duke of Lauenburg, 
was defeated at Schweidnitz; on this occa- 
fion that general was ſhot through the body, 
Schweidnitz taken, and all Silefia upon the 
hither fide of the Oder conquered. The Swedes 
now penetrated into Moravia, where no enemy 
of Auſtria had hitherto appeared, took Olmutz, 
and put even . in conſternation- 


Meanwhile the Archduke Leopold and Pie- 8 
colomini had aſſembled a ſuperior force, which 
ſpeedily. drove the Swediſh conquerors from 
Moravia, and, after a fruitleſs attempt upon 
Breig, from all Sileſia. Reinforced by Wran- 
* v 2 | gel, 
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gel, the Swedes turned upon the enemy, and 
relieved Glogau ; but they could neither bring 
the Imperialiſts to a battle, nor execute their 
own deſigns upon Bohemia. Torſtenſon now 
overrun Luſatia, where, in preſence of the 
enemy, he took Zittau, and in a ſhort time 
directed his march towards the Elbe, which he 
paſſed at Torgau: he threatened Leipzig with 
a ſiege, after that city had, during ten years, 
experienced none of thoſe miſcries with which 


the war afflicted the reſt of Germany. 


Leopold and Piccolomini inſtantly haſtened to 
relieve Leipzig, and Torſtenſon, to avoid being 
encloſed between the enemy's army and the 
town, advanced againſt the Auſtrians in order 
of battle. By an unaccountable fatality, both 
armies met exactly at the ſame ſpot upon which 
Guſtavus Adolphus, eleven years before, had 

eternized his memory by a decifive victory, 
and the former intrepidity encouraged the pre- 
ſent combatants to equal it by a noble emula- 
tion. The Swediſh generals Stalhantſch and 
Willenberg ruſhed with ſuch impetuoſity 
againſt the left wing of the Auſtrians, which 
had not as yet regularly formed, that their 
horſe was put into confuſion, and that diviſion 
of the Imperial army was ſeparated from the 
5 cavalry 
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cCavalry which covered it, and was routed : but 
the left of the Swedes was threatened with a 
ſimilar fate, when the victorious right wing 
haſtened to its affiſtance, took the enemy in 
flank and rear, and divided the Auſtrian hnes. 


The infantry on both fides, after expending 


their ammunition, engaged in a furious con- 
flict, until the Auftrians, at length ſurrounded 
upon every fide, were, after a conteſt of three 
hours, compelled to abandon the field. The 
generals of both armies did their utmoſt to rally 
their flying troops, and the Archduke Leopold 
was the firſt who came with his regiments to 
the attack, as well as the laſt who fled. This 
victory cofl the Swedes above 3000 men, toge- 
ther with two of their beſt generals, Schlangen 
and Lilienhoeck ; near 5000 of the Auſtrians 
remained dead upon the field, and an equal 
number were taken priſoners; their entire ar- 
tillery, conſiſting of forty-ſ1x cannon, the ſilver 
plate and archives of the Archduke, fell into 
the conqueror's hands, Torſtenſon, diſabled too 
much by his victory to purſue the enemy, 
advanced to Leipzig ; the defeated army retired 
to Bohemia, where the diſperſed regiments re- 
aſſembled. The Archduke Leopold could not 
bear this defeat; and a regiment of cavalry, 
which by its early flight occaſioned the diiaſter, 
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particularly felt his indignation ; he publicly at 
Raconitz, in preſence of the army, declared it 
infamous, took away its horſes, arms, and in- 
ſignia, ordered its ſtandards to be torn, con- 
demned to death ſeyeral of the officers, and 
decimated the private men. 

[7 TEM iel, which ſurrendered three weeks 
after, was the moſt brilliant conſequence of 
this victory ; the city was obliged to clothe the 
Swedith army anew, and a tax of 300,000 rix- 
dollars was impoſed upon the foreign merchants 
who had their warehouſes in the city, to redeem 
them from plunder. Torſtenſon advanced-in 
the middle of winter againſt Freyberg, bid 
defiance to the inclemency of the ſeaſon for 
ſeveral weeks before that town, and hoped by 
his perſeverance to conquer the reſolution of the 
garriſon ; but he only fruitleſsly ſacrificed his 
men, and the approach of the Imperial general 
Piccolomini compelled him to abandon his 
enterpriſe; he, however, regarded it as an 
advantage to have diſturbed the enemy in their 
winter-quarters, and made them loſe 3000 
horſes. He now turned towards the Oder, in 
order to reinforce himſelf by the garriſons of 
Sileſia and Pomerania; but he ſuddenly re- 
turned to Bohemia, e that kingdom, 

T and 
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and relieved Olmutz, which was threatened by 
the Imperialiſts. In his camp at Doditſchau, 
two miles from Olmutz, he commanded all 
Moravia, raiſed heavy contributions, and made 
excurſions as far as Vienna; it was in vain 
that the Emperor armed the nobility of Hun- 
gary to defend that province; theſe claimed 
their privileges, and refuſed to quit their native 
country ; time was loſt by negotiation, and the 
entire province was abandoned to the fury of 
the Swedes. 


While Torſtenſon aſtoniſhed Europe by his 
progreſs, the allied army had not remained in- 
active in another part of the Empire. The 
Heſſians and the troops of Weimar had fallen 
into the electorate of Cologn, under Count 
Erberſtein, in order to take up their winter- 
quarters in that biſhopric; to rid himſelf of 
thoſe troubleſome gueſts, the Elector called to 
his aid the Imperial general Hatzfeld, and 
aſſembled his own troops under General Lam- 
boy. Theſe the allies attacked at Kempen, in 
January 1642, and totally defeated them in a 
great battle, wherein 2000 were killed, and 
double that number taken priſoners. This im- 
portant victory opened the entrance into the 
electorate, and the allies were not only able 
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particularly felt his indignation ; he publicly at 
Raconitz, in preſence of the army, declared it 
infamous, took away its horſes, arms, and in- 
ſignia, ordered its ſtandards to be torn, con- 
demned to death ſeveral of the aer and 
decimated the private men. 


Leipzig itſelf, which ſurrendered three weeks 
after, was the moſt brilliant conſequence of 
this victory ; the city was obliged to clothe the 
Swediſh army anew, and a tax of 300,000 rix- 
dollars was impoſed upon the foreign merchants 
who had their warehouſes in the city, to redeem 
them from plunder. Torſtenſon advanced-in 
the middle of winter againſt Freyberg, bid 
defiance to the inclemency of the ſeaſon for 
ſeveral weeks before that town, and hoped by 
his perſeverance to conquer the reſolution of the 
garriſon ; but he only fruitleſsly ſacrificed his 
men, and the approach of the Imperial general 
Piccolomini compelled him to abandon his 
enterpriſe; he, however, regarded it as an 


advantage to have diſturbed the enemy in their 


winter- quarters, and made them loſe 3000 
horſes. He now turned towards the Oder, in 
order to reinforce himſelf by the garriſons of 
Silefia and Pomerania ; but he ſuddenly re- 
turned to Bohemia, ee that kingdom, 
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and relieved Olmutz, which was threatened by 
the Imperialiſts. In his camp at Doditſchau, 
two miles from Olmutz, he commanded all 
Moravia, raiſed heavy contributions, and made 
excurſions as far as Vienna; it was in vain 
that the Emperor armed the nobility of Hun- 
gary to defend that province; theſe claimed 
their privileges, and refuſed fo quit their native 
country ; time was loſt by negotiation, and the 
entire province was abandoned to the fury of 
the Swedes. 


While Torſtenſon aſtoniſhed Europe by his 
progreſs, the allied army had not remained in- 
active in another part of the Empire. The 

Heſſians and the troops of Weimar had fallen 
into the electorate of Cologn, under Count 
Erberſtein, in order to take up their winter- 
quarters in that biſhopric; to rid himſelf of 
| thoſe troubleſome gueſts, the Elector called to 
his aid the Imperial general Hatzfeld, and 
aſſembled his own troops under General Lam- 
boy. Theſe the allies attacked at Kempen, in 
January 1642, and totally defeated them in a 
great battle, wherein 2000 were killed, and 
double that number taken priſoners. This im- 
portant victory opened the entrance into the 
electorate, and the allies were not only able 
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to maintain their winter-quarters there, but to 
draw from the country great ſupplies of men 
and horſes. | 


Guebriant left the Heſſians to defend their 
conqueſts upon the Lower Rhine againſt Hatz- 
feld, and advanced towards Thuringia, with a 
view to ſecond the progreſs of Torſtenſon; but 
inſtead of joining the Swedes, he retired to the 
Maine and Rhine, from which he had too far 
removed. As the Bavarians under Mercy and 
John de Werth were arrived before him in the 
margraviate of Baden, he was under the neceſ- 
ſity of wandering for ſeveral weeks in the open 

air, amid all the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, until he at 

length took up his winter- quarters in Briſgau 
after a diſaſtrous expedition. In the enſuing 
ſummer he indeed occupied the Bavarian army 
in Suabia in ſuch a manner that it could not 
relieve Thionville, which was beſieged by the 
Prince of Conde; he was at length, however, 
driven into Alſace, where he awaited a rein- 
forcement. _ 


The death of Cardinal Richelieu, which 
took place in 1642, and the ſubſequent change 
of the throne and of miniſtry, which the death 
of Louis XIII. occafioned, withdrew the atten- 

tion 
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tion of the French for ſome time from the tranſ- 
actions in Germany, and cauſed their inactivity 
in the field. But Mazarine inherited Riche- 
lieu's power, his principles, and projects; he 
followed the plans of his predeceſſor with re- 
doubled zeal, however the French ſubjects 
were to ſuffer for the political greatneſs of their 
nation. If Richelieu employed his principal 
force againſt Spain, Mazarine turned it againſt 
the Emperor; and the care with which he 
carried on the war, ſhowed that he conſidered 
the German armies as the beſt ſhield of France. 
Immediately after the ſiege of Thionville he de- 
tached a conſiderable reinforcement to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Field-marſhal Guebriant in Alſace; 
and in order to inſpire his troops with the 
greater ardour, the famous conqueror at Rocroi, 
the Duke of Enguien, afterwards Prince of 
Conde, was placed at their head. Guebriant 
now felt himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to appear 
again with reputation in Germany; he accord - 
ingly paſſed the Rhine with a view of procur- 
ing better winter-quarters in Suabia, and actu- 
ally made himſelf maſter of Rothweil, where 
the Bavarian magazine fell into his hands. But 
this place coſt more than it was worth, and 
was recovered more ſpeedily than it had been 
taken; Guebriant received a wound in the 
arm, 
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arm, which the unſkilfulneſs of his ſurgeon 
rendered mortal; and the greatneſs of his 
lofs was perceived on the very day of his 
death. gr | 


The French army, viſibly diminiſhed by this 
expedition in a ſevere ſeaſon, had, after the 
capture of Rothweil, withdrawn to the neigh- 
bourhood of Duttlingen, where, without ex- 
pecting an attack, they lay in great ſecurity. 


| Meanwhile the enemy aſſembled a formidable 


force to prevent the French from approach- 
ing near Bavaria, and to fave the country 
from their ravages. The Imperialiſts under 
Hatzfeld joined the Bavarians under Mercy ; 
and even the Duke of Lorrain, who, during 
the whole courſe of this war, 1s found every 
where but in his own dutchy, joined the com- 
bined armies with his troops. It was reſolved 


to beat up the French quarters in Duttlin- 


gen and the neighbouring villages. This was 
during the war a very favourite ſpecies of expe- 
dition, and being commonly accompanied with 
confuſion, coſt the lives of more men than a 
regular battle. The French ſoldier upon this 
occaſion was unaccuſtomed to the ſeverity of 
the German winter, and being totally unpre- 

| | pared 
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pared for ſuch an undertaking, never thought 
of a ſurpriſe. John de Werth, who was eſ⸗ 
teemed a maſter in this ſpecies of warfare, and 
who had been lately exchanged for Guſtavus. 
Horn, commanded the attempt, and ſucceeded, 
contrary to eyery expectation. 


The attack was made on a fide where it was 
leaſt expected, by reaſon of the woods and nu- 
merous hollow ways; and a violent ſnow which 
fell upon the ſame day (the 24th of November 
1643) concealed the approach of the vanguard 
until it halted before Duttlingen. All the ar- 
tillery without the place, together with the 
caſtle of Hemburg, was taken without reſiſt- 
ance; Duttlingen itſelf was ſoon after ſur- 
rounded by the army, and its communication 
cut off with the adjacent villages. The French 
were vanquiſhed without firing a cannon: their 
cavalry owed their ſafety to a ſpeedy flight; 
their infantry were either cut in pieces or vo- 
luntarily laid down their arms. Near 2000 
men were killed, and 5000, together with 
twenty ſtaff officers and ninety captains, ſur- 
rendered as priſoners. This was, perhaps, the 
only victory in the whole war which made an 
equal impreſſion upon the party which gained 

and 
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and that which loſt* : both were Germans, 
and it was the French who diſgraced them- 
ſelves. The memory of that unfortunate day, 
which was renewed a hundred years later at 
Roſsbach, was indeed eraſed by the ſubfequent 
exploits of a Conde and a Turenne; but the 
Germans thought they had acquired much, and 
indemnified themſelves for all the miſerics 
which French politics brought, by caſting a re- 
flection upon their intrepidity. 


This defeat of the French was, however, very 
pernicious to the Swedes, as the Emperor's army 
could now act united, and their enemies were 
conſiderably increaſed. Torſtenſon had ſuddenly 
abandoned Moravia in September 1643, and 
retired to Silefia, The cauſe of this ſtep was 
a ſecret, and the ſtrange direction of his marches 


*The victory at Roſsbach excited as much joy among 
the Auſtrians, as among the Pruſſians who gained it. Na- 
tional pride could not refrain from exultation at the idea of 
22,000 Pruſſians ſeeing 00,000 French advance while they 
were quietly cooking their dinners, and afterwards defeating 
them. Towards the concluſion of the battle a Pruſſian dra- 
goon had made a French ſoldier priſoner, when he ſaw an 
Auſtrian cuiraſſier behind him, with his ſword uplifted to 


cut him down: © Brother German,” cried the Pruſſian, 


leave me the Frenchman.” —* Aye, take him,” aniwered ; 


the Auſtrian, and galloped away. Tran/, | 
increaſed 
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increaſed the general perplexity of men. From 
Sileſia, after numberleſs circuits, he marched 
towards the Elbe, where the Auſtrians fol- 
lowed him as far as Luſatia. He laid a 
bridge over the Elbe at Torgau, and ſpread a 
report that he inteↄded to penctrate through 
Meiſſen into the Upper Palatinate and Bavaria. 
He alſo, at Barby, pretended to paſs the river, 
but meanwhile gradually retreated from the 
Elbe as far as Havelberg, where he aſtoniſhed 
his troops by informing them that he was to 
lead them againſt the Danes in Holſtein. 


Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark had long 
diſplayed his jealouſy of the Swedes by the ob- 
ſtacles which he placed to the progreſs of their 
arms, the vexations which he laid upon their 
navigation in the Sound, the burdens which he 
impoſed upon their commerce ; and, by exceed- 
ing all bounds, at length excited their indig- 
nation. However dangerous it ſeemed to en- 
gage in a new war while the old was ſo oppreſ- 
five, and while the Swedes ſunk even under 
their victories, the deſire of revenge and an 
old antipathy ſurmounted every confideration, 
and the embarraſſment in which they found 
themſelves was a new incentive to try their for- 
tune againſt the Danes. 193 

| Matters 
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Matters were at length come to ſuch extre- 
mity, that the war was profecuted only to pro- 
eure ſubſiſtence and labour for the troops, and 
they only contended for winter-quarters, which 
were more valued than a deciſive victory. But 
almoſt all the provinces of. Germany were laid 
waſte; they were deſtitute of proviſions, of men, 
and hories—articles which Holſtein poſſeſſed 
in abundance. If the army could even be re- 
cruited in this province, and the cavalry newly 
mounted, the attempt was well repaid. It was 
of the utmoſt conſequence to check the perni- 
ciĩous influence of Denmark at the commence- 
ment of the negotiation, to delay the peace 
itſelf, which ſeemed not to favour Sweden; 
and when an indemnification came to be de- 
bated, to increaſe its conqueſts, and endeavour 
to preſerve them. The ill fituation of Den- 
mark juſtified ſtill greater projects, if ſuddenly 
executed. In fact, the ſecret was ſo well kept 
in Stockholm, that the Daniſh miniſter had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it; and neither France 
nor Holland was let into the ſcheme. The 
war was inſtantly commenced without a pre- 
vious declaration, and Torſtenſon appeared in 
Holſtein before hoſtilities were expected. The 
Swedes inftantly overran the dutchy, and made 
themſelves maſters of every "Ong place, Renf- 
burg 
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burg and Gluckſtadt excepted. Another army 


broke into Schonen, which ſurrendered with- 
out reſiſtance, and it was only the ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon which prevented the enemy from 
crofling the Leſſer Baltic, and carrying the 
war into Fuhnen and Zealand. The Daniſh 
fleet was unſucceſsful at Femern, and the King 
himſelf, who was on board, loſt his right eye 
by a ſplinter. Cut off from all communication 
with his diſtant ally the Emperor, this king was 
on the point of ſeeing his dominions overrun 
by the Swedes, and of fulfilling an old pro- 
phecy attributed to the famous Tycho Brahe, 
viz. That Chriſtian IV. ſhould, in the year 
1643, wander in great miſery from his domi- 
nions. | 


But the Emperor could not behold with 
indifference the Danes become ſubject to Swe- 
den. Notwithſtanding the difficulties attending 
ſo long a march through deſolated provinces, 
he ſent his general, Gallas, who, after Picco- 
lomint's reſignation, obtained the ſupreme 
command anew, with an army into Holſtein. 
Gallas accordingly appeared in that duchy, 
took Kiel, and hoped, after his junction with 
the Danes, to ſhut up the Swediſh army in 
Jutland. At the ſame time the Heſſians and 

| the 
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the Swediſh general Koenigſmark were occu- 
pied by Hatzfeld and the Biſhop of Bremen, 
ſon of Chriſtian IV. The latter was obliged to 
go to Saxony, by reaſon of an attack upon 
Meiſſen: but Torſtenſon penetrated through 
the paſs between Schleſwig and Stapelholm, 
advanced with his augmented army againſt 
Gallas, whom he drove along the Elbe as far 
as Bernburg, where the Imperialiſts intrenched 
themſelves. Torſtenſon paſſed the Sala, and 
took ſuch a poſition in rear of the enemy as cut 
off their communications with Saxony and Bo- 
hemia. Hunger now began to deſtroy them in 
great multitudes; nor did their retreat to Mag- 
deburg remedy their deſperate ſituation. The 
cavalry, which endeavoured to effect its eſcape 
to Sileſia, was overtaken and totally diſperſed at 
Interbock, while the reſt of the army, after a 
vain attempt to fight its way through the Swedes, 
was almoſt wholly deſtroyed near Magdeburg. 

A few thouſand men, and the reputation of 
being a conſummate maſter in the art of ruin- 
ing an army, was all that Gallas brought back 
of his great force. Aſter this unfortunate at- 
tempt to relieve him, the King of Denmark 

ſued for a peace, which he accordingly ob- 
tained at Bremſeboor, in the —_ ws ; under 


* hard conditions. tet SA as 
| Torſlenſon 
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Torſtenſon cloſely ' purſued - his victory. 
While his inferior generals Lilienſtern threat- 
ened Saxony, and Koenigſmark ſubdued all 
Bremen, he, at the bead of 16,000 men and 
eighty pieces of cannon, broke into Bohe- 
mia, and once more endeavoured to remove 
the ſeat of war into the Hereditary - domi- 
nions of Auſtria. Ferdinand, upon receiving 
intelligence of this, repaired in perſon to Prague, 
in order, by his preſence, to encburage his ſub- 
jects; and as a Kkilful' general was ſo mitich 
wanted, and ſo little harmony reigned among 
the numerous commanders, he cou the more 
_ eafily affift their operations by being ſo near the 
ſcene. In conſequence of his orders Hatzfeld 
aſſembled the whole force of Auſtria and Ba- 
varia, and, contrary to his opinion and deſire, 
formed the Emperor's laſt army in order of 
battle, oppofite the approaching enemy at lan- 
kowitz, on the 24th of February 1645. Fer- 
dinand depended upon his cavalry, which was 
3000 ſtronger than that of the Swedes, and ſtill 
more upon the promife of the Virgin Mary, 
who had appeared to him in a dream, and 
given the firongeſt unn. of a complete 
N | | 
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1 Torſtenfon, who never conſidered the num- 
her of his enemy, was by no means intimidated 
by their ſuperiority. On the firſt attack, the 
leſt wing which the general of the League, 
Goetz, had entangled in a very diſadvantageous 
ſituation among dikes, and thickets, was totally 
routed, the general himſelf with the greater 
part of bis men killed, and almoſt all the am- 
munition of the army taken. This unfortunate 
commencement decided the fate of the day. 
\TheSwedes, continually advancing, gained ſome 
important heights, and at the end of a bloody 
conteſt; which laſted eight hours, aſter a vigor- 
ous attack of the Imperial cavalry, and a brave 
reſiſtance of the infantry, they remained maſ- 
ters of the field. Two thouſand Auſtrians were 
killed upon the ſpot, and Hatzfeld with 3000 
of his men were taken priſoners. Thus did the, 
Emperor in one mm loſe his beſt e and 
his laßt mx. 36 Ate. 
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„This Ws om at lankowitz at once . expoſed 
pe Fran enemy all the ſtates of Auſtria, , Ferdi- 
nand haſtily fled to Vienna, in order to provide 
for its ſafety, and ſave his family and his trea- 

ſure. In a ſhort time the Swedes broke into 

Moravia and Auſtria with great impetuoſity, 
Aſter er had conquered almoſt all Moravia, in- 
: mos 


* 
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veſted Brinn, and poſſeſſed themſelves of every 
ſtrong hold as far as the Danube, and at length 
taken the intrenchments at the Wolf's Bridge 
near Vienna, they appeared before that capital; 
and the care which they took to fortify their 
conqueſts promiſed no ſhort viſit. After a long 
and deſtructive circuit through the different 
provinces of the German Empire, the war at 
length returned to where it commenced, and the 
thunder of the Swediſh artillery reminded the 
inhabitants of. Vienna of thoſe balls which twen- 
ty-ſeven years before the Bohemian rebels fired 
againſt the Imperial reſidence. Former ſcenes 


were alſo renewed. Bethlen Gabor's ſucceſſor, 
Ragotzy, was invited by Torſtenſon to his aid, 


as his predeceſſor had been by the rebellious 
Bohemians. He immediately overran Upper 
Hungary with his troops, and his junction 


with the Swedes was daily apprehended. The 


Elector of Saxony, driven to neceſſity by the 
Swedes taking up their quarters in his territo- 
ries, and abandoned by the Emperor, who, 
after the defeat at Iankowitz, was unable to 
defend himſelf, at length embraced the only 


2 expedient which remained, and concluded 


with the Swedes a ceſſation of hoſtilities which 
.was renewable every year. The Emperor 
thus loſt an ally while an enemy entered his 

X 2 territories, 
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territories, his armies were going to decay, 
and his confederates were defeated in the 
other extremity of Germany. The French had 
_ effaced the fhame of their defeat/at Duttlingen 
by a brilliant campaign, and occupied the 
whole force of Bavaria en the Rhine and in 
Suabia. Reinforced by troops from France, 
which Turenne, who had already gained re- 
nown by his victories in Italy, brought to the 
Dake of Enguien, the French appeared before 
Freyburg on the 3d of Auguſt 1644 ; that town 
having been | ſhortly before taken by Mercy, 
and covered by him with his whole army 
ſtrongly mtrenched. But all the impetuoſity 
of the French failed againſt the firmneſs of the 
Bavarians; and the Duke of Enguien was at 
length compelled to retire, aſter an uſeleſs ſa- 
crifice of 6000 of his men. Mazarine thed 
tears on hearing this great toſs, which the heart 
of Conde, callous to every paſſion but that of 
glory, little valued : The frumpets of Paris, he 
was heard to ſay, will ſupply the loſs in one night. 
Nevertheleſs the Bavarians were ſo exhauſted 
by this murderous battle, that they were not in 
a condition to relieve Auſtria, nor even defend 
the banks of the Rhine. Spires, Worms, and 
Manheim ſurrendered; and the ſtrong fortrefs 
of Philipfburg was taken by famine, Even 
ier. | Mentz 
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Menta baſtened by a n ſurrender to diſ- 
arm a eee, 


Auſtria ak Feta were ſaved * 2 
ſtenſon as they had already been from the Bo- 
hemians. Ragotzy had advanced at the head 
of 2, 00 of his troops, near the Swediſh, 
camp; but theſe. wild undiſeiplined hordes, 
only ravaged the country, and cauſed a great 
Want of proviſions in the ar my, inſtead of 
afliſting Torſtenſon by any vigorous. enter- 
priſe. To render the Emperor anxious for bis 
revenues, and the ſubjects for their property, 
was Ragotzy's deſign, as it had been that of 
Bethlen Gabor; and each returned home aſter 
obtaining his ends. Ferdinand granted the 
barbarian whatever conditions he demanded, 
and ſaved himſelf, by a ſmall ſacrifice of terri- 
tory, from the indignation. of that. formidable 
. "& * * 

. ene ſorce of the Swedes had, in 
the mean time, greatly exhauſted itſelf in a 
tedious encampment before Brinn... Torſten- 
ſon, who commanded, exhauſted, during four. 
entire months, his. whole ſyſtem of attack. 
The defence equalled the attack, and deſpair 
an graraler the reſolution. of the Governor de 


x23 Souches, 
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Souches, 'a Swediſh deſerter who expected no 
mercy. The ravages which were made by 
ſickneſs, want, and hardſhip, the uſual con- 
ſequences of a tedious encampment, 'together 
with the departure of the Tranſylvanians, at 
tength compelled the Swediſh general to' raiſe 
the ſiege. All the paſſes towards the Danube 
were occupied, but, as his army was diminiſhed 
by hunger and ſickneſs, he relinquiſhed his 
plan of operations againſt Auſtria and Mora- 
via, and contented himſelf with leaving garri- 
ſons in the ſtrong places he had taken, in order 
to maintain the entry into both thoſe provirices, 
and marched towards Bohemia, where he was 
followed by the Imperialiſts under the Archduke 
Leopold. Such places as he had not recovered 
were taken after his departure by the Auſtrian 
general Bucheim, ſofthat the following year 
the frontiers of Auſttia were fully delivered 
from the enemy, and Vienna, which trembled 
for its ſafety, was relieve from its conſterna- 
tion. Even in Bohemia and Sileſia the Swedes 
only maintained themſelves with various ſue- 
ceſs, and traverſed both countries without being 
able to preſerve a footing in them. But if 
Torſtenſon's deſigns were not accompanied 
with all the ſucceſs which they promiſed in the 
commencement, "_y had the moſt important 

* con- 
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conſequences for the Swediſh party. Denmark 
was compelled to a peace, Saxony to a neu- 
trality ; the Emperor was brought to greater 
conceſſions, France became more complaiſant, 
and the behaviour of Sweden towards both 
theſe powers was more bold and circumſpect. 
Having performed his duty in the moſt brilliant 
manner, the general, crowned with laurels, 
returned to the ſtation of a private man, and 
ſought by retirement to recover his health. 
Fw x 

The Emperor, after Torſtenſon's retreat, ſaw 
himſelf ſecured from an irruption into Bohe- 
mia; but a new danger ſoon approached 
ſrom Suabia and Bavaria. Turenne, who had 
divided his force from Conde, was, in 16435, 
near Mergentheim, totally defeated by Mercy, 
and the victorious Bavarians entered Hefle 
Caſſel under their intrepid leader. But Condé 
haſtened with conſiderable ſuccours from Alſace, 
Koenigſmark from Mpravia, and the Heſſians 
from the Rhine, to recruit the defeated army, 
and the Bavarians were in their turn compelled 
to retreat to the extremity of Suabia, They 
polted themſelves at Allerſheim, near Nordlin- 
gen, in order to cover the confines of Bavaria; 
but the impetuoſity of Conde was checked by 


no obſtacle ; he led on his troops againſt the 
$4 enemy's 
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enemy's intrenchments, and a bloody battle 
enſued; which the heroic reſiſtance of the Bavas, 
rians rendered the moſt obſtinate and murderous, 
and at length, by the death of the great 
Mercy *, the courage of Turenne, and the firm- 
nets of the Heſſians, terminated in favour of 
the allies. But this ſecond barbarous ſacri- 
fice of men. had little effect either upon the 
progreſs of the war or the negotiations ſor peace; 
the French army, diminiſhed by ſuch an obſti- 
nate battle, was ſtill more ſo by the departure 
of the Heſſians; and the Archduke Leopold 
brought ſo many Imperial reinforeements to 
the Bavarians, that Turenne was immediately 
** to retire over the Rhine. 


* This WAS ths man upon whoſe 3 the beautiful n motto, 
ſo much celebrated by Yah and other modern writers, 
was engraved: 

| Sie wiator, heroem calcas ! | 
Stop, traveller, you tread on a hero ! * 

He was one of the moſt illuſtrious of modern generals; 
nothing could be a greater proof of it than his beating the 
celebrated Turenne, Had be not, while giving; his orders 
from, a, ſteeple in the village which was ſet on fire, been 
unfortunately killed by a random ſhot, he would, upon this 
occaſion, have certainly maintained the field of battle. Conde 
was wounded. in the arm, and the Bavarians made a brilliant 
retreat with ſeventy, colours they had taken from the enemy. 
Turenne and Conde had the reſpect to viſit the place of his 


interment. Tranſ. 
15 | The 
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The retreat of the French now: enabled the 
enemy to turn his, entire force againſt the 
Swedes in Bohemia, Wrangel, a worthy ſuc- 
ceſſor of Bannier and Torſtenſon, had obtained 
the chief command of the Swediſh. army in 
1646, which, beſides Koenigſmark's flying 
corps, and the different garriſons diſperſed 
through the Empire, amounted to 8000-horſe and 
15,000 foot. After the Archduke Leopold had 
reinforced his army of 24, ooo men with twelve 
regiments of Bavarian cavalry and eighteen 
of infantry, he advanced againſt Wrangel, 
and expected to overpower him with his 
ſuperior force before Koenigſmark could join 
him, or the French make a diverſion. But 
the Swede did not await him, and he haſtened 
through Upper Saxony to the Weſer, where 
he took Hoexter and Paderborn: from thence 
he marched: to Heſſe Caſſel, in order to join 
Turenne, and in his camp at Wetzlar was 
joined by the flying corps of Koenigſmark. 
But Turenne, reſtrained by the inſtructions of 
Mazarine, who became jealous of the martial 
proweſs and inereaſing power of the Swedes, 
excuſed himſelf from the preſſing neceſſity of 
defending the frontiers of France towards the 
Netherlands, ſince the Datch did net make the 
dixesSont: they had * But as Wrangel 


perſiſted 
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perſiſted in his juſt demands, and as a further 

refuſal would have excited a diſtruſt on the 

part of the Swedes; and perhaps have led them 
to conclude a private treaty with the Emperor, 
Turenne at length received the n wn 
to af a ye the Swediſh _— 64.1 


The FO took place at Giefſen, and 
they now felt themſelves in ſufficient ſtrength 
to oppoſe the enemy. The latter -had fol- 
lowed the Swedes to Heſſe, where they endea- 
voured to intercept the convoys, and to pre- 
vent their junction with Turenne ; both theſe 
deſigns failed, and the Imperialifts now ſaw 
themſelves cut off from the Maine, and reduced 
to great difireſs by the loſs of their magazines. 
Wrangel took advantage of their diſtreſs, in 
order to execute a plan which was intended to 
give the war another turn ; he had alſo adopted 
the maxim of bis predeceſſors, to carry the 


war into the Auſtrian territories; but diſcou- 
raged by the ill ſucceſs of Torſtenſon's enter- 


priſe, he expected to attain his ends by a ſafer 
method. He accordingly determined to follow- 
the courſe of the Danube, and to advance 
againſt the frontiers of Auſtria from the centre 
of Bavaria: a ſimilar plan had formerly been 
laid by Guſtavus Adolphus; but which could 
Bail not 
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not be executed, having been ſuddenly called 


away from his victorious progreſs by Wallen- 


ſtein's army, and the danger which threatened 
Saxony. His footſteps were purſued by the 
Duke of Weimar, who, more fortunate than 
Guſtavus Adolphus, had carried his victorious 


arms between the Iſer and the Inn; but he 


was alſo-compelled to retire by the approach of 
his numerous enemies. Wrangel now hoped 
to be able to accompliſh this object, as the 


Imperial-Bavarian armies were far in his rear 


on the river Lahn, and could only arrive in 
Bavaria by a very long march through Franco- 
nia and the Upper Palatinate : he ſuddenly 
marched towards the Danube, defeated a body 
of Bavarians near Donauwerth, and paſſed that 
river, as alſo the Lech, without oppoſition ; 
but by fruitleſsly laying fiege to Augſburg, he 
gained time for the Imperialifts not only to 
relieve that city, but even to repulſe him as 
far as Lauingen. But while, in order to remove 
the ſeat of war from Bavaria, the enemy turned 
towards Suabia, he took the opportunity to 
repaſs the Lech, which was defenceleſs, and 
maintained it againſt the Imperialiſts. Bavaria 
now lay expoſed; French and Swedes imme- 
diately overran it, and indemnified themſelves 


f= all their paſt dangers by the moſt cruel 


ravages; 
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ravages; the arrival of the Imperial-Bavarian 
armies, which at length pafled the Lech at 
Thierhaupten, only augmented the miſeries of 


a country which was . Ana 


by ſriends and enemies. 


It was now, for the firſt time, that the firm- 
neſs of Maximilian began to abate, aſter having, 
during twenty-eight years, braved every cala- 
mity. Ferdinand II. his ſchool- fellow at In- 
golſtadt, and the companion of his youth, was 


no more; and with the death of that friend 
and benefactor, bis attachment was in a great 


meaſure. withdrawn from Auſtria. Private 
friendſhip and gratitude had attached him to 
the father; ſtate intereſt alone could connect 


him with the ſon, to whom he was a ſtranger. 


It was by, political conſiderations that French 


duplicity now ſought. to detach: him from the 


alliance of Auſtria, and, prevailed upon him to 


lay down his arms. It was not without a great 


deſign that Mazarine concealed bis jealouſy of 
the increaſing power of the Swedes, and per- 
mitted the French to accompany them to Bava- 


ria. That country was dyſtined to experience 


all the miſeries of war, in order to overcome 
the . s firmneſs, and to PT the Em- 


4 peror 
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peror of his moſt powerful ally. Brandenburg 
had, under its great Elector, embraced a neu- 
trality; Saxony was compelled to the ſame 
ſtep; the Spaniards were forced, by a war 
with France, to relinquiſh every ſhare in that 
of Germany; Denmark had concluded a peace, 
and Poland prolonged its ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
If the Ele&or of Bavaria could be detached 
from the alliance of Auſtria, the Emperor was 
expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. | 


Ferdinand III. ſaw his danger, and left no 


means untried to avert the ftorm ; but the Elec- 
tor had been perſuaded that the Spaniards alone 


prevailed upon the Emperor to oppoſe the 


peace. Maximilian hated the Spaniards mor- 
tally, becuuſe they had reſiſted his attempt to 
procure the Palatinate; it was by no means 
his intention to expoſe himſelf to ruin for fo 


ungrateful a power, and he thought he ſhould 


ſufficiently fulfil his duty to the N rs ved 
| eee a neutral 8 _ 


The pate of the three crowns, and 1 of 
Bavaria, aſſembled at U lm, in order to con- 
clude a ceſſation of hoſtilities. The inſtruc- 
tions of the Auſtrian ambaſſador, however, 


Gun ſhowed that it was not the Emperor's 


intention 
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intention to bring the congreſs to a pacific 
conclufion : the Swedes, who bad every thing 
to hope from a continuance of the war, were 
not inclined to bear unfavourable conditions; 
they were conquerors, and ſtill the Emperor 
ſeemed. difpoſed to. dictate to them. In the 
firſt tranſports of indignation, their deputies 
3 would have left the congreſs if the French had 
\ nn not had recourſe to threats. 
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After the Elector of Bavaria's good intentions 
had failed to conclude a peace for the Emperor, 
he thought it time to provide for himſelf; 
whatever might be his ſacrifices, he conſidered 
it his duty to abandon the war. He agreed that 
the Swedes ſhould extend their quarters in 
Suabia and Franconia, and confined his own 
to Bavaria and the Palatinate ; his conqueſts 
Fit in Suabia were exchanged for thoſe which the 
[ | Swedes. had made in Bavaria: Cologn and 
| Heſſe Caſſel were alſo included in this ceſſation 
of hoſtilities. After the conclufion of this 

treaty, upon the 14th of March 1647, the 


0 | French and Swedes retired to ſeparate winter- 

Wl | quarters, the former in the dutchy of Wir- 
8 ſttemberg, and the latter in Upper Suabia, near 
9 the lake of Bode. At the northern extremity 
Hi ol that lake, and the ſouthern frontier of Sua- 


bia, 


* 
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bia, the Auſtrian town of Bregentz defied every 
attack by its ſteep and narrow, paſles; and the 
neighbouring people had, with their property, 
taken refuge in it from all quarters for ſecurity. 
The probability of a rich booty, and the advan- 
tage of obtaining a paſs into Tirol, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, determined the Swediſh gene- 
ral to venture an attack upon this important 
place; ; he ſucceeded, although fix thouſand 
peaſants attempted to defend the paſs againſt 
him. In the mean time Turenne had, accord- 
ing to agreement, marched towards Wirtem- 
berg, where he forced the Landgraye of Darm- 
ſtadt and the Elector of Mentz to embrace a 
neutrality after the example of Bavaria. 

French policy now ſeemed to have obtained 
its ends in withdrawing from the Emperor all 
his allies, and compelling him to a peace. That 
once ſo powerful prince had only an army of 
12, 000 men remaining; and as he had loſt his 
bet generals, he was compelled to intruſt the 
.command of theſe to a Calviniſt, Melander, a 
deſerter from the Heſſians. But by a ſortune 
peculiar to this war, the events of which often de- 
ceived the calculations of policy, the apparently 
Tuined force of Auſtria reaſſumed a dangerous 
ſuperiority. The jealouſy of France towards 
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the Swedes did not permit it to ſuffer the ſtr 
entirely to ruin the Emperor and obtain a foot- 
ing in the German Empire, which might prove 
Aatal. to the French 8 no 1 


and Turenne's army, feparating from that of 
Wrangel, marched to the borders of the Nether- 
lands. Wrangel endeavoured, after he had 


entered Franconia, where he took Schweinfurt; 


and enrolled its Imperial garriſon among His 
troops, to penetrate into Bohemia, and had laid 
Hege to Egra, the key to that kingdom. To 
relieve that town, the Emperor in perſon 
advanced with his Taft army; but being obliged 
to make a confiderable circuit, in order to fpare 
the eſtates of the preſident of the council of 
war, the march 'was prolonged, and before 
he arrived, Egra was already taken. Both 
armies approached fo cloſe to each other, that 
a deciſive battle was expected, eſpecially as 
the Imperialiſts were the more numerous; but 


the latter contented themſelves with haraffing 


the Swedes by hunger, ſkirmiſhes, and fatiguing 
marches, until the Emperor had attained his 
withes by the negotiations which he Vpenen | 


with Bavaria. 


The 


| THIRTY' YEARS WAR. JE: 
The neutrality of Bavaria inflicted a wound 
- which the Court of Vienna could never pardon, 
and which, after fruitleſs endeavours to prevent, 
it reſolved, if poſſible, to turn to advantage. 
A multitude of Bavarian officers were upon 
this occaſion deprived of employment, and con- 
ſequently abſolved from their allegiance ; even 
the brave General de Werth was among the 
diſcontented, and formed a plot to deliver the 
Bavarian army to the Emperor, who encouraged 
him to that ſtep. Ferdinand was not aſhamed : 
to favour this piece of treachery againſt his 
father's moſt faithful. ally; he formally ifſued a 
proclamation recalling the Bavarian troops from 
their allegiance, and reminding them that they 
belonged to the Empire, and were only raiſed 
by the Elector by Imperial authority. Fortu- 
nately for Maximilian, he diſcovered the con- 
ſpiracy in ſufficient time to be able, by the 
moſt vigorous efforts, to impede its execution. 


Such faithleſs conduct might have juſtified 
repriſals; but Maximilian was too old a ſtateſ- 
man to liſten to the voice of paſſion where 
policy alone was concerned. He had not 
procured by the truce the advantages which 
| he expected; ſo far from accelerating a peace, 
his neutrality had a pernicious influence 
vol. 11. Y upon. 
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upon the negotiations at Munſter and Oſna- 
burg, where the allied powers increaſed their 
demands, conſcious of their ſaperiority. The 
French and Swedes were removed from Bava- 
ria; but by loſing his quarters in Suabia, he 
_ ſaw himſelf obliged to maintain his troops at 
heme, if he did not altogether diſband them, 
and expoſe his dominions at ſuch: a critical 
cenjuncture to every invader. Before he embra- 
ced either of thoſe. dangerous alternatives, he 
relolyed to break the en and once more 
9 up arms. 


This dalton; 2 the immediate = 
which be ſent the Emperor, compelled Wran- 
gel to evacuate Bohemia. He retired through 
Thuringia towards Weſiphalia and Lunenburg, 
in order to join the French forces under Turenne, 
and was followed by the Imperial- Bavarian 
army under Melander and Gronsfeld as far as 
the Weſer. His ruin was inevitable if over- 

taken by the enemy before he had ſormed a 
junction with Turenne; but the Swedes were 
ſaved upon this occaſion as the Emperor had 
ſormerly been; the Court liſtened to the max ims 
of ſound policy according as it beheld: the 
approach of peace; the Elector of Bavaria 
could not ſafely appear to contribute ſo much 
omen | N 9 TO 
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to the ſuperiority of the Emperor, and this 
circumſtance haſtened the peace. A change of 
fortune might · delay the treaty for ſeveral years, 
and perhaps poſtpone the tranquillity of all 
Europe; if France retained Sweden within 
bounds, the Elector of Bavaria followed that 
example towards the Emperor, and by pru- 
dently withholding his aſſiſtance, remained 
maſter of the fate of Auſtria. The power of 
the Emperor threatened at once to obtain a 
dangerous ſuperiority, when Maximilian ſud- 
denly refuſed to purſue the Swedes ; he alſo 
feared the repriſals of France, which threat- 


ened to ſend all Turenne's army againſt him if 


he ere to paſs the Weſer. 


Melander, ee by the Bavarians from 
purſuing Wrangel further, marched: through 


Jena and Erfurt againſt Heſſe Caffe], and now 


appeared as a dangerous enemy in a country 


which he had once defended. If it was ven- 


geance which excited him to render that coun- 
try the ſcene of devaſtation, he indulged his 


paſſion to the utmoſt. The miſeries of that 
unhappy country became exceſſive. But the 


ravager had ſoon occaſion to repent of his ſub- 


ſtituting revenge for prudence; his army dimi- 


niſhed in the exhauſted country of Heſſe, while 
T2 Wrangel 
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upon the 8 at © Munſter and Oſha- 
burg, where the allied powers increaſed their- 
demands, conſcious of their ſuperiority. The 
French and Swedes were removed from Bava- 
ria; but by loſing his quarters in Suabia, he 
ſaw himſelf obliged to maintain his troops at 
home, if he did not altogether diſband them, 
and expoſe his dominions at ſuch: a critical 
cenjuncture to every invader, Before he embra- 
ced either of thoſe dangerous alternatives, he 
reſolved to break the r. and once more 
take up arms. 


This A ee and the immediate ſuccour 
which he ſent the Emperor, compelled Wran- 
gel to evacuate Bohemia. He retired through 
Thuringia towards Weſiphalia and Lunenburg, 
in order to join the French forces under Turenne, 
and was followed by the Imperial- Bavarian 
army under Melander and Gronsſeld as far as 
the Weſer. His ruin was inevitable if over- 
taken by the enemy before he had formed a 
junction with Turenne; but the Swedes were 
ſaved upon this occaſion as the Emperor had 
formerly been; the Court liſtened to the max ims 
of ſound poliey according as it beheld the 
approach of peace; the Elector of Bavaria 
could not ſafely appear to contribute ſo much 
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to the ſuperiority of the Emperor, and this 
circumſtance haſtened the peace. A change of 
fortune might-delay the treaty for ſeveral years, 
and perhaps poſtpone the tranquillity of all 
Europe; if France retained Sweden within 
bounds, the Elector of Bavaria followed that 
example towards the Emperor, and by pru- 


dently withholding his aſſiſtance, remained 


| maſter of the fate of Auſtria, The power of 
the Emperor threatened at once to obtain a 
dangerous ſuperiority, when Maximilian ſud- 


denly refuſed to purſue the Swedes ; he alſo 


feared the repriſals of France, which threat- 
ened to ſend all Turenne's army againſt him if 
he attempted to paſs my Weller. 


Melander, indent by the Bavarians from 
_ purſuing Wrangel further, marched through 


Jena and Erfurt againſt Heſſe Caſſel, and now 


appeared as a dangerous enemy in a country 


which he had once defended. If it was ven- 


geance which excited him to render that coun- 
try the ſcene of devaſtation, he indulged his 


paſſion to the utmoſt. The miſeries of that 


unhappy country became exceſſive. But the 
ravager had ſoon occaſion to repent of his ſub- 


ſitituting revenge for prudence ; his army dimi- 


niſhed in the exhauſted country of Heſſe, while 
Y 2 | Wrangel 
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Wrangel collected freſh forces in Lunenburg, 
and new mounted his cavalry. Too weak to 
maintain his quarters when the Swediſh general 
opened the campaign in the winter of 1648, 
and advanced towards Caſſel, he was con- 
ſtrained with diſgrace to retire, and ſeek ſafety 
upon the banks of the Danube. 


France had once more deceived the Swedes; 
and Turenne's army, notwithſtanding Wran- 
gel's remonſtrances, retired towards the Rhine: 
the Swediſh general reſented this by ordering 
the cavalry of Weimar to join him, who had 
leſt the French ſervice, and by that ſtep in- 
creaſed the jealouſy of France, At length 
Turenne obtained permiſſion to join the Swedes, 
and the united armies opened the laſt campaign 
of this war. They purſued Melander to the 
Danube, threw ſupplies into Egra, which was 
then beſieged by the Imperialiſts, and beat the 
Imperial-Bavarian army upon the ſide of the 
Danube at Suſmarshauſen. Melander. in this 
action was mortally wounded, and Gronsfeld 
poſted himſelf upon the other ſide of the Lech, 
in order to prevent the enemy's, entrance into 
Bavaria. ab ned lat tran 
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But Gronsfeld was not more fortunate than 
Tilly, who had ſacrificed his life in this fame 
poſt for the preſervation of Bavaria. Wrangel 
and Turenne choſe the ſame ſpot for paſſing 
the river which was diſtinguiſhed by the victory 
of Guſtavus Adolphus, and ſucceeded by the 
advantages which had favoured the latter; 
Bavaria was once more overrun, and the breach 
of the treaty puniſhed by the utmoſt ſeverity 
towards the Bavarians. Maximilian took refuge 
in Saltzburg, while the Swedes paſſed the Iſer as 
far as the Inn; a violent rain, which in a few 
days ſwelled this otherwiſe inconſiderable river 
to an uncommon height, once more ſaved 
Auſtria from the impending danger ; the enemy 
attempted ten different times to lay a bridge of 
boats over the Inn, and as often failed. Never 
were the Catholics in ſuch conſternation as 
upon the preſent occafion, when the enemy 
was in the centre of Bavaria, and they no 
longer poſſeſſed a general who could be com- 
pared to a Turenne, a Wrangel, or a Koenigſ- 
mark. At length the brave Piecolqmini arrived 
from the Netherlands to aſſume the command 
of the feeble remains of the Imperialiſts; the 
ravages which the allies committed in Bavaria 
had rendered it impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt 
Jonger in that country, and obliged them to 
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retire to the Upper Palatinate, where the in- 


telligence of peace put an end to their future 
bperations. Her 


_ Koenigſmark advanced with a flying corps 


towards Bohemia, where Erneſt Odovaliky, a 


captain of cavalry, who had reſigned after 
having been diſabled in the Imperial ſervice 


without receiving any penſion, laid before him 


a plan to ſurpriſe the ſmaller part of Prague. 
Koenigſmark ſucceeded in this attempt, and 
thereby obtained the honour of having cloſed 


the thirty years war by the laſt memorable 


action. This decifive blow, which at length 


overcame the Emperor's irreſolution, only coſt 


the Swedes one man; the old town, the greater 
half of which is divided by the river Moldaw 
from the new, occupied by its refiſtance the 


Count Palatine Charles Guſtavus, the ſucceſſor 
of Chriſtina to the throne, who had arrived 


with freſh troops from Sweden when the entire 
Swediſh army in Bohemia and Silefia appeared 


before its walls. The approach of winter at 


length compelled the beſiegers to go into quar- 
ters, where they received intelligence that the 
peace was figned on the 24th of October at 
Munſter and 5 
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The colofial labour oi concluding this famous, 
ever memorable, and holy treaty, which had 
to combat with the greateſt apparent obſtacleꝶ 
which was to unite the moſt oppoſite intereſis; 
the concatenation of circumſtances which muſt 
have combined to terminate this painful and 
laborious effort of policy; what it coſt to open 
the negotiations amid the alternate vicifſi- 
tudes of a bloody war, and conclude them 
under every diſadvantage; what the condi- 
tions were of a peace which terminated a bloody 
war of thirty years, and the influence which 
it had upon the general ſyſtem of European 
policy : theſe muſt be left to another pen and a 
more convenient opportunity. The limits are 
already ſurpaſſed which the author of the pre- 
fent ſketch had originally. propoſed ; and how- 
ever great the undertaking was to relate the 
hiſtory of the war, that of the peace of 
Weſtphalia is one of no lets importance. 
The abridgment of ſuch an event could not 
here be given with the neceffary brevity, with - 
out reducing to a ſkeleton the moſt intereſt- 
ing and characteriſtic monument of human 
wiſdom and paſſions, and thereby depriving it 
of the attention of the public for which I write, 
and of which I now refpectfully take my leave. 
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APPENDIX. 


TT is much to be regretted that the author has left 
tus hiftory incomplete, and did not deſcribe thoſe 
memorable negotiations which terminated in the 
moſt famous of all modern treaties of peace. A 

| fubjeft of fuck importance, treated by fuch a 
maſter, muff be of infimtely more uſe than the 
moſt elaborate deſcriptions of battles and ſieges, 
which in all ages and circumſtances betray a 

fameneſs, notwithRanding their. apparent effect 
upon the tranſactions of men. | 


Some account of the principal characters mentioned 
m this ever-memorable war has been added, and 


H is hoped will not be wholly unacceptable. 


re AMELIA 
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AMELIA ELIZABETH, LANDGRAVINE 
OF HESSE CASSEL. 


SHE was the daughter of Philip Louis, Count 
of Hanau, and eſpouſed the Landgrave of 
Caſſel, to whom ſhe was an example of con- 
jugal affection, befides poſſeſſing every beauty 
of perſon and accompliſhment of mind which 
could adorn the female ſen. 


At the age of ſeventeen ſhe married a prince 
of merit, by whom ſhe had fifteen children. 
While her hufband was engaged in the general 
war, ſhe took every care to educate her chil- 
dren, and rendered her ſon William an excel- 
lent prince. On the death of her huſband, 
who was reported to have been poiſoned, ſhe 
aſſumed the adminiſtration, in conſequence of 
his will. Though her country, upon the death 
of the Landgrave, was threatened with deſtruc- 
tion, not only by the Auſtrians but alſo by the 
claims of the Landgrave of Darmſtadt, ſhe 
ſaved it by her prudence until her poſſeſſions 
were ſecured by the Weſtphalian peace. In 
the year 1650 ſhe yielded the ſovereignty to 
her 11 and dedicated the remainder of her 
| 88 „ days 
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days to peace and meditation. She died in the 
year 1651. | | 


Few females have accompanied ſo much 
beauty and ſo many accompliſhments with ſuch 
rare abilities and virtues; nor did ſhe ever be- - 
tray the weakneſs of a woman, notwithſtanding 

the imminent danger which ſo frequently ter- 
rified the princes of the Empire, and with 
which ſhe, in the courſe of this war, was. ſo 
dangerouſly threatened. 


BERNARD DUKE OF WEIMAR. 


THIS celebrated hero was the youngeſt of 
nine ſons of John Duke of Weimar, and Doro- 
thy Maria, Princeſs of Anhalt. He poſſeſſed 
an hereditary hatred towards Auſtria, as being 
directly deſcended from the Elector of Saxony 
who was deprived of his electoral dignity and 
the greater part of his ſtates by Charles V. 
(See Robertſon's Hiſtory.) 


United in the cloſeſt friendſhip with Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, he ſhowed. himſelf not inferior 
to that conſummate general; and when the 
j ; latter 
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latter had fallen at Lutzen he affumed the 
command: by manceuvres which ' diſplayed 
equal fkill and intrepidity he obtained, over 
one of the moſt celebrated generals which 
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Auſtria ever produced, a complete victory. 


He died ſuddenly, not without ſuſpicions 
of poiſon, when he was about eſpouſing the 
Landgravine Amelia of Hefle Caſſel. He 
united with his military talents extreme hu- 
manity; and, notwithſtanding his youth; diſ- 
played all the prudence of age. His genius 
ſeemed altogether to aſpire at ſomething vaſt 
and unbounded. If he reſembles any character 
in ancient hiſtory, it is Quintus Sertorins. 


CHRISTINA QUEEN OP SWEDEN. 


THAT princeſs was only ſix years old when 
her ſatber ſell at Lutzen. The adminiſtration 


ol affairs, which, till her nineteenth year, had 


been managed by the Chancellor Oxenſtern, 
ſhe aſſumed in 1645. After having, in the 


commencement, applied herſelf with great zeal 
to ſtate affairs, ſhe afterwards neglected them, 


and 
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and wholly devoted herſelf to literature, having 
invited a number of learned men to her court, 
among the reſt the celebrated Des Cartes. Her 
negligence occaſioned much diſadvantage to 
ber ſubjects at the peace of Weſtphalia. The 
Swedes became diſcontented with her expend». 
ing a large portion of her revenues in purchaſ- 
ing the rarities of foreign countries, while ſhe. 
negledted her more important concerns. In 
order to remedy this, the ſtates deſired. ſne 
would marry ; which ſhe refuſed :. and in the 
year 1651 formally declared ſhe would abdicate 
the throne, which ſhe actually did in the year 
1654. She then went to Italy and France, 
where ſhe abjured the Proteſtant faith; and 
in the latter country was guilty of the atro-. 
cious crime of murdering Mondaleſchi, a gen- 
tleman of her ſuite who had revealed ſome 
of her amours, to which it appears ſhe was 
much addicted. It was fortunate for her, as 
Voltaire juſtly obſerves, that England was not 
the ſcene of this inhuman tranſaction. She 
afterwards made vain attempts to reaſcend the 
throne of Sweden, and died in the year 1689. 


OxEN. 
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' OXENSTERN. 


THIS hs man has Sins univerally 
regarded as one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of mo- 
dern times; and is one of thoſe who ſeldom have 
attained to the height of fortune, and of poſſeſ- 
ſing throughout Europe an influence of. which 
the greateſt ſovereigns can rarely boaſt. He was 
an admirer of literature; and it is aſſerted that 
the ſecond part of the Hiſtory of the Swediſh 
War in Germany, attributed to Bogiſlaus Phi- 


lip of Chemnitz, is of his compoſition. . He 
ſucceſsfully employed WO writers in bis 


Nate affairs. 


The character of this extraordinary man has 
been drawn by the Queen of Sweden, Chriſ- 
tina, in one of her manuſcripts. Z 


0 That great — a ſhe, „ had the 
* cleareſt underſtanding— the fruit of youthful 
e jnduſtry. - In the midſt of his multifarious 
affairs he read much. His penetration was 


„ quick, and his knowledge of ſtate matters 


* was well grounded. He was acquainted 
5 with the ſtrength and weakneſs of all the 
5 „powers 
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powers of Europe. He united with great 
experience an extenſive genius and a great 
ſoul. His activity was indefatigable. Buſi- 
neſs was the amuſement even of his vacant 
hours. He was temperate, as far as can be 
applauded in an age and nation when this 
was not yet become a virtue. He could be 
tranquil notwithſtanding his extenfive occu- 


* pations. He affirmed that he ſpent only 


two ſleepleſs nights in his life : the one upon 
the death of Guſtavus Adolphus, and the 
other at the defeat at Nordlingen. He al- 
ways laid aſide his cares when he undreſſed 
himſelf, He was at the ſame time ambitious 
but diſintereſted : and the features of his 
character were only disfigured by too great 


© a ſlowneſs and phlegm.” 


THE END. 


Printed by S. GosweLL., | 2 
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powers of Europe. He united with great 
experience an extenſive genius and a great 


ſoul. His activity was indefatigable. Buſi- 
neſs was the amuſement even of his vacant 
hours. He was temperate, as far as can be 
applauded in an age and nation when this 
was not yet become a virtue. He could be 
tranquil notwithſtanding his extenfive occu- 
pations. He affirmed that he ſpent only 
two ſleepleſs nights i in his life : the one upon 
the death of Guſtavus Adolphus, and the 


other at the defeat at Nordlingen. He al- 
ways laid afide his cares when he undreſſed 


himſelf, He was at the ſame time ambitious 
but difintereſted : and the features of his 
character were only disfigured N too great 


© a ſlowneſs and phlegm.” 


' 
THE END. 
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